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I Thought Success Was For Others 

Believe It Or Notf Just Twelve Months Ago 
I JVas Next Thine To *'Down-and-Out” 


r UlJAY I'm sole owner of the fastest 
growing Radio store in town. And I’m 
i good terms with tny banker, too — not like 
e old days only a year ago, when often I 
iln’t have ooe dollar to knock against an- 
her in my pocket. My wife and I live in 
e snuggest little home you ever saw, right 
one of tlie best neighborhoods. And to 
ink that a year ago I used to dodge the 
iidladv when she came to collect the rent 
•r the little bedioom I called ‘‘home" ! 

It all seems like a dream now, as I look 
ick over the past twelve short months, anil 
Ink how discouiaged I was then, at the 
nd of a blind alley.” I thought I nevci 
id had a good chance in my life, and I 
ought I never would have one. But it was 
aking up that I needed, and here's the story 
how I got it. 

WAS a clerk, working at the usual miser- 
able salary such jobs pay. Somehow I'd 
!ver found any way to get into a line where 
could make good money. 

Other fellows seemed to find opportunities. 
Jt— much as I wanted the good things that 
) with success and a decent income — all the 
ally well-paid vacancies I ever heard of 
eined to be out of my line — to call for some 
nd of knowledge I didn’t have. 

And I wanted to get married. A fine situa- 
in, wasn't it^ Mary would have agreed to 
r h — bur it wouldn't have been fair to her. 
Mary had told me, “You can’t get ahead 
here you are. Why don't you get into an- 
hcr line of work, somewhere tliat you can 

“That's fine, Mary,” I replied, “but taJial 
le? I've always got my eyes open for a bet- 
r job, but I never seem to hear of a realiv 
loj job that 1 can handle." Mary didn't 
etn to he satisfied with the answer, but I 
dn't know what else to tell her. 

It icas on the vay h'lme that night that I 
yppfd off in the mighborhood drug itore, 
here I overheard a scrap of conversation 
■out myself. A jevi burning viords that 
^rt the cause of the turning point in my 

With a hot flush of shame 1 turned and left 
s store, and walked rapidly home. So that 
as what my neighbors — the people who 
ew me best — really thought of me! 


“Bargain counter sheik — look how that suit 
fits," one fellow had said in a low voice. 
“Bet he hasn’t got a dollar in those pockets.” 
"Oh, it's just ‘Useless’ Anderson,” said an- 
other. “He's got a wish-bqne where his back- 
bone ought to be.” 

As I thought over the words in deep hu- 
niliation, a sudden thought made me catch 
my breath, Why had Mary been so dissatis- 
fied with my answer that “I hadn't had a 
chance?" Did Mary secretly think that toot 
.'Vnd after all, wasn’t it true that 1 had a 
"wish-bone" where my back-bone ought to 
be? Wasn't that why I never had a "chance” 
to get aliead? It was true, only too true — 
and it had taken this cruel blow to my self- 
esteem to make me see it. 

With a new determination I thumbed the 
pages of a magazine on the table, searching 
tor an advertisement that I'd seen many 
times but passed up without thinking, an ad- 
vertisement telling of big opportunities for 
trained men to succeed in the great new 
Radio field. With the advertisement was a 
coupon offering a big free book full of infor- 
mation. I sent the coupon in, and in a few 
days received a handsome 64-page book, 
printed in two colors, telling all about the 
opportunities in the radio field and how a 
man can prepare quickly and easily at home 
to take advantage of these opportunities. I 
• •’d the book carefully, and when I finished 

1 made my ileci‘"'”n 

W HAT'S happened in the twelve months 
since that day, as I've already told you, 
seems almost like iream to me now. For 
ten of those twelv .nths. I've had a Radio 
husiness of my ovin! At first, of course, 1 
started it as a little proposition on the side, 
under the guidance of the National Radio In- 
stitute, the outfit that gave me my Radio 
training. It wasn’t long before I was getting 
so much CO do in the Radio line that I quit 
my measly little clerical job, and devoted my 
full time to my Radio business. 

Since that time I've gone right on up, al 
ways under the watchful guidance of my 
friends at the National Radio Institute. They 
would have given me just as much help, too, 
if 1 had wanted to follow some other line of 
Radio besides building my own retail busi- 
ness — such as broadcasting, manufacturing 
experimenting, sea operating, or any one o' 


the score of lines they prepare you for. Anu 
to think that until that day I sent for their 
eye-opening book. I’d been wailing “I never 
had a chance !" 

N OW I’m making real money. I drive .j 
good-looking car of my own. Mary ani 
I don't own the house in full yet, but I’vt 
made a substantial down payment, and I’m 
not straining mvself anv to meet the insiall- 

Ilere's a real tip. You may not be as bad 
olf as I was. But, think it over — are you sat- 
isfied.'' Are you making enough money, at 
work that you like? Would you sign a con- 
tract to stay where you are now for the next 
ten years, making the same money? If not. 
you'd belter be doing something about it in- 
stead of drifting. 

This new Radio game is a live-wire field of 
golden rewards. The work, in any of the 20 
different lines of Radio, is fascinating, ab- 
sorbing, well paid. The National Radio In- 
stitute — oldest and largest Radio home-study 
school ill the world — will train you ioei- 
pensively in your own home to know Radio 
from A to Z and to increase vour earnings 
in the Radio field. 

Take another tip— No matter what your 
plans are, no matter how much or how little 
you know about Radio- — clip the coupon be- 
low and look their free book over. It is filled 
with interesting facts, figures, and photos, 
and the information it will give you is worth 
a few minutes of anybody’s time. You will 
place yodrself under no obligation — the book 
is free, and is gladly sent to anyone who 
wants to know about Radio. Just address 
J. E. Smith, President, National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 0-5, Washington, U. C. 


J. R. SMITH. Ptesideut. 
Xatiuiial Itacilo Institute, 

Dept. 0-5, Washington, D. C. 
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Training 


f F You Are 
Now Earning 
$40 a Week 
or Less — 

I guarantee to prepare you for 
a line Drafting position, right 
in your home, in your spare 
time ; then I guarantee to help 
you hnd such a position pay- 
ing at least 50% more than 
you earn today, within 60 
days after you complete this 
training, or I will refund the 
small amount you pay for tui- 
tion. We make this agreement 
to prove this instruction will 
make you a real Draitsmau. 
Back of this guarantee are 
the entire resources and rep- 
utation of this million dollar 
institution, ^ ^ jJ 


O. C. MILLER 
Dirtclor Extension Work 


You will naturally expect the American School to, 
give you the best Wnd of instruments and tools with 
the best kind of training. This outfit is good enough 
to use professionally after you finish your training. 
Mail coupon for description. 


. Preparing 
> you for a , 
better job i 
and a Raise J 
in Pay M 


m Placing you 
r in a good,i 
well-paid J 
Positi on A 


A Million Dol;^ 
lar Institution 
Back of This 
GUARANTEE 


Get this straight — the 
American School was 
chartered in 1897 as 
an educational institu- 
tion, ho< / or pro/iA So 
you will find the same 
standards of service 
here as in the best res- 
ident schools and col- 
leges. Over 200 of the 
leading Engineers, Ex- 
ecutive.’^and Educators 
of the U. S. prepared 
the instruction we of- 
fer. Their standing 
vouches for its quality. 
This is available to you 
on terms of only a few 
dollars a month. Write 
for our souvenir book, 
“White Magic,” given 
Free in celebration of 
our 30th Anniversary. 


Leam Drafting — how to make and read plans, and the door 
opportunity in all mechanical, building, and engineering Hr 
swing open for you ! There are more well-paid Drafting jobs oi. 
today than in any other one profession or trade. There’s a vari*. 
a fascination to Drafting that will grip you. No other work i - 
interesting, so well, paid — no other field offers equal opport’ 
ties for quick promotion. 


The Draftsman is 

the Boss of the Works! 


Free Job Service 

The .ymerican .School ia the first 
ID the hoDie-studv field to rec- 
ogniM the need of imeisitteeina 


will help you lo a better 
aralcern payor It will ( 
nothlnp. To belter carry _ 
ininoriiint service, we mail 
a National employment de, 

ment which keepa in touch 

the employer: of Draftemen all 
over the D. H. Ail this without 
extra rliarse touurstudeuts and 


a 


Destroy blue-prints and plans, and the wheels of all Indusl 
will stop until new ones can be made. Every move of every woi 
man on the job is controlled by the Draftsman through his pla 
Railroads, public works, buildings of a hi 
dred sorts, machinery, electricity, auton 
biles — all manufacturing and construct) 
start on the Drafting table 1 That’s the ki 
of work to get into, friend. Where you ha 
the same chance as anybody else to make 
quick success! 


— to prove you can tear 
at home in spare time 


Professional 

Outfit GIVEN! 


You’ll be surprised how quukly you c 
learn Drafting by our new one-step-at’ 
time method. We start you off doi 
actual Drafting room jobs from the vt 
beginning. Before you know it, you a 
batting out professional plans like a vi 
eran. Get the first three lessons — the co 
\ ponbringsthem. Doffeew.Testyo 
^ ability to master Drafting at hon 


Without cost or obligation. 


O. C. Miller, Director Extension Work 


mencviil 


kliool 


O. C. Miller, Director Exleosioo Work 
American School, Dept. D826 
Dreael Ave. and S8(h St., Chicaso. 

Your offer to send me 3 lessons free and facts about the opp 
tunities in Drafting and about your course, looks good to n 
It is understood 1 am not obligated in any way in making U 
request. 


Dept n.S26, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street. Chicago 
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SPACE FLYING 

By HUGO CERNSBACK 



n VER smee time immemorial, the human mind 
I has taken wings and soared out into free space 
among the planets and the stars. Scicntifiction 
writers of note have always taken with avidity 
to this fascinating subject, while sonic of the 
greatest minds have occupied them.sclvcs’ with 
the pinblein of space flying. Since the advent of the air- 
plane. many schemes have been proposed to launch a space 
%er* by which it would ixissible to negotiate the di'-tance 
•ietween the earth and th: moon, and then from the earth 
the various planets. Many schemes have been proposed 
itr space flying, and some jf the more recent ones, notably 
die Loddard Ri. ck'’' Fiver, seem to come closest toward a 
.•irictly scientific soli'-'ii of the problem. 

Let us now make 'jcneral survey of tbe possibilities of 
space flying in die liglit of present-day science. If it becomes 
po.ssihle to ii>>Tp..'c space flvd outside of the terrestrial 
aliiiu.-liliiTi. civil if only to such a comparatively near body 
as the moon, then immediately an important popular con- 
ception becomes a certain iinpo.ssibility. I refer to the pres- 
ent mliabilatian of reasoning beings on other planets, at least 
of onr own universe. 

Tlie reason is simple If wc can 'lavigatc a .space flyer, 
let IIS sav. to Mars or Venus, then il may he assumed tliat 
iioiu ii tin planets is now peopled by icasoning, intelligent 
beings. • 

This theoretical reasoning I.s elementary, simply because, 
if we do the thing first, wc arc probably the only reasoning 
beings in onr own universe, otherwise older civilizations 
would undoubtedly have visited us first. There is a reser- 
vation to this ill the case of Mars and of the moon. It is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that were Mars or 
the moon inhabited hy highly intelligent beings, tlicy might 
have tried a landing on earth long before the carlli had 
become habitahlc for other intelligent heings. Tf a landing 
had been fried, the reconnoitcring jiarty in their space flyers 
would probably have had to (nni hack, because the shores 
of the earth several million years ago were probably unfit 
In set for>t upon. Tims it is (|iiite pi’ssible that if intelligent 
Heines existed on the moon or Mars, they have had to return 
to their own abode, where their race finally died out. 

If this were the case, traces of iheir civilization would 
very likeh’ be found by the first space flying party that set 
fiHit on filher the moon or Mars. This reasoning is anal- 
ogous to that concerning tlie cycle through which the earth 
is oassing now, _ If. for instance, wc were to try to make 
a landing on either Jupiter nr Saturn today, wc would 
find that it was impossible, because ibese planets are still in 
a semi-plastic state, which, of course, would make them im- 
possible to live on. These planets and a number of others 
are thus in the same condition as the earth was milHnns of 
I first used by the aullwr in his story 


years ago and they are slowly cooling and solidifying. 

Next we come to some other important considerations. 
There is a chance that Mars, and indeed, other planets 
belonging to other parts of our universe, may be peopled 
with heings of intelligence far higher than our ovi-n. They 
may have space flyers, and yet may he prevented from visit- 
ing our earth, for the following reasons: 

It is one thing to construct a practical space flyer which 
Ills many conditions theoretically, but it is another thing 
altogctlier to navigate it successfully in space. An analogy 
to this might be found in the present achieved state of the 
airplane. Il is tlieoretically possible to fly an airplane across 
any of our oceans, hut for practical reasons, it is a tre- 
iiiciidous risk and will remain so for some years. In space 
flying, however, we have obstacles that may never be over- 
come, and which make the attempt so hazardous that it 
litcomcs folly to attempt it. 

It is well known today that the space between our heavenly 
bodies is not just one great and empty vacuum. Quite the 
contrary, it is pretty niiieh alive with meteors and other 
small bodies that constantly hurtle through space at tre- 
ntemlotis speeds. Nor are these meteors infrequent. It is 
known that their distribution is ralber den.sr, and it may 
he doubted whether a space flyer could be sent from the 
earth to the moon without encountering dozens of such 
celestial projectiles, traveling at speeds of as high as four 
miles per second, which would annihilate anything with 
which they came in contact. 

We are fortunate that our earth possesses an atmosphere, 
because the nictcors entering the upper strata of our gaseous 
enveloiie are ignited by tlu friction and usually are reduced 
to dust before they travel very far. This meteoric dust 
settles (11)011 the earth gradually. 

Out ill free space, where there Is no atmosphere, no such 
protection exists, The space flyer would probably not know 
nf hi.s impending fate, until one of the.se bodies was iminc- 
'diately upon him; and then it would he too late. There is 
a chance that some instruments might be invented with 
which to asccrf.ii’i tin- aiijiroach of a meteor wliile it 
is still Ihoiisands of miles away. Tims its course could he 
plotled quickly enough hy some electrical means, perhaps 
by using high vacuum tube amplification, and so possibly 
enable tlie space flyer to steer away quickly enough. If there 
arc too many, as is nio.st likely the ca.se. then even with siirli 
protection it would certainly be inipo.ssihle to dodge all tbe 
meteorites at all times. 

Furthermore, anotlicr danger of which we know liitle 
as yet, is the newly discovered Milliken Cosmic Ray, We 
know that these rays abound in open space, to a much 
greater extent than on earth. What these rays are capable 
of doing to tbe space flyer, has not yet been ascertained. Tl 
may be that the forces of this cosmic ray are such that if 
would prevent a space flyer travelling any di.sfancc at all. 


. 1 /r. Hugo Gerushack speaks every T uesday at 9.30 P. M. from JVRNY ou various scientific and radio su/>jects. 
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... In another moment be was hanging to its back half buried in fur. with one fist clutched in the hair under its jaw. The bear 
was too astonished at this fantastic attack to do more than cEng passively. And then the axe, the Erst of all axes, rang on its skull. 
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A STORY OF THE STONE AGE 


CHAPTER I 

Ugh-lomi and Uya 

I i IS story is of a time beyond the mem- 
ory of man. before the beginning of his- 
tory. a time when one might have walked 
di'vshod from h'rance (as we call it 
now ) to England, and when a broad and 
sluggish Thames flowed through its marshes to meet 
its father Rhine, flowing through a wide and level 
country that is under water in these latter days, and 
which we know by the name of the North Sea. In 
that remote age the v&lley which runs along the foot 
of the Downs did not exist, and the south of Surrey 
was a range of hills, fir-clad on the middle slopes, 
and snow-capped for the better part of the year. 
The cores of its summits still remain as Leith Hill, 
and Pitch Hill, and Hindhead. On the lower slopes 
of the range, below the grassy spaces where the wild 
horses grazed, were forests of yew and sweet-chest- 
nut and elm. and the thickets and dark places hid the 
grizzly bear and the hyjena, and the grey apes clam- 
bered through the branches. And still lower amidst 
the woodland and marsh and open grass along the 
Wey did this little drama play itself out to the end 
that I have to tell. Fifty thousand vears ago it was. 
fifty thousand years — if the reckoning of geologists 
is correct. 

And in those days the spring-time was as joyful 
as it is now, and sent the blood coursing in just the 
same fashion. The afternoon sky was blue with 
piled white clouds sailing through it, and the south- 
west wind came like a soft caress. The new-come 
swallows drove to and fro. The reaches of the 
river were spangled with white ranunculus, the 
marshy places were starred with lady’s-smock and 
lit with marshmallow 
wherever the regiments of 
the sedges lowered their 
swords, and the northward 
moving hippopotami, shiny 
black monsters, sporting 
clumsily, came floundering 
and blundering through it 
all, rejoicing dimly and 
possessed with one clear 
idea, to splash the river 
muddv. 

Up the river and well 
in sight of the hippopot- 
ami. a number of the little 
buff - coloured animals 
dabbed in the water. There 
was no fear, no rivalrv, 
and no enmity between 
them and the hippopotami. 

As the great bulks came 
crashing through the reeds and smashed the mirror of 
the water into silvery splashes, these little creatures 
.shouted and gesticulated with glee. It was tlie sur- 
est sign of high spring. “Boloo!” thev cried. 
"Baayah. Boloo!” Thev were the children of the 
men folk, the smoke of whose encampment ro.se 
from the knoll at the river’s bend. Wild-eyed 
youngsters they were, with matted hair and little 
brnarl-nosed impish faces, covered (as some children 
are covered even nowadays) with a delicate down 
of hair. They were narrow in the loins and long 
in the arms. And their ears had no lobes, and had 


little pointed tips, a thing that still, in rare instances, 
survives. Stark-naked vivid little gipsies, as active 
as monkeys and as full of cliatter. though a little 
wanting in words. 

Their ciders were hidden from the wallowing 
hippopotami by the crest of the knoll. Tlie human 
squatting-place was a trampled area among the dead 
brown fronds of royal fern, through which the 
crosiers of this year's growth were unrolling to the 
light and warmth, The fire was a smouldering heap 
of char, light grey and black, replenished by the old 
women from lime to lime with brown leaves. Most 
of the men were asleep— they slept sitting with their 
foreheads on their knees. They had killed that morn- 
ing a good quarry, enough for all. a deer that had 
been wounded by hunting dogs; so that there had 
been no (juarrelling among them, and some of the 
women were still gnawing the Ijones that lav scat- 
tered about. Others were making a hea[) of leaves 
and sticks to feed Brother Fire when the darkness 
came again, that he might grow strong and tall 
therewith, and guard them against the beasts. And 
two were piling flints that the>' brought, an armful 
at a time, from the bend of the river where the chil- 
dren were at play. 

None of these hulT-.skinned savages were clothed, 
but .some wore about ilicir hips rude girdles of adder- 
.skin or crackling undressed hide, from which de- 
pended little liags. not made, but torn from the paws 
of beasts, and carr\’ing the rudely-dressed flints that 
were men's chief weapons and tools. And one 
woman, the mate of Uya the Cunning Man, wore a 
wonderful necklace of perforated fossils — that others 
had worn before her. Beside some of the sleeping 
men lay the big antlers of the elk, with the tines 
chipped to sharp edges, and long .'■ticks, hacked at 
the ends with flints into 
sharp joints. There was 
little else save these thing.® 
and the smouldering fire 
to mark these human be- 
ings off from the wild ani- 
mals that ranged the coun- 
try. But Uya the Cunning 
did not sleep, hut sat with 
a hone in his hand and 
scraperl busily thereon 
with a flint, a thing no ani- 
mal would do. He was the 
oldest man in the tribe, 
beetle-browerl, p r o g n a- 
thous, lank-armerl ; he had 
a heard and his cheeks 
were hairy, and his chest 
and arms were black with 
thick hair. And by virtue 
both of his strength and 
cunning he was master of the tribe and his share 
was always the most and the best. 

E UDEN.\ luifl hidden herself among the alders, 
because she was afraid of IN’a. She was still 
a girl, and her eyes were bright and her smile pleas- 
ant to see. He had given her a piece of the liver, a 
man’s piece, and a wonderful treat for a girl to get : 
hut as she took it the other woman with the neck- 
lace had looked at her. an evil glance, and Ugh-lomi 
had made a noise in his throat. .-\t that. Uya had 
looked at him long and steadfastly and Ugh-lomi's 



J^r/DENTLY the versatility of H. C. H'cUs knows 
Cl no hounds. There is hardly a siihjcrt zvhieh he has 
not inz’estigated and on u'liich he cannot zorite maslerftdiy. 

What do you think conditions on this earth were thou- 
sands upon thousands of years ayo in the stone age, for 
examptef There zvere no electric lights, no radio, and, 
for that matter, no stiff collars, no shoes, and Ho forks, 
^ot even the zvheel had been inz'ented. 

The first cffeclize zi'capon of man, namely the stone 
ax — a tremendous inzrnlion by the zvay — Tc'«.r yet to be 
evolved. ; 

What did the stone age men think about, hnzv did they 
liz’c, zi'hat zvere their aspirations, zvhat zvcrc their inspira- 
tions^ Did they love and hale, as do wc modernsf H. (i. 
Il'ells has ii'ot’fn, not a fantastic story by any means, but 
a really credible zvork, zvbirh, in the light of present- 
day knozviedge, in the light of recent c.rcavations shozving 
the implements of the stone age man and other historical 
ez’idcnce. zve may zvctl beliez'C true. U'e knozv you zvill 
be thrilled zvith this iiiiiiSHal story. 
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face had fallen. And then Uya had looked at her. 
She was frightened and she had stolen away, while 
the feeding was still going on, and Uya was busy 
with the marrow of a I)one. Afterwards he had 
wandered about as if looking for her. And now 
she crouched among the alders, wondering mightily 
what Uya might be doing with the flint and the 
bone. And Ugh-lomi was not to be seen. 

Presently a squirrel came leaping through the 
alders, and she lay so quiet the little man was within 
six feet of her before he saw her. Whereupon he 
dashed up a stem in a hurry and began to chatter 
and scold her. “Wliat are you doing here,” he 
asked, “away from the other men beasts?” “Peace,” 
said Eudena, but he only chattered more, and then 
she began to break off the little black cones to throw 
at him. He dodged and defied her. and she grew 
excited and rose up to tJirow better, and then she 
saw Uya coming dowi the knoll. He had seen the 
movement of her pale arm amidst the thicket — he 
was very keen-eyed. 

At that she forgot the sc[uirrel and set off through 
the alders and reeds as fast as she could go. She 
did not care where she went so long as she escaped 
Uya. She splashed noarly knee-deep through a 
swampv place, and saw in front of her a slope of 
ferns — growing more slender and green as they 
passed up out of the light into the shade of the 
young chestnuts. She was soon amidst the trees — 
she was verv llect of foot, and she ran on and on 
until the forest was old and the vales great, and the 
vines about their stents wliere the light caAie were 
thick as young trees, and tiie ropes of ivy stout and 
tight, (’)n she went and she doubled and doubled 
again, and then at last Jay down amidst some ferns 
in a hollow iilace near a thicket, and listened with 
her heart beating in her ears. 

She heard footsteps presently rustling among the 
dead leaves, far off. and they died away and every- 
thing was still again, except the scandalising of the 
midges — for the evening was drawing on — and the 
incessant whisper of the lecitrs. She laughed silently 
to think the cunning Uya should go by her. She 
was not frightened. Sometimes, playing with the 
other girls and lads, she had fled into the wood, 
though never so far as thus. It was plea.sant to l)e 
hidden and alone. 

She lay a long time theif, glad of her escape, and 
then she sat U]i listening. 

It was a rapid jjattering growing louder aiul com- 
ing towards her, and in a little while she could hear 
grunting noises and the snapping of twigs. It was a 
drove of lean grisly wild swine. She turned about 
her, for a boar is an ill fellow to pass too closely, on 
account of the sideway slash of his tusks, and she 
made off slantinglv through the trees. But the pat- 
ter came nearer, they were not feeding as they 
wandered but going fast — or else thev would not 
overtake her — and she caught the limb of a tree, 
swung on to it, and ran up the .stem with something 
of the agility of a monkey’. 

Down below the sharp liristling backs of the swine 
were already passing when she looked. .Vnd she 
knew the short, sharp grunts they’ made meant fear. 
What were they afraid of? A man? Tliey were 
in a great hurry for just a man. 

And then, so suddenly it made her grip on tlie 
branch tighten involuntarily’, a fawn started in the 
brake and rushed after the swine. Something else 


went by, low and grey, with a long body; she did 
not know what it was, indeed she saw it only mo- 
mentarily through the interstices of the young 
leaves ; and then there came a pause. 

She remained stiff and expectant, as rigi<l almost 
as though she was a part of the tree she clung to, 
]>eering down. 

Then, far away among the trees, clear for a mo- 
ment, then hidden, then visible knee-deep in fern.s. 
then gone again ran a man. She knew it was young 
Ugh-lomi by the fair colour of liis hair, and there 
was red upon his face. Somehow his frantic flight 
and that scarlet mark made iicr feel sick. .\ncl then 
nearer, running heavily and brcalhitig hard, came 
another man. At first she could not see. and then 
she saw, foreshortened and clear to her. Uya, run- 
ning with great strides and his eyes staring. He 
was not going after Ugh-lomi. His face was white. 
It was Uya — afraid! He passed, and was still within 
hearing, when something el.se, something large and 
with grizzled fur, swinging along with soft swift 
strides, came rushing in pursuit of him. 

E udena suddenly became rigid, ceased to 
breathe, her clutch convulsive, and her eyes 
starting. 

Slie had never seen the thing before, she did not 
even see him clearly now, but she knew at once it was 
the Terror of the Woodsliade. His name was a 
legend, the children would frighten one atiother, 
frighten even themselves with his name, and run 
screaming to the squatting-place. No man had ever 
killed any of his kind. Even the mighty mammoth 
feared his anger. It was the grizzly bear, tlie lord 
of the world as the world went then. 

As he ran he made a continuous growling grum- 
ble. "Men in my very lair! Fighting and Idood. 
At the very mouth of my lair. Men, men, men. 
Fighting and blood.” For he was the lord of the 
wood and of tlie caves. 

Long after he had passed she remained, a girl of 
stone, staring down through the branches. All her 
power of action had gone from her. She gripped 
by instinct with hands and knees and feet. It was 
some time before she could think, and then only 
one thing was clear in her mind, that the Terror 
was between her and the tribe — that it would be 
impossible to descend. 

Presently when her fear was a little abated she 
clambered into a more comfortalde position, where 
a great branch forked. The trees rose aliout her. so 
that she could see nothing of Brother Fire, who is 
black by day. Birds began to stir, and things that 
had gone into hiding for fear of her movements 
crept out. . . . 

After a time the taller branches flamed out at the 
touch of the sun.set. High overhead the rooks, who 
were wiser than men. went cawing home to their 
squatting-places among the elms. Looking down, 
things were clearer and darker. Eudena thought of 
going back to the snuatti''g-iilace : siie let herself 
(lowii some way, and then the fear of the Terror of 
the Woodshacle came again. While she hesitaterl. a 
ral)bit squealed dismally, and .sbe <lared not descend 
farther. 

The shadows gathered, and the deeps of the forest 
I)egan stirring. Eudena went up the tree again 
be nearer the light. Down below the shadows catiie 
out of their hiding-places and walked abroad. O' tr- 
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head the blue deepened. A dreadful stillness came, 
and then the leaves began whispering. 

Kudena shivered and thought of Brother Fire. 

The shadows now were gathering in the trees, 
they sat on the I)ranches and watched her. Branches 
and leaves were turned to ominous, quiet, l)lack 
.shapes that would spring on her if she stirred. Then 
the white owl, flitting silently, came ghostly through 
the shades. Darker grew the world and darker, 
until '^e leaves and twigs against the sky were l)lack, 
and ground was hidden. 

She remained there all night, an age-long vigil, 
straining her ears for the things that went on below 
in the darkness, and keeping motionless lest some 
stealthy beast should discover her. Man in those 
days was never alone in the dark, save for such rare 
accidents as this. Age after age he had learnt the 
lesson of its terror — a lesson we poor children of 
his liave nowadays painfully to unlearn. Eudena. 
though in age a woman, was in heart like a little 
child. She kept as still, poor little animal, as a hare 
Liiore it is started. 

The stars gathered and watched her — her one 
grain of comfort. In one bright one she fancied 
there was something like Ugh-loini. Then she fan- 
cied it Teas Ugh-lomi. And near him. red and duller, 
was Uya, and as the night passed Ugh-lomi fled 
before him up the sky. 

She trie<l to see Brother Fire, who guarded the 
squatting-place from leasts, but he was not in sight. 
And far away she heard the mammoths trumpeting 
as they went down to the drinking-place, and once 
seme huge bulk with heavy paces hurried along, 
making a noise like a calf, but what it was she could 
not see. But she thought from the voice it was Yaaa 
the rhinoceros, who stabs with his nose, goes always 
alone, and rages without cause. 

At last the little stars began to hide, and then the 
larger ones. It was like all the animals vanishing 
before the Terror. The Sun was coming, lord of 
the sky, as the grizzly wa.s lord of the fore.st. Eudena 
wondered what would happen if one star stayed 
behind. And then the sky paled to the dawn. 

When the daylight came*the fear of lurking things 
passed, and she could descend. She was stiff, but 
not so stiff as vou would have been, dear young 
lady (by virtue of your upbringing), and as she had 
not been trained to cat at least once in three hours, 
but instead had often fasted three days, she did not 
feel uncomfortably hungry. .She crept down the 
tree very cautiously, and went her way stealthily 
through the wood, and mot a squirrel sprang or deer 
started but the terror of the grizzly hear froze her 
marrow. 

Her desire was now to find her people again. Her 
dread of Uya the Cunning was consumed by a greater 
dread of loneliness. But she had lost her direction. 
She had run heedlessly overnight, and she could not 
tell whether the squatting-place was sunward or 
where it lay. Ever and again she stopped and lis- 
tened, and at last, very far away, she heard a meas- 
ured chinking. It was so faint even in the morning 
stillness that she could tell it must be far away. 
But she knew the sound was that of a man sharpen- 
ing a flint. 

Presently the trees began to thin out, and then 
came a regiment of nettles barring the way. She 
turned aside, and then she came to a fallen tree 
that she knew, with a noise of bees about it. And 
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so presently she was in sight of the knoll, very far 
off, and the rivei under it, and the children and 
the hippopotami ju.st as they had been yesterday, 
and the thin spire of smoke swaying in the morning 
breeze. Far away by tlie river was the clu.ster of 
alders where she had hidden. And at the sight of 
that the fear of Uya returned, and she crept into a 
thicket of bracken, out of which a rabbit scuttled, 
and lay awhile to watch the squatting-place. 

T he men were mostly out of sight, saving Wau, 
the flint-chopper; and at that she felt safer. 
They were away hunting food, no doubt. Some of 
the women, too, were down in the stream, stooping 
intent, seeking mussels, crayfish, and water-snails, 
and at the sight of their occupation Eudena felt 
hungr}'. She rose, and ran through the fern, design- 
ing to join them. As she went she heard a voice 
among the bracken calling softly. She stopped. 
Then suddenly she hutircl a rustle behind her. and 
turning, saw Ugh-Umii rising out of the fern. There 
were streaks of brown blood and dirt on his face, 
and his eyes were fierce, and the white scone of 
Uya. the white Fire Stone, that none hut Uya dared 
to touch, was in hi.s baud. In a stride he was beside 
her, and gripped her arm. He swung her about, 
and thrust her before him towards the woods. 
“Uya,” he said, and waved his arms about. She 
heard a cry, looked hack, and .saw all the women 
standing up. and two wading out of the stream. 
Then came a nearer howling, and the old woman 
with the beard, who watched the fire on the knoll, 
wa.s waving her arms, and Wau. the man who had 
been chipping the flint, was getting to his feet. The 
little children too were hurrying and shouting. 

“Come!” said Ugh-lomi, and dragged her by the 
arm. 

She still did not understand. 

“Uya has called the death word.” said Ugh-lomi, 
and she glanced hack at the screaming curve of fig- 
ures, and understood. 

Wau and all the women and children were coming 
towards them, a scattered array of Iniff shock -headed 
figures, howling, leaping, and crying. Over the 
knoll two youths hurried. Down among the ferns 
to the right came a man, heading them off from the 
wood. Ugh-lomi dropped her arm, and the two liegan 
running side by side, leaping the bracken and step- 
ping clear and wide. Eudena, knowing her fleetness 
and the fleetness of Ugh-lomi, laughed aloud at the 
unequal chase. They were an exceptionally straight- 
limbed couple for those days. 

They soon cleared the open, and drew near the 
wood of chestmit-trees again — neither afraid now 
because neither was alone. They slackened their 
pace, already not excessive. .And suddenly Eudena 
cried and swerved aside, pointing, and looking up 
through the tree-stems. Ugh-lomi saw the feet and 
legs of men running towards him. Eudena was 
already running off at a tangent. And as he too 
turned to follow her fliey heard the voice of Uya 
coming through the trees, and roaring out his rage 
at them. 

Then terror came in their hearts, not the terror 
that numbs, but the terror that makes one silent and 
swift. They were cut off now on two sides. They 
were in a sort of corner of pursuit. On the right 
hand, and near them, came the men swift and heavy, 
with bearded Uya. antler in hand, learling them ; and 
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on the left, scattered as one scatters corn, yellow 
dashes among the fern and grass, ran Wau and the 
women ; and even the little children from the shallow 
had joined the chase. The two parties converged 
upon them. ( )1T they wejit. with Eudena ahead. 

They knew there was no mercy for them. There 
was no hunting so sweet to these ancient men as the 
hunting of men. Once the lierce passion of the 
chase was lit. the feeble beginnings of Immunity in 
them were thrown to the winds. .And Uya in the 
night had marked Llgli-hjini witli the dcatli word. 
L'gh-lomi was the day’s quarry, the appointed feast. 

They ran straight — it was their only chance — tak- 
ing whatever ground came in the way — a spread of 
stinging nettles, an open glade, a clump of grass out 
of which a hyania tied snarling. Then woods again, 
lung stretches of shady leaf-mould and moss under 
the green trunks. Then a stiff slope, tree-clad, and 
long vistas of trees, a glade, a succulent green area 
of black mud, a wide open space again, and then a 
clump of lacerating brambles, with beast tracks 
througli it. Behind them the chase trailed out and 
scattered, with I’ya ever at their heels. Eudena kept 
the fir>t place, ruiming light and with her breath 
easy, for L’gh-lomi carried the Fire .Stone in his 
hand. 

It told on his pace — not at first, hut alter a time. 
His footsteps behind lur suddenly grew remote. 
Glancing o\'er her sltoulder as they crossed another 
open space. Eudena saw that Ugh-lonii was many 
yards heliind her, and l.’ya close upon him, with 
antler alre.'id\' raised in tlie air to strike him clown. 
Wau and the others were but just emerging from 
the sliadow of the woods. 

Seeing I’gli-lomi in peril. ITidena ran sideways, 
looking back, threw up her arms and cried aloud, 
just as the antler Hew. .And young Ugh-lomi, ex- 
pecting this and understanding her cry, ducked his 
head, so that tlte missile merely struck his scalp 
lightly, making but a lri\'ial wound, and flew over 
him. He turned forthwith, the quartzite Fire Stone 
ill both hands, and linried it straight at IT’a’s body 
as he ran loose from the throw. L\va shouted, but 
could not dodge it. It took him under the ribs, 
heavy and Hat, and lie reeled and went down without 
a cry. l.'gh-lonii caught up the antler — one tine of 
it was lipped with his own !)loo(l — and came running 
on again with a red trickle just coming nut of his 
hair, 

L’ya roiled over twice, and lay a moment before 
he got up. and then he did not run fast. The colour' 
of his face was changed, Wau overtook him, and 
then others, and he coughed and laboured in his 
breath. But lie kept on. 

A l' last the two fugitives gained the bank of the 
river, where the stream ran deep and narrow, 
and thev still hail fifty yards in hand of Wau, the 
foremost pursuer, the man who made the smiting 
stones. He carried one. a large flint, the shape of an 
oyster and double the size. chi])ped to a chisel edge, 
in either hand. 

They sprang down the steep hank into the stream, 
rushed through the water, swam the deep current 
in two or three strokes, and came out wading again, 
dripping and refreshed, to clamber up the farther 
bank. It was .undermined, and with willow.s grow- 
ing thickly therefrom, so that it needed clambering. 
And while Eudena was still among the silven,’ 


branches and Ugh-lomi still in the water — for the 
antler had encumbered him — Wau came up against 
the sky on the opposite bank, and the smiting stone, 
thrown cunningly, took the side of Eudena's knpp 
.She struggled to the top and fell. 

They heard the pursuers shout to one anulher, 
and Ugh-lomi climbing to her and moving jerkily 
to mar Wall’s aim, felt the .second smiting stone 
graze his ear, and heard the water spla.sh below him. 

Then it was L.’gh-lomi, the stripling, provcrl him- 
self to have come to man’s estate. For runn.^ig on, 
he found Eudena fell behind, limping, and at ttiat 
he turned, and crying savagely and with a face ter- 
rible with sudden wrath and trickling blood, ran 
swiftly past her hack to the hank, whirling the antler 
round his head. And Eudena kept on. running 
stoutly still, though she mu.st needs limp at every 
step, and the pain was already sharp. 

So that Wau. rising over the edge and duiching 
the straight willow branches, saw Ugh-lomi tower- 
ing over him. gigantic against the blue ; saw his 
whole body swing round, and the grip of his Ke'.-’- 
upon the antler. 'I'hc edge of the antler came sweep- 
ing through the air, and he saw no more. The water 
under the osiers whirled and eddied and went crim- 
son six feet down the stream. Ilya following stopped 
knee-high across the stream, and the man who was 
swimming turned about. 

'Die other men wlio trailed after — they were none 
of them very mighty men (for Uya was more cun- 
ning than strong, brooking no siurily rivals)— slack- 
ened momentarily at the sight of Ugh-lomi standing 
lliere above the willows, bloody and terrible, h^-^weer 
them and the halting girl, with the huge antler wav 
ing ill his hand. It seemed as though he had gone 
into the water a youth, and come out of it a man full 
grown. 

He knew what there was behind him. .V broad 
stretch of grass, and then a thicket, and in that 
I'iudeiia could hide. That was clear in hi; mind, 
though his thinking powers were too feeble to see 
what should hajipcn thereafter. Uya stoo<l knee- 
deep, undecided and uimmied. His heavy mouth 
hung open, showing his canine teeth, and he jianted 
lieavih'. His side was flushed and bruised under the 
hair. 1'hc other man beside him carried a sharpened 
stick. The rest of the hunters came up one by one 
to the lop of the hank, hairy, long-armed men clufcli- 
ing flints and sticks. Two ran off along the bank 
flown stream, and then clambered to the water, where 
Wau had come to the surface struggling weakly. 
Before they could reach him he went under again. 
Two others threatened Ugh-lomi from the hank. 

He answered hack, shouts, vague insult.s, gestures. 
Then Uya, who had been hesitating, roared with 
rage, ami whirling his fists plunged into the water. 
His followers .splasheil after him, 

Ugh-lomi glanced over his shoulder and found 
Eudena already vanished into the thicket. He would 
]>crhap.s have waited for Uya, but Ilya preferred to 
spar in the water below him until the others were 
beside him. Human tactics in those days, in all seri- 
ous fighting, were the tactics of the pack. Prey that 
turned at hav they gathered around and rushed. 
Ugh-lomi felt the ru.sh coming, and hurling the antler 
at Uya, turned about and fled. 

When he halted to look back from the shadow of 
the thicket, he found only three of his pursuers had 
followed him across the river, and they were going 
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back again. Uya, with a bleeding mouth, was on 
the farther side of the stream again, but lower down, 
and holding his hand to his side. The others were 
in the river dragging something to shore. For a 
time at least the chase was intermitted. 

Ugh-lomi stood watching for a space, and snarled 
at the sight of Uya. Then he turned and plunged 
into the thicket. 

in a minute, Eudena came hastening to join him, 
and they went on hand in hand. He dimly per- 
ceived the pain she suffered from the cut and bruised 
knee, and chose the easier ways. But they went on 
all that day, mile after mile, through wood and 
thicket, until at last they came to the chalk land, 
open grass with rare woods of beech, and the birch 
growing near water, and they saw the Wealden 
mountains nearer, and groups of horses grazing to- 
gether. They went circumspectly, keeping always 
near thicket and cover, for this was a strange region 
— even its ways were strange. Steadily the ground 
•rose, until the chestnut forests spread wide and blue 
below them, and the Thames marshes shone silvery, 
high and far. They saw no men, for in those days 
men were still only just come into this part of the 
world, and were moving but slowly along the river- 
ways. Towards evening they came on the river again, 
but now it ran in a gorge, between high cliffs of 
white chalk thdt sometimes overhung it. Down the 
cliffs was a scrub of birches and there were many 
birds there. And high up the cliff was a little .shelf 
by a tree, whereon they clambered to pass the night. 

T hey had had scarcely any food; it was not 
the time of year for berries, and they had no 
time to go aside to snare or waylay. They tramped 
in a hungry weary silence, gnawing at twigs and 
leaves. But over the surface of the cliffs were a 
multitude of snails, and in a bush were the freshly 
laid eggs of a little bird, and then Ugh-lomi threw 
at and killed a squirrel in a beech-tree, .so that at 
last they fed well. Ugh-lomi watched during the 
night, his chin on his knees ; and he heard young 
foxes crying hard by. and the noise of mammoths 
down the gorge and the liysenas yelling and laughing 
far away. It was chilly, but they dared not light a 
fire. Whenever he dozed, his spirit went abroad, 
and straightway met with the spirit of Uya, and 
they fought. And always Ugh-lomi was paralysed 
so that he could not smite nor run. and then he would 
awake suddenly. Eudena, too. dreamt evil things 
of Uya. so that they both awoke with the fear of 
him in their hearts, and by the light of the dawn 
they saw a woolly rhinoceros go blundering down 
the valley. 

During the day they caressed one another and 
were glad of the sunshine, and Eudena’s leg was so 
stiff she sat on the ledge all day. Ugh-lomi found 
great flints sticking out of the cliff face, greater 
than any he had seen, and he dragged some to the 
ledge and began chipping,- so as to be armed against 
Uya. when he came again. And at one he laughed 
heartily, and Eudena laughed, and they threw it 
about in derision. It had a hole in it. They stuck 
their finger-s through it, it was very funny indeed. 
Then they peeped at one another through it. .After- 
wards, Ugh-lomi got himself a stick, and thrusting 
by chance at this foolish flint, the stick went in and 
stuck there. He had rammed it in too tightly to 
withdraw it. That was still stranger — scarcely 


funny, terrible almost, and for a tiwie Ugh-lomi did 
not greatly care to touch the thing. It was as if 
the dint had bit and held with its teeth. But then 
he got familiar with the odd combination. He swung 
it about, and perceived that the stick with the heavy 
stone on the end struck a better blow than anything 
he knew. He went to and fro swinging it, and strik- 
ing with it : but later he tired of it and threw it 
aside. In the afternoon he went up over the brow 
of the white cliff, and lay watching by a rabbit- 
warren until the rabbits came out to play. There 
were no men thereabouts, and the rabbits were heed- 
less. He threw a smiting stone he had made and 
got a kill. 

That night they made a fire from flint sparks and 
bracken fronds, and talked and caressed by it. And 
in their sleep Uya’s spirit came again, and suddenly, 
while Ugh-lomi was trying to fight vainly, the fool- 
ish flint on the stick came into his hand, and he 
struck Uj’a with it, and behold ! it killed him. But 
afterwards came other dreams of Uya — for spirits 
take a lot of killing, and he had to l)e killed again. 
Then after that the stone would not keep on the 
stick. He awoke tired and rather gloomy, and was 
sulky all the forenoon, in spite of Eudena’s kind- 
liness, and instead of hunting he sat chipping a 
sharp edge to the singular flint, and looking strangely 
at her. Then he bound the perforated flint on to 
the stick with strips of rabbit skin. And afterwards 
he walked up and down the ledge, striking with it, 
and muttering to himself, and thinking of Uya. It 
felt very fine and heavy in the hand. 

Several days, more than there was any counting 
in those days, five days, it may be, or six, did Ugh- 
lomi and Eudena stay on that shelf in the gorge of 
the river, and they lost all fear of men. and their 
fire burnt redly of a night. And they were very 
merry together; there was food every day, sweet 
water, and no enemies. Eudena’s knee was well in 
a couple of days, for those ancient savages had 
quick-healing flesh. Indeed, they were very happy. 

On one of those days Ugh-lomi dropped a chunk 
of flint over the cliff. He saw it fall, and go bound- 
ing across the river bank into the river, and after 
laughing and thinking it over a little he tried another. 
This smashed a bush of hazel in the most interest- 
ing way. They spent all the morning dropping stones 
from the ledge, and in the afternoon they discovered 
this new and interesting pastime was also possible 
from the cliff brow. The next day they had for- 
g{5tten this delight. Or at least, it seemed they had 
forgotten. 

B ut Uya came in dreams to spoil the paradise. 

Three nights he came fighting Ugh-lomi. In 
the morning after these dreams Ugh-lomi would 
walk up and down, threatening him and swinging 
the axe, and at la.st came the night after Ugh-lomi 
brained the otter, and they had feasted. Uya went 
too far. Ugh-lomi awoke, scowling under his heavy 
brows, and he took his axe, and extending his hand 
towards Eudena he bade her wait for him upon the 
ledge. Then he clambered down the white declivity, 
glanced up once from the foot of it and flourished 
his axe. and without looking back again went strid- 
ing along the river bank until the overhanging cliff 
at the bend hid him. 

Two days and nights did Eudena sit alone by the 
fire on the ledge waiting, and in the night the beasts 
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howled over the cliffs and down the valley, and on 
the cliff over against her the hunched hvccnas prowled 
Mack against tlie sky. But no evil thing came near 
her save fear. Once, far away, she heard the roar- 
ing of a lion, following the horses as they came 
northward over the grass lands with the spring. All 
that time she waited — the waiting that is pain. 

And the third day Ugh-lomi came hack, up the 
river. The plumes of a raven were in his hair. The 
first axe was red-stained, and had long dark hairs 
upon it, and he carried the necklace that had marked 
the favourite of Uya in his hand, lie walked in the 
soft places, giving ikj heed to his trail. Save a raw 
cut below his jaw there was not a wound upon him. 
“Uya !’’ cried Ugh-lomi exultant, and Kudena saw 
it was well. lie put the necklace on Eudena, and 
they ate and drank together. And after eating he 
began to rehearse the whole story from the begin- 
ning, when Uya had cast his eyes on Eudena, and 
Uya and Ugh-lunii, fighting in the fore.st, had been 
chased by the bear, eking out his scanty words with 
abundant pantomime, springing to his feet and whirl- 
ing the stone axe round when it came to the fighting. 
The last fight was a mighty one. staminng and 'hout- 
ing, and once a blow at the fire that sent a torrent 
of sparks up into the night. And h'udena sat red 
in the light of the fire, gloating on him, her face 
flusherl and her eyes shining, and the necklace Uya 
had made about her neck. It was a splendid time, 
and the stars that looked down on us looked down 
on her. our ancestor — who has been dead now these 
fifty thousand years. 

CHAPTER II 

The Cave Bear 

I N the days when Eudena and Ugh-lomi fled 
from the people of Uya towards the fir-clad 
mountains of the Weald, across tlie forests of 
sweet chestnut and the grass-clad chalk land, and hid 
themselves at last in the gorge of the river between 
the chalk cliffs, men were few and their squatting- 
places far between. The nearest men to them were 
those of the tribe, a full day's journey <lown the 
river, and up the mountains there were none. Man 
was indeed a newcomer to this part of the world in 
that ancient time, coming .slowly along the rivers, 
generation after generation, from one squatting-])lace 
to another, from the south-westward. And the ani- 
mals that held the land, the hippopotamus and rhi- 
noceros of the river valleys, the horses of the grass 
plains, the deer and swine of the wnod.s, the grey 
apes in the branches, the cattle of the uplands, feared 
him but little — let alone the mammoths in the moun- 
tains and the elephants that came through the land 
in the summer-time out of the south. For why 
should they fear him, with hut the rough, chipped 
flints that he had not learnt to haft and which he 
threw hut ill, and the poor spear of sharpened wood, 
as all the weapons he had against hoof and horn, 
tooth and claw? 

Andoo, the huge cave hear, who lived in the cave 
up the gorge, had never even seen a man in all his 
wi.se and re.spectahle life, until midway through one 
night, as he was prowling down the gorge along the 
cliff edge, he saw the glare of Rudena’s fire tipon 
the ledge, and Eudena red and shining, and Ugh- 
lomi. with a gigantic shadow mocking him upon the 


white cliff, going to and fro. shaking his mane of 
hair, and waving the axe of stone — the- first axe of 
stone — while he chanted of the killing of Uya. 'J'he 
cave bear was far up the gorge, and he saw the 
thing slanting-ways and far off. lie was so sur- 
prised he stood quite still upon the edge, sniffing 
the novel odour of burning bracken, and wondering 
whether the dawn was coming up in the wrong place. 

He was the lord of the rocks and caves, was the 
cave hear, as his slighter brother, the grizzly, was 
lord of the thick wi;ods below, and as the dappled 
lion — the lion of those days was dap])led — was lord 
of the thorn-thickets, ree<ll)eds, and open plains. 
He was the greatest of all meat-eaters; he knew no 
fear, none preyed on him, and none gave him battle ; 
only the rhinoceros was beyond his strength. Even 
the mammoth shunned his country. This jnva.sion 
jierplexed him. He noticed these new beasts were 
shaped like monkeys, and sparsely hairy like young 
pigs. “Monkey and young pig.” said the cave hear. 
"It might not lie so had. But that red thing that 
jumps, and the black thing jumj)ing with it yonder! 
Never in my life have I seen such things before!” 

lie came slowly along the brow of the cliff 
towards them., stopping thrice to sniff and peer, and 
the reek of the fire grew stronger. A couple of 
hya;nas also were so intent upon the itiiiig below 
that Atuluo, coming soft an<l easy, was close upon 
them before they knew of him or he of them. They 
started guiltily and went lurching off. Coming 
round in a wheel, a hundred yards off. they began 
yelling and calling him names to revenge themselves 
for the start they had had. “Ya-ha!” they. a'ieJ. 
“Who can’t grub his own l)urrnws? Who eats roots 
like a ])ig ? . . . ^’a-ha !” for even in those (lavs the 
hy.'cna's manners were just as offensive as they are 
now. 

“M'ho answers the hyjena?” gntwied Andoo, peer- 
ing through the midnight dimness at them, and then 
going to look at the cliff edge. 

There was Ugh-lomi still telling his story, and 
the fire getting low. and the scent of the burning 
hot and strong. 

Andoo stood on the edge of the chalk cliff for 
some time, shifting his vast weight from foot to 
foot, and swaying his head to and fro, with hi.s mouth 
open, his ears erect and twitching, and the nostrils 
of his hig black muzzle sniffing. He was very curi- 
ous, was the cave hear, more curious than any of 
the hears that live now, and the flickering fire and 
the incomprehensible movements of the man, let alone 
the intrusion into his indisputable province, stirred 
him with a .sense of strange new happenings. He 
had been after red deer fawn that night, fo' the 
cave hear was a miscellaneous hunter, hut this quite 
turned him frum that enterprise. 

“Ya-ha!” yelled the liyxnns behind, “Ya-ha-ha!” 

Peering through the starli,ght. Andoo saw there 
were now three or four going to ami fro against the 
grey hillside. "Thev will hang about me now all 
the night. . . . until I kill.” said Andoo. “Filth of 
the wni'lil !" And mainlv to annov them, he resolved 
to watch the red flicker in the gorge until the dawn 
came (o drive the hy.Tna snim home. And after 
a time they vanished, ami he heard their voices, like 
a])art’/ of Cockney heanfeasters, away in the beech- 
woods. Then they came slinking near again. Andoo 
yawned and went on along the cliff, and they fol- 
lowed. Then he stopped and went back. 
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It was a splendid night, beset with shining con- 
stellations, the same stars, hut not the same constel- 
lations we know, for since those days all the stars 
have had time to move into new places. Far away 
across the open space beyond where the heavy- 
shouldered, lean-bodied hya;nas blundered and 
howled, was a beech-wood, and the mountain slopes 
rose beyond, a dim mystery, until their snow-capped 
summits came out white and cold and clear, touched 
by the first rays of the yet unseen moon. It was a 
vast silence, save when the yell of the hytenas flung 
a N-ani.shing discordance across its peace, or when 
from down the hills the trumpeting of the new-come 
elephants came faintly on the faint breeze. And 
below now, the red flicker had dwindled and was 
steady, and shone a deeper red, and Ugh-lomi had 
finished liis story and was preparing to sleep, and 
Eudena sat and listened to the .strange voices of 
unknown beasts, and watched the dark eastern sky 
growing deeply luminous at the advent of the moon. 
Down below, the river talked to itself; and things 
unseen went to and fro. 

After a time the liear went away, but in an hour 
he was back again. Then, as if struck by a thought, 
he turned, and went np the gorge. . . . 

T he night passed, and Ugh-lonii slept on. The 
waning moon ro.se and lit the gaunt white cliff 
overhead with a light that was pale and vague. The 
gorge remained in a deeper shadow and .seemed all 
the darker. Then by imperceptible degrees, the day 
came stealing in the wake of the moonlight. Eude- 
na’s eves wandered to the cliff brow overhead once, 
and then again. Ifach time the line was sharp and 
clear against the sky. and yet she ha<l a dim percep- 
tion of something lurking there. The red of the 
fire grew deeper and deeper, grey scales spread upon 
it. its vertical column of smoke became more and 
more visible, and up and down the gorge things that 
had been unseen grew clear in a colourless illumina- 
tion. Slie may have dozed. 

Sinldenlv she started up from her .squatting posi- 
tion, erect and alert, scrutinising the cliff up and 
down. 

She made the faintest sound, and Ugh-lomi too, 
light-sleeping like an animal, was instantly awake. 
He caught up his a.xe and came noiselessly to her 
side. 

The light was .still dim. the world now all in black 
and dark grev, and one sickly star still lingered over- 
head. The ledge they were on was a little grassv 
space, six feet wide, perhaps, and twenty feet long, 
sloping outwardly, and with a handful of St. John’s 
wort growing near the edge. Below it the soft, white 
rock fell away In a steep slope of nearly fifty feet 
to the thick i)u.sh of hazel that fringed the river. 
Down the river this slope increased, until some way 
off a thin grass held its own right up to the crest of 
the cliff. Overhead, forty or fifty feet of rock 
bulged into the great masses characteristic of chalk, 
but at the end of the ledge a gully, a precipitous 
groove of discoloured rock, slashed the face of the 
cliff, and gave a footing to a scrubby growth, by 
which Eudena and Ilgbdomi went up and down. 

They stood as noiseless as startled deer, with every 
sense expectant. For a minute they heard nothing, 
and then came a faint rattling of dust down the gully, 
and the creaking of twigs. 

Ugh-lomi gripped his axe. and went to the brow 


of the ledge, for the bulge of the chalk overhead 
had hidden the upper part of the gully. And forth - 
with, with a sudden contraction of the heart, he saw 
the cave bear half-way down from the brow, and 
making a gingerly backward step with his flat hind- 
foot. His hind-quarters were towards Ugh-lomi, 
and he clawed at the rocks and bushes so that he 
.seemed flattened against the cliff. He looked none 
the less for that. From his shining snout to his 
stumpy tail he was a lion and a half, the length of 
two tall men. He looked over his shoulder, and 
his huge moutli was open with the exertmn of hold- 
ing up his great carcass, and his tongue lay out. . . . 

He got his footing, and came down slowly, a yard 
nearer. 

“Bear,” said Ugh-lomi. looking round with his 
face white. 

But Eudena, with terror in her eyes, was pointing 
down the cliff. 

Ugh-lomi’s mouth fell open. For down below, 
with her big fore-feet against the rock, stood another 
big brown-grey bulk — the she-bear. She was not 
so big as Andoo, but she was big enough for all that. 

Then suddenly Ugh-lomi gave a cry, and catching 
up a handful of the litter of ferns that lay scattered 
on the ledge, he thrust it into the pallid ash of the 
fire. “Brother Fire !’’ he cried, “Brother Fire !’’ And 
Eudena, starting into activity, did likewise. “Brother 
Fire ! Help, help ! Brother Fire !” 

Brother Fire was still red in his heart, but he 
turned to grey as they scattered him. “Brotlier 
Fire !’’ they screamed. But he whispered and passed, 
and there was nothing but ashes. Then Ugh-lomi 
danced with anger and struck the a.shes with his fist. 
But Eudena began to hammer the firestone against 
a flint. And the eyes of each were turning ever and 
again towards the gully by which Andoo was climb- 
ing down. Brother Fire ! 

S UDDENLY the huge furry hind-quarters of the 
bear came into view, beneath the bulge of the 
chalk that had hidden him. He was still clambering 
gingerly down the nearly vertical surface. His head 
was yet out of sight, hut they could hear him talk- 
ing to himself. “Pig and monkey,” said the cave 
bear. “It ought to be good.” 

Eudena struck a spark and blew at it ; it twinkled 
brighter and then — went out. At that she cast down 
flint and firestone and stared blankly. Then she 
sprang to her feet and scrambled a yard or so up 
the cliff above the ledge. How she hung on even 
for a moment I do not know, for the chalk was 
vertical and without grip for a monkey. In a couple 
of seconds she had slid hack to the ledge again with 
bleeding hands. 

Ugh-lomi was making frantic rushes about the 
ledge — now he would go to the edge, now to the 
gully. He did not know what to do. he could not 
think. The she-bear looked smaller than her mate — 
much. If they rushed down on her together, ovr 
might live. “Ugh?" said the cave bear, and Ugh- 
lomi turned again and saw his little e3-es peering 
under the bulge of the chalk. 

Eudena, cowering at the end of the ledge, began 
to scream like a gripped rabbit. 

At that a sort of madness came upon Ugh-lomi. 
With a mighty cry, he caught up his axe and ran 
towards Andoo. The monster gave a grunt of sur- 
prise. In a moment Ugh-lomi was clinging to a 
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bush rig\V underneath the bear, and in another he 
was haiigiv^ to its back half buried in fur, with one 
fist clutched in the hair under its jaw. The bear 
was too astonished at this fantastic attack to do more 
than cling pas.sive. And then the axe, the first of 
all axes, rang on its skull. 

The bear’s head twisted from side to side, and 
he began a petulant scolding growl. The axe bit 
within an inch of the left eye, and the hot blood 
blinded that side. .\t that the brute roared with 
surprise and anger, and his teeth gnashed six inches 
from Ugh-lomi's face. 'I'hen the axe, clubbed close, 
came down heavily on the corner of the jaw. 

The next blow blinded the right side and called 
forth a roar, this time of pain. Eudena saw the 
huge, flat feet slipping and sliding, and suddenly the 
bear gave a clumsy leap sideways, as if for the 
ledge. Then everything vanished, and the hazels 
smashed, and a roar of jjain and a tumult of shouts 
and growls came up from far below. 

Eudena screamed and ran to the edge and peered 
over. For a moment, man and bears were a heap 
together, Ugh-iomi uppermost ; and then he had 
sprung clear and was scaling the gully again, witli 
the bears rolling and striking at one another among 
the hazels. But lit had left his axe below, and three 
knob-ended sireak.s of camiine were shooting down 
his thigh. "Up!” he cried, and in a moment Eu- 
dena was leading the way to the top of the cliff. 

In half a minute they were at the crest, their hearts 
pumping noisily, with Andoo and his wife far and 
safe below tliem. Andoo was sitting on his haunches, 
both paws at work, trying with quick exasperated 
movements to wipe the blindness out of his eyes, 
and the she-bear stood on all-fours a little way off, 
ruffled in appearance and growling angrily. Ugh- 
lonii flung himself flat on the grass, and lay panting 
and bleeding with his face on his arms. 

Fur a second Kudena regarded the liears, then she 
came and sat be.side him, looking at him. . . . 

Presently she put forth her hand timidly and 
touched him. and made the guttural sound that was 
his name. He turned over and raised himself on 
his arm. Tlis face was pale, like the face of one 
who is afraid. He looked at her steadfastly for a 
moment, and then suddenly he laughed. “Waugh I” 
he said exultantly. 

“Waugh!” said she — a simple but expressive con- 
versation. 

Then L'gb-lomi came and knelt beside her, and 
on hands and knees peered over the brow and exam- 
ined the gorge. His breath was steady now, and the 
blood on his leg bad ceased to flow, though the 
scratches the she-bcar had made were open and wide. 
He squatted up and sat .staring at the footmarks of 
the great bear as they came to the gully — they were 
as wide as his head and twice as long. Then he 
jumped up and went along the cliff face until the 
ledge was visible. Here he sat down for some time 
thinking, while Eiulena watched him. Presently she 
saw the bears had gone. 

At last Ugh-lomi rose, as one whose mind is made 
up. T-fe returned towards the gully. Eudena keeping 
close by him, and together they clambered to the 
ledge. They took the firestone and a flint, and then 
Ugh-lomi went down to the foot of the cliff very 
cautiously, and found his axe. They returned to 
the cliff as quietly as they could, an^ set off at a 
brisk walk. The ledge was a home no longer, with 


such callers in the neighbourhood. Ugh-lomi car- 
ried the axe and Eudena the firestone. So simple 
was a Palaeolithic removal. 

T hey went up-stream, although it might lead 
to the very lair of the cave bear, because there 
was no other way to go. Down the stream was the 
tribe, and had not Ugh-lomi killed Uya and Wau ? 
By the stream they had to keep — because of drinking. 

So they marched through beech trees, with the 
gorge deepening until the river flowed, a frothing 
rapid, five hundred feet below them. Of all the 
changeful things in this world of change, the courses 
of rivers in deep valleys change least. It was the 
river Wey. the river we know to-day, and they 
marched over the very .spots where nowadays stand 
little Guildford and Godaiming — the first human 
beings to come into the land. Once a grey ape chat- 
tered and vanished, and all along the cliff edge, vast 
and even, ran the spoor of the great cave bear. 

And then the spoor of the bear fell away from the 
cliff, showing. Ugh-lomi thought, that he came from 
some place to the left, and keeping to the cliff's edge, 
they presently came to an eml. They found them- 
selves looking down on a great semi-circular space 
caused by the collapse of the cliff. It hail smashed 
right across the gorge, banking the up-stream water 
back in a pool which overflowed in a rapid. The 
slip had happened long ago. It was grassed over, 
but the face of the cliffs that .st(X>d about the semi- 
circle was still almost fresh-looking and white as 
on the day when the rock must have broken and slid 
down. Starkly exposed and black under the foot 
of these cliffs were the mouths of several caves. And 
as they stood there, looking at the space, and disin- 
clined to skirt it, because they thought the l)ears’ 
lair lay somewhere on the left in the direction they 
must needs take, they saw suddenlv first one hear 
and then two coming up the grass slope to the right 
and going across the amphitheatre towards the caves. 
Andoo was first; he dropped a little on his fore-foot 
and his mien was despondent, and the she-bear came 
shuffling behind. 

Eudena and Ugh-lomi .stepped hack from the cliff 
until they could just see the bears over the verge. 
Then Ugh-lomi .stopped. Eudena pulleil his arm, 
but he turned with a forbidding gesture, and her 
hand dropped. Ugh-lomi stood watching the bears, 
with his axe in his hand, until they had vanished into 
the cave. He growled softly, and shook the axe at 
the she-bear 's receding quarters. Then to Eudena’s 
terror, instead of creeping off with her. he lay flat 
down and crawled forward into .such a position that 
he could just see the cave. It was bears — and he 
did it as calmly as if it had been rabbits he was 
watching ! 

He lay still, tike a barked log, sun-dappled, in 
the shadow of the trees. He was thinking. .'\nd 
Eudena had learnt, even when a little girl, that when 
Ugh-lomi became still like that, jawbone on fist, 
novel things presently began to happen. 

It was an hour before the thinking was over; it 
was noon when the two little savages had found 
their way to the cliff brow that overhung the bears’ 
cave. And all the long afternoon they fought des- 
perately with a great Ixmlder of chalk : trundling it, 
with nothing Injt their unaided sturdy muscles, from 
the gully where it had hung like a loose tooth, 
towards the cliff top. It was full two yards about 
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it stood as high as Eudena’s waist, it was obtuse- 
angled and toothed with flints. And when the sun 
set it was poised, three inches from the edge, above 
the cave of the great cave bear. 

in the cave conversation languished during that 
afternoon. The she-bear snoozed sulkily in her cor- 
ner — for she was fond of pig and monkey — and 
Andoo was busy licking the side of his paw and 
smearing his face to cool the .smart and inflamma- 
tion of Iris wounds. Afterwards he went and sat 
just within the mouth of the cave, blinking out at 
the afternoon sun with his uninjured eye, and 
thinking. 

“I never was so startled in my life.” he said at 
last. “They are the most extraordinary beasts. At- 
tacking me!" 

“I don't like them,” said the she-bear, out of the 
darkness behind. 

“A feebler sort of beast I never saw. I can’t 
think what the world is coming to. Scraggy, weedy 
legs. . . . Wonder how they keep warm in winter?” 

“Very likely they don’t." said the she-bear. 

“I suppose it’s a sort of monkey gone wrong.” 

“It’s a change,” .said the she-bear. 

A pause. 

“The advantage he had was merely accidental,” 
said .Andoo. “These things will happen at times.” 

"I can't understand why you let go," said the she- 
bear. 

T hat matter had been discussed before, and 
settled. So Andoo, being a bear of experience, 
remained silent for a space. Then he resumed upon 
a different aspect of the matter. “He has a sort of 
claw — a long claw that he seemed to have first on 
one paw and then on the other. Just one claw. 
They’re very odd things. The bright thing, too. thev 
seemed to have — like that glare that comes in the 
sky in daytime — only it jumps alrout — it’s really 
worth seeing. It's a thing with a root, too — like grass 
when it is windy.” 

“Does it bite?" asked the she-bear, “If it lutes 
it can't be a plant.” 

“No — I don't know." said Andoo. “But it’s 
curious, anyhow.” 

“I wonder if they arc good eating?” said the she- 
bear. 

“They look it," said .Andoo, with appetite — for 
the cave bear, like the polar bear, was an incurable 
carnivore — no roots or honey for him. 

The two bears fell into a meditation for a space. 
Then .Andoo resumed his simple attentions to his 
eye. The sunlight up the green slope before the 
cave mouth grew warmer in tone and warmer, until 
it wa.s a ruddy amber. 

“Curious sort of thing — clay,” said the cave bear. 
“Lot too much of it. T think. Quite unsuitable for 
hunting. Dazzles me always. I can’t smell nearly 
so well by day.” 

The she-1)ear did not answer, but there came a 
measured crunching sound out of the darkness. She 
had turned up a hone. Andex) yawned. “Well,” he 
said. He strolled to the cave mouth and stood with 
his head projecting, surveying the amphitheatre. He 
found he had to turn his head completely round to 
see objects on his right-hand side. No doubt that 
eye would be all right to-morrow. 

He yawned again. There was a tap overhead, 
and a big mass of chalk flew out from the cliff face. 


dropped a yard in front of his nose, anU starred 
into a dozen unequal fragments. It startled him 
extremely. 

When he had recovered a little from his shock, 
he went and sniffed curiously at the representative 
pieces of the fallen projectile. They had a dis- 
tinctive flavour, oddly reminiscent of the two drab 
animals .of the ledge. He sat up and pawed the 
larger lump, and walked round it several times, try- 
ing to find a man about it somewhere. . . . 

When night had come he went off down the river 
gorge to see if he could cut off either of the ledge’s 
occupants. The ledge was empty, there were no 
signs of the red thing, but as he was rather hungry 
he did not loiter long that night, but pushed on to 
pick up a red deer fawn. He forgot about the 
drab animals. He found a fawn, but the doe was 
close by and made an ugly fight for her young. 
.Andoo had to leave the fawn, but as her blood was 
up she stuck to the attack, and at last he got in a 
blow of his paw on her nose, and so got hold of 
lier. More meat but less delicacy, and the she-bear. 
following, had her share. The next afternoon, curi- 
ously enough, the very fellow of the first white rock 
fell, and smashed precisely according to precedent. 

The aim of the third, that fell the night after, 
however, was better. It hit Andoo’s unspeculative 
skull with a crack that echoed up the cliff, and the 
white fragments went dancing to all the points of 
the compass. The she-bear coming after him and 
sniffing. curiously at him. found him lying in an 
odd sort of attitude, with his head wet and all out 
of shape. She was a young she-bear, and inexperi- 
enced, and having sniffed about him for some time 
and licked him a little, and so forth, she decided to 
leave him until the odd mood had passed, and went 
on her hunting alone. 

She looked up the fawn of the red doe they had 
killed two nights ago, and found it. But it was 
lonely hunting without Andoo, and she returned 
cavewarcl before dawn. The sky was grey and over- 
cast, the trees up the gorge were black and unfamil- 
iar, and into her ursine mind came a dim sense of 
strange and dreary happenings. She lifted up her 
voice and called .Andoo by name. The sides of the 
gorge reechoed her. 

As she approached the caves she saw in the half 
light, and heard a couple of jackals scuttle off, and 
immediately after a hyama howled and a dozen 
clumsy bulks went lumbering up the slope, and 
stopped and yelle<l derision. “Lord of the rocks 
and caves — ya-ha !" came down the wind. The dis- 
mal feeling in the she-bear’s mind became suddenly 
acute. She shuffled across the amphitheatre. 

“Ya-ha!” said the hyanas, retreating. “Ya-ha!” 

The cave bear was not lying quite in the same 
attitude, because the hyana.s had been busy, and in 
one place bis ribs showed white. Dotted over the 
turf about him lay the smashed fragments of the 
three great lumps of chalk. And the air was full 
of the scent of death. 

The she-bear stopped dead. Even now. that the 
great and wonderful Andoo was killed was beyond 
her believing. Then she heard far overhead a sound, 
a queer sound, a little like the shout of a hyaena but 
fuller and lower in pitch. She looked np. her little 
dawn-blinded eyes seeing little, her nostrils quiver- 
ing, And there, on the cliff edge, far above her 
against the bright pink of dawn, were two little 
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shaggy round dark things, the heads of Eudena and 
L’gh-loini, as they shouted derision at her. But 
though she could not see them very distinctly she 
could hear, and dimly she began to apprehend. A 
novel feeling as of imminent strange evils came into 
her heart. 

She began to e-xaniine the smashed fragments of 
chalk that lav about .'\nduo. For a .space she stood 
still, looking a!)uut her and making a lo'V continu- 
ous sound that was almost a moan Then she went 
back incredulously to Andoo to iiiaKe one last effort 
to rouse him. 


CHAPTER III 
The First Horseman 

I N the days before Ugh-lomi there was little 
trouble between the horses and men. They 
lived apart — the men in the river swamps and 
thickets, the horses on the wide grassy uplands be- 
tween the chestnuts and the pines. Sometimes a 
pony would come straying into the clogging marshes 
to make a flint-hacked meal, and sometimes the tribe 
would find one, the kill of a lion, and drive off the 
jackals, and feast heartily while the sun was high. 
I'hese horses of the old lime were clumsy at the fet- 
lock and dun-coloured, with a rough tail and big 
head. They came every spring-time nortb-wchtward 
into the country, after the swallows and before the 
hippopotami, as the grass on the wide duwnland 
stretclies grew long. They came only in small bodies 
thus far, each herd, a stallion and two or three mares 
and a foal or so, having its own stretch of country, 
and they went again when the chestnut-trees were 
yellow and the wolves came down the Wealden 
mountains. 

It was their custom to graze right out in the open, 
going into cover only in the heat of the day. They 
avoided the long stretches of thorn and beechwood, 
preferring an isolated group of trees void of ambus- 
cade, so that it was hard to come upon them. They 
were never fighters ; their heels and teeth were for 
one another, hut in the clear country, once they were 
started, no living thing came near them, though per- 
haps the elepluint might have done so had he felt 
the need. And in those days man seemed a harm- 
less thing enough. No whisper of propltetic intelli- 
gence told the species of the terrible slavery that 
was to come, of the whip and spur and bearing-rein, 
the clumsy load and the slippery street, the insuffi- 
cient food, and the knacker’s yard, that was to replace 
the wide grass-land and the freedom of the earth. 

Down in the Wey marshes Ugh-lomi and Eudena 
had never seen the horses closely, hut now they saw 
them every day as the two of them raided out from 
their lair on the ledge in the gorge, raiding together 
in search of food. They had returned to the ledge 
after the killing of .'Vndoo; for of the she-l)ear they 
were not afraid. The she-hear had become afraid 
of them, and when she winded them she went aside. 
The two went together everywhere : for since they 
left the trihe Eiulena was not so much Ugh-lomi’s 
woman as his mate : she learnt to hunt even — a.s 
much, that is. as any woman could. She was indeed 
a marvellous woman. He would lie for hours watch- 
ing a beast, or planning catches in that shock head 


of his, and she would stay beside him, with her 
bright eyes upon him. offering no irritating sugges- 
tions — as still as any man. A wonderful woman ! 

At the top of the cliff was an open gras.sy lawn 
and then beechwoods, and going through the beech- 
woods one came to the edge of the rolling gra.ssy 
expanse, and in sight of the horses. Here, on the 
edge of the wood and bracken, were the rabbit- 
burrows, and here among the fronds Eiulena and 
Ugh-lomi would lie with their throwing-stones ready, 
until the little peojde came out to nibble and play 
in the sunset. And wliile Eiulena would sit. a silent 
figure of watchfulness, regarding the burrows, Ugh- 
lomi’s eyes were ever awaj’ across the greensward 
at those wonderful grazing strangers. 

In a dim way he aiipreciated their grace and their 
supple nimhleness. As the sun declined in the eve- 
ning-time, and the heat of the day passed, tliey 
would become active, would start chasing one an- 
other. neighing, dodging, shaking their manes, com- 
ing round in great curves, sometimes so close that 
tlie pounding of the turf sounded like lutrried thun- 
der. It looked so fine that Ugh-lomi wanted to join 
in badlv. And sometimes one wouhl rult over on 
the turf, kicking four hoofs heavenward, -which 
seemed formidable ami was certainly much less al- 
luring. 

Dim imaginings ran through Ugh-lomi’s mind as 
he watclied — by virtue of which two ralihits lived 
the longer. And sleeping. Ids brains were clearer 
ami bolder — for that was the way in those days. He 
came near the horses, he dreamt, and fought, smit- 
ing-^)ne again.st hoof. I)Ut then the horses changed 
to men. or. at least, to men wilii horses’ heads, and 
lie awoke in a cold sweat of terror. 

Yet the next day in the morning, as the horses 
were grazing, one of the mares whinnied, ami they 
saw Ugh-lomi condng np the wind. They all stopped 
their eating and watched him. Ugh-lomi was not 
coming towards them, but .strolling obliquely across 
the open, looking at anything in the world but 
horses. He hail stuck three fern-fronds into the 
mat of his hair, giving liim a remarkable appearance, 
and be walked very slowly. ‘‘What’s up now?” said 
the Master Horse, who was capable, but inexper- 
ienced. 

“It looks more like the first half of an animal 
than anything else in the wnrkl.” he said. “Fore- 
legs ami no hind.” 

“It’s only one of those \nnk monkey things,” said 
the Eldest Mare. “'I'hey're a .sort of river monkey. 
'I'hcv’re quite common on the plains.” • 

Ugh-lond continued his oblique advance. The 
EUlcst Mare was struck with the want of motive in 
his proceedings. 

“Fool !” said the Eldest Mare, in a quick conclusive 
wav she had. She resumed her grazing. The Mas- 
ter Horse and the Second Mare followed .suit. 

“Look ! he’s nearer,” said the Foal with a Stripe. 

One of the younger foals made uneasy move- 
ments. Ugh-lomi squatted down, and sat regarding 
the horses fixedly. In a little while he was satisfied 
that thev meant neither flight nor hostilities. He be- 
gan to consider his next procedure. He did not 
feel anxious to kill, hut he had his axe with him. and 
the spirit of sport was upon him. How would one 
kill one of these creatures? — these great beautiful 
creatures ! 
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E UDENA, watching him with a fearful admira- 
iion from the cover of the bracken, saw him 
presently go on all fours, and so proceed again. But 
tlie horses jjrefcrred him a biped to a quadruped, 
and the Master Horse threw up his liead and gave 
the word to move. L'gh-lomi thought they were off 
for good, but after a minute’s gallop they came 
round in a wide curve, and stood winding him. 
Then, as a rise in the ground hid him, they tailed 
out, the Master Horse leading, and approached him 
spirally. 

He was as ignorant of the possibilities of a horse as 
they were of his. And at this stage it would seem 
he funketl. He knew this kind of stalking would 
make red deer or buffalo charge, if it were persisted 
in. At any rate Ettdena saw him jump up and come 
walking towards her with the fern plumes held in 
his hand. 

.She stood iqi, and he grinned to show that the 
whole thing was an immense lark, and that what he 
had done was just what he had planned to do from 
the very beginning. So that incident ended. But 
he was very thoughtful all that day. 

The next day tliis foolish drab creature with the 
leonine mane, instead of going about the grazing 
or hunting he was made for, was prowling round 
the horses again. The Pddest Mare was all for 
silent contempt. “I suppose he wants to learn some- 
thing from u.s,” she said, ami “Lei him.’’ The next 
day he was at it again. The Master Horse decided 
he meant absolutely nothing. But as a matter of 
fact. Ugh-lonii, the first of men to feel that curious 
spell of the horse that hinds us even to this clay, 
meant a great deal. He admired them unreservedly. 
There was a nidiment of the snob in him. I am 
afraid, an<l he wanted to be near ih'se beautifully- 
curved animals. Then there were vague concep- 
tions of a kill. If only they would let him come 
near them ! But they drew the line, he found, at 
fifty yards. If he came nearer than tliat they moved 
off — with dignit}', I suppose it was the way he had 
blinded Aiidoo that made him think of leaping on 
the back of one of them. But though Eiidena after 
a time came out in the ojicii too, and they did some 
unobtrusive stalking, things stopped there. 

Then one memorable clay a new idea came to 
Ugh-lonii. The Horse looks clown and level, hut he 
does not 'ook up. No animals look up — they have 
too muon common-sense. It was only that fantastic 
creature, man, could wa-ste his wits skyward. Ugh- 
lomi made no philosophical deductions, but he per- 
ceived the thing was so. So he spent a weary day 
in a beech that stood in the open, while Eudena 
stalked. Usuallv ihe horses went into the shade in 
the heat of the afternoon, hut that day the sky was 
overra.st. and they would not. in spite of Endena’s 
solleitude. 

It was two clays later tha>. Llgh-lomi harl his de- 
rirc. The day was hlazii'ig hot. anrl the multiplying 
flies asserted themselves. 'Hk' lairses .stnjipecl graz- 
ing before niid-day, and came into tlie shadow below 
him. and .''tnnd in rnu])les nose to tail, flapping. 

The Master Horse. 1)\- virtue of his heels, came 
closest to the t''ee. .And .suddenly thcr^- was a rustle 
and a creak, a thud. . . . Then a sharp chipped 
flint hit him on the cheek. The Master Horse stum- 
hled, came on one knee, rose to his feet, and was off 
like the wind. The air was full of tlie v'hirl of limbs, 
the prance of hoofs, and snorts of alarm. Ugh-lomi 


was pitched a foot in the air, came down again, up 
again, his stomach was hit violently, and then his 
knees got a grip of something between them. He 
found himself clutching with knees, feet, and hands, 
careering violently with extraordinary oscillation 
through the air — his axe gone heaven knows whither. 
"Hold tight," said Mother Instinct, and he did. 

He was aware of a lot of coarse hair in his face, 
some of it between his teeth, and of green turf 
streaming past in front of his eyes. He saw the 
shoulder of the Master Horse, vast and sleek, with the 
muscles flowing swiftly under the skin. He perceived 
that his arms were round the neck, and that the vio- 
lent jerkings he experienced had a sort of rhythm. 

Then he was in the midst of a wild rush of tree- 
stems. and then there were fronds of bracken about, 
and then more open turf. Then a stream of peb- 
bles rushing past, little pebbles flying sideways 
athwart the stream from the blow of the swift hoofs. 
Ugli-lomi began to feel frightfully sick and giddy, 
luit he was not the stuff to leave go simply because 
he was uncomfortable. 

He dared not leave his grip, but he tried to make 
himself more comfortable. He released his hug on 
the neck, gripping the mane instead. He slipped 
his knees forward, and pushing hack, came into a 
sitting position where the quarters broaden. It was 
nervous work, but he managed it, and at last he was 
fairly .seated astride, breathless indeed, and uncer- 
tain. but with that frightful pounding of his body at 
any rate relieved. 

S LOWLA' the fragments of Ugh-lomi’s mind got 
into order again. The pace seemed to him ter- 
rific. but a kind of exultation was beginning to oust 
his first frantic terror. The air rushed by, sweet 
and wonderful, the rhythm of the hoofs changed 
and broke up and returned into itself again. They 
were on turf now, a wide glade — the beech-trees a 
hundred yards away on either side, and a succulent 
hand of green .starred with pink blossom and shot 
with .silver water here and there, meandered tiown 
the middle. Far off was a glimpse of blue valley — 
far away. The exultation grew. It was man’s first 
taste of pace. 

Then came a wifle space dappled with flying fal- 
low deer scattering this way and that, and then a 
couple of jackals, ini.staking Ugh-lomi for a lion, 
came hurrying after him. Aiul wlien they saw it was 
not a lion they still came on out of curiosity. On 
galloped the hnr.se. with his one idea of escape, and 
after him the jackals, with pricked ears and quickly- 
harked remarks. ‘‘\Miicii kills which?” said the first 
jackal. "It's the horse being killed," said the second. 
They gave the howl of following, and (he horse an- 
swered to it as a horse an.swers nowadays to the 
spur. 

On they rushed, a little tornado through the quiet 
(lav, putting up startled hird.s, sending a dozen un- 
expected things darling to cover, raising a myriad 
of indignant dung-flies, smashing little blossoms 
flowering complacently, hack into their parental turf. 
Trees again, and then splash, splash across a torrent; 
then a hare shot out of a tuft of grass under the very 
hoofs of the Master Horse, and the jackals left them 
incontinently. So presently they broke into the open 
again, a wide expanse of turfy hillside — the very 
grassy downs that fall northward nowadays from 
the Epsom Stand. 
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The first hot bolt of the Master Horse was long 
since over. He was falling into a measured trot, 
and Ugh-lomi, albeit bruised exceedingly and quite 
uncertain of the future, was in a state of glorious 
enjoyment. And now came a new development. The 
pace broke again, the Master Horse came round on 
a short curve, and stopped dead. . . . 

Ugh-lomi became alert, He wished he had a flint, 
but the throwing flint he had carried in a thong 
about his waist was — like the axe — heaven knows 
where. The Master Horse turned his head, and 
Ugh-lomi became aware of an eye and teeth. He 
whipped his leg into a position of security, and hit 
at the cheek with his fist. Then the head went down 
somewhere out of existence apparently, and the back 
he was sitting on flew up into a dome. Ugh-lomi 
became a thing of instinct again — strictly prehen- 
sible ; he held by knees and feet, and his head seemed 
sliding towards the turf. His fingers were twisted 
into the shock of mane, and the rough hair of the 
horse saved him. The gradient he was on lowered 
again, and then — ^“Whup !’ said Ugh-lomi aston- 
ished. and the slant was the other way up. But 
Ugh-lomi was a thousand generations nearer the 
primordial than man : no monkey could have held 
on better. And the Hon had been training the horse 
for countless generations against the tactics of roll- 
ing and rearing hack. But he kicked like a master, 
and buck-jumped rather neatly. In five minutes 
Ugh-lomi lived a lifetime. If he came off, the horse 
would kill him. he felt assured. 

Then the Master Hor.se decided to stick to his old 
tactics again, and suddenly went off at a gallop. He 
headed down the slope, taking the steep places at a 
rush, swerving neither to the right nor to the left, 
and, as they rode down, the wide expanse of valley 
sank out of sight behind the approaching skirmishers 
of oak and hawthorn. They skirted a .sudden hollow 
with the pool of a spring, rank weeds and silver 
bushes. The ground grew softer and the grass 
taller, and on the right-hand side and the left came 
scattered bushes of May — still splashed with belated 
blossom. Presently the bushes thickened until they 
lashed the passing rider, and little flashes and gouts 
of blood came out on horse and man. Then the way 
opened again. 

AND then came a wonderful adventure. A sud- 
x \ den squeal of unreasonable anger rose amidst 
the bushes, the squeal of some creature bitterly 
wronged. And crashing after them appeared a big, 
grev-blue shape. It was Yaaa the big-horned rhinoc- 
eros, in one of tho.se fits of fury of his, charging 
full tilt, after the manner of his kind. He had been 
startled at his feeding, and someone, it did not mat- 
ter who, was to be ripped and trampled therefore. 
He was bearing down on them from the left, with 
his wicked little eye red. his great horn down and 
his tail like a jury-mast behind him. For a minute 
Ugh-lonii was minded to slip off and dodge, and 
then behold ! the staccato of the hoofs grew swifter, 
and the rhinoceros and his stumpy hurrying little 
legs seemed to slide out at the back corner of Ugh- 
lonii's eye. In two minutes they were through the 
bushes of May. and out in the open, going fast. For 
a space he could hear the ponderous paces in pursuit 
receding behind him. and then it was just as if Yaaa 
had not lost his temper, as if Yaaa had never existed. 

The pace never faltered, on they rode and on. 


Ugh-lomi was now all exultation. To exult in 
those days was to insult. “Ya-ha! big nose!” he 
said, trying to crane back and see some remote speck 
of a pursuer. ‘‘Why don’t you carry your smiting- 
stone in your fist?’’ he ended with a frantic whoop. 

But that whoop was unfortunate, for coming close 
to the ear of the horse, and being quite unexpected, 
it startled the stallion extremely. He shied violently. 
Ugh-lomi suddenly found him.self uncomfortalile 
again. He was hanging on to the horse, he found, 
by one arm and one knee. 

The rest of the ride was honourable but unpleas- 
ant. The view was chiefly of blue sky. and that was 
combined with the most unpleasant physical sensa- 
tions. Finally, a bush of thorn lashed him and he 
let go. 

He hit the ground with his cheek and shoulder, 
and then, after a complicated and extraordinarily rap- 
id movement, hit it again with the end of his back- 
bone. He saw splashes and sparks of light and 
colour. The ground seemed bouncing about just 
like the horse had done. Then he found he was sit- 
ting on turf, six yards beyond the bush. In front of 
him wa.s a space of grass, growing greener and 
greener, and a number of human beings in the dis- 
tance, and the horse was goinff round at a smart 
gallop quite a long way off to the right. 

The human beings were on the opposite sitlc of 
the river, some still in the water, but they were all 
running away as hard as they could go. The advent 
of a monster that took to pieces was not the sort of 
novelty they cared for. For quite a minute Ugh- 
lomi sat regarding them in a purely spectacular 
spirit. The bend of the river, the knoll among tlie 
reed.s and royal ferns, the thin streams of smoke go- 
ing up to Heaven, were all perfectly familiar to him. 
It was the squatting-placc of the Sons of Uya. of 
Uya from whom he had fled with Eudena. and 
whoifi he had waylaid in the chestnut woods and 
killed with the First Axe. 

He rose to his feet, still dazed from his fall, and 
as he did so the scattering fugitives turned and re- 
garded him. Some pointed to the receding horse 
and chattered. He walked slowly towards them, 
•Staring. He forgot the horse, he forgot his own 
braises, in the growing interest of this encounter. 
There were fewer of them than there had been — 
he supposed the others must have hid — the heap of 
fern for the night fire was not so high. By the flint 
heaps should have sat Wau — hut then he remem- 
bered he had killed Wau. Suddenly brought hack to 
this familiar scene, the gorge and the bears and 
Eudena seemed things remote, things dreamt of. 

He stopped at the hank and .stood regarding the 
tribe. His mathematical abilities were of the slight- 
est, hut it was certain there were fewer. The men 
might he away, hut there were fewer women and chil- 
dren. He gave the shout of home-coming. His 
quarrel had been with Uya and Wau— not with the 
others. “Children of Uya I” he cried. They an- 
swered with his name, a little fearfully because of 
the strange way he had come. 

For a space they spoke together. Then an old 
woman lifted a .shrill voice and answered him. “Our 
I./>rd is a Lion.” , , 

Ugh-lnmi did not understand that saying. They 
answered him again several together. “Uya comes 
again. FTe comes as a Lion. Our Lord is a Lion. 
He comes at night. He slays whom he will. But 
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none other may slay us, Ugh-lomi, none other may 
slay us.” 

Still Ugh-lomi did not understand. 

"Our Lord is a Lion. He speaks no more to men.” 
Ugh-lomi stood regarding them. He had had 
dreams — he knew that though he had killed Uya, 
Uya still existed. And now they told him Uya was 
a Lion. 

The shrivelled old woman, the mistress of the 
fire-minders, suddenly turned and spoke softly to 
those next to her. She was a very old woman in- 
deed, she h<ad been the first of Uya’s wives, and he 
he had let her live beyond the age to which it is 
seemly a woman should be permitted to live. She 
had been cunning from the first, cunning to please 
Uya and to get food. And now she was great in 
counsel. She spoke softly, and Ugh-lomi watched 
her shrivelled form across the river with a curious 
distaste. Then she called aloud, “Come over to us, 
Ugh-lomi.” 

A GIRL suddenly lifted up her voice. “Come 
over to us, Ugh-lomi.” she said. And they all 
began crying, “Come over to us, Ugh-lomi.” 

It was strange how their manner changed after 
the old woman called, 

He stood quite still watching them all. It was 
pleasant to be called, and the girl who had called 
first was a pretty one. But she made him think of 
Eudena. 

“Come over to us, Ugh-lomi,” they cried, and the 
voice of the shrivelled old woman rose above them 
all. At the sound of her voice his hesitation re- 
turned. 

He stood on the river bank, Ugh-lomi — Ugh the 
Thinker — with his thoughts slowly taking shape. 
Presently one and then another paused to see what 
he would do. He was minded to go back, he was 
minded not to. Suddenly his fear or his caution got 
the upper hand. Without answering them he turned, 
and walked back towards the distant thorn-trees, the 
way he had come. Forthwith the whole tribe started 
crying to him again very eagerly. He hesitated and 
turned, then he went on, then he turned again, and 
then once again, regarding them with troubled eyes 
as they called. The last time he took two paces 
back, before his fear stopped him. They saw him 
stop once more, and suddenly shake his head and 
vanish among the hawthorn-trees. 

Then all the women and children lifted up their 
voices together, and called to him in one last vain 
effort. 

Far down the river the reeds were stirring in the 
breeze, where, convenient for his new sort of feed- 
ing, the old lion, who had taken to man-eating, had 
made his lair. 

The old woman turned her face that way, and 
pointed to the hawthorn thickets. “Uya,” she' 
screamed, “there goes thine enemy! There goes 
thine enemy, Uya! WTiy do you devour us nightly? 
We have tried to snare him! There goes thine 
enemy. Uya !” 

Rut the lion who preyed upon the tribe was taking 
his siesta. The erv went unheard. That day he had 
dined on one of the plumper girls, and his mood was 
a comfortable placidity. He really did not under- 
stand that he was Uya or that Ugh-lomi was his 
enemy. 

So it was that Ugh-lomi rode the horse, and heard 
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first. of Uya the lion, who had taken the place of Uya 
the Master, and was eating up the tribe. And as he 
hurried back -to the gorge his mind was no longer 
full of the horse, but of the thought that Uya was 
still alive, to slay or be slain. Over and over again 
he saw the shrunken band of women and children 
crying that Uya was a Hon. Uya was a lionl 
And presently, fearing the twilight might come 
upon him, Ugh-lomi began running. 

CHAPTER IV 

Uya the Lion 

T he old lion was in luck. The tribe had a cer- 
tain pride in their ruler, but that was all the 
satisfaction they got out of it. He came the 
very night that Ugh-lomi killed Uya the Cunning, 
and so it was they named him Uya. It was the old 
woman, the fire-minder, who first named him Uya. 
A shower had lowered the fires to a glow, and made 
the night dark. And as they conversed together, and 
peered at one another in the darkness, and wondered 
fearfully what Uya would do to them in their 
dreams now that he was dead, they heard the mount- 
ing reverberations of the lion’.s roar close at hand. 
Then everything was still. 

They held their breath, so that almost the. only 
sounds were the patter of the rain and the hiss of 
the raindrops in the ashes. And then, after an in- 
terminable time, a crash, and a shriek of fear, and 
a growling. They sprang to their feet, shouting, 
screaming, running this way and that, but brands 
would not burn, and in a minute the victim was be- 
ing dragged away through the ferns. It was Irk, 
the brother of Wau. 

So the lion came. 

The ferns were still wet from the rain the next 
night, and he came and took Click with the red hair. 
That sufficed for two nights. And then in the dark 
between the moons he came three nights, night after 
night, and that though they had good fires. He was 
an old lion with stumpy teeth, but very silent and 
very cool ; he knew of fires before : these were not 
the first of mankind that had ministered to his old 
age. The third night he came l)etween the outer 
fire and the inner, and he leapt the flint heap, and 
pulled down Irm the son of Irk. who had seemed 
like to l)e the leader. That was a dreadful night, 
because they lit great flares of fern and ran scream- 
ing. and the Hon missed his hold of Irm. By the 
glare of the fire they saw Irm struggle up. and run 
a little way towards them, and then the Hon in two 
bounds had him down again. That was the last of 
Irm. 

So fear came, and all the delight of spring passed 
out of their lives. Already there were five gone out 
of the tribe, and four nights added three more tn 
the' number. Food-seeking became spiritless, none 
knew who might go next, and all day the women 
toiled, even the favourite women, gathering litter 
and sticks for the night fires. And the hunters 
hunted ill : in the warm spring-time hunger came 
again as though it was still winter. The tribe might 
have moved, had they had a leader, hut they had no 
leader, and none knew where to go that the .lion 
could not follow them. So the old Hon waxed fat 
and thanked heaven for the kindly race of men. Two 
of the children and a youth died while the moon was 
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still new, and then it was the shrivelled old fire- 
minder first bethought herself in a dream of Eudena 
and Ugh-loini, and of the way Uya had been slain. 
She had lived in fear of Uya all her days, and now 
she lived in fear of the lion. That Ugh-lonii could 
kill Uya for good — Ugh-lomi whom she had seen 
horn — was impossible. It was Uya still seeking his 
enemy ! 

And then came the strange return of Ugh-lomi, 
a wonderful animal seen galloping far across the 
river, that suddenly changed into two animals, a 
horse and a man. Following this portent, the vision 
of Ugh-lomi on the farther bank of the river. . . . 
Yes. it was all ]ilain to her. Uya was punishing 
them, because they had not hunted down Ugh-lomi 
and Eudena. 

The men came straggling hack to the chances of 
the night while the sun was still goltlen in the sky. 
They were received with the story of Ugh-lomi. She 
went acros.s the river with them and showed them 
his spoor hesitating on the farther bank. Siss the 
Tracker knew the feet for Ugh-Iomi's. “Uya needs 
Ugh-lomi.” cried the old woman, standing on flic 
left of llie bend, a gesticulating figure of flaring 
bronze in the sunset, i fer cries were strange souiuls, 
flitting to and ffo on the borderland of speech, but 
this was the sense they carried ; “The lion needs 
Eudena. He conies night after night seeking Eu- 
dena and Ugh-lomi. When he cannot find Eudena 
and Ugh-lomi, he grows angry and he kills. Hunt 
Eudena and I’gli-lomi, Eudena whom he pursued, 
and Ugh-lomi for whom he gave the death-word ! 
Hunt Eudena and Ugh-lomi !” 

She turned to the distant reed-bed, as sometimes 
she had turned to Uya in his life. “Is it not so. my 
lord?” she crieil. And, as if in answer, the tall 
reeds linwed before a breath of wind. 

Far into the twilight (be sound of hacking was 
beard frtini the sijuatting-places. It was the men 
sharpening their ashen sjiears against the hunting 
of the morrow. .And in the night, early before the 
moon rose, the lion came and took the girl of Siss the 
Tracker. 

In the morning before the sun had risen, Siss the 
Tracker, and the lad Wau-liau, who now chipped 
flints, and One Fye, and Bo. and tiie snail-eater, the 
two red-haired men, and Cat's-skin and Snake, all 
the men that were left alive of the Sons of Uya, 
taking their ash spears and their sniiting-stunes. and 
with throwing stones in the l)east-]iaw hags, started 
fotth upon (he trail of Ugh-lomi through the haw- 
thorn thickets where Yaaa the Rliinoceros and his 
brothers were feeding. an<l up the hare downland 
towards tlie heccliwoods. 

That night the fires burnt high and fierce, as the 
waxing moon set. and the lion left the crouching 
women and children in peace. 

.\nd the next day. while the sun was still high, 
the hunters returned — all .save One Eye. who lay 
dead with a smasheil skull at the font of the ledge. 

When Ugh-lomi came hack that evening from 
stalking the horses, he found the vultures alreaily 
busy over liim. And witli them the hunters brought 
Eudena bruised and woiindcd, hut alive. That had 
been the strange order of the .shrivelled old woman, 
that she was to he hnmglit alive — “Site is no kill 
for us. .'she is for lA-a tlie Lion.” Her hands were 
tied with thongs, as though slie had been a man. and 
she came weary and drooping — her hair over her 


eyes and matted with blood. They walked about 
her. and ever and again the Snail-Eater, whose name 
she had given, would laugh and strike her with his 
ashen spear. And after he had struck her with his 
.spear, he would look over his shoulder like one who 
had done an over-bold deed. The others, too, looked 
over their shoulders ever and again, and all were in 
a hurry .save Eudena. When the old woman saw 
them coming, she cried aloud with joy. 

They made Eudena cross die river with her hands 
tied, although the current was strong, and when she 
slipped the old wntnan screamed, first with jov and 
then for fear she might he drowned. And when 
they had dragged ICudena to shore, slie could not 
stand for a time, albeit they heat her sore. So they 
let her sit with her feet Irmching the water, and her 
eyes staring before lier, and her face set. whatever 
they might do or say. All tlie tribe came down to 
the squatting-place, even curly little Haha. who as 
yet could scarcely toddle, and stood staring at Eu- 
dena an^ the old woman, as now we should stare at 
some strange wounded beast and its captor. 

T he old woman lore off the necklace of Uya 
that was about Eudena’s neck, and ]>ut it on 
herself — she had been the first to wear it. Then 
she tore at Eudena's hair, and took a .spear from 
.'siss and heat her with all her might. .\nd when 
she had vented the warmth of her heart on the girl 
she looked closelv into her face. Eudena's eye.s were 
closed and her features were set, atul she lay so .still 
that for a momeut the old woman feared she wa.s 
(leatl. And then her nostrils quivere<l. .At that the 
old woman slapped her faee and lauglicd and gave 
(he spear to Siss agaiti, an<l went a little way olT 
from her and began to talk and jeer at her after her 
manner. 

The old woman Iiad more words than any in the 
tribe And her talk was a terrible thing to hear 
Sometimes she screamed and moaned incoherently, 
and sometimes the shape of her gulinral cries was 
(he mere phantom of thoughts. But she oonveved to 
Eudena, nevertheless, mucli of tlie things that were 
vet to come, of the Litui and of the torment he wmild 
do het “And Ugh-lomi! JIa, ha! Llgli lomi is 
slain ?’' 

•And suddenly Eudena’s eye'- opened aim .she s.it 
up again, and her look met the 'ilcl woman’s iair and 
level. "No." she said sluwiv. like one trying :o re- 
member, "I <iid not see my Ugh-lomi slain, i did 
not see my Ugli-lomi slain.” 

“Tell her. ’ cried the old woman "Tell her — he 
that killed him, Tell her how Ugh-lomi was slain.” 

.'she :tK)kcd. and all the women and children there 
lookc(', ti'om man to man. 

None answered her. 'ITiey stood shamefaced. 
“Tell her.” said the old woman. The men looked 
at oue aiiotlier. 

Eudena’s face suddenly lit. 

“Tell lier.” she said. “Tell her. mighty men! Tell 
lier the killing of Ugh-lomi.” 

The old woman rose and struck her sharply across 
her mouth. 

“We could not find Ugh-lomi,” said Siss the 
Tracker, slowly. “Who hunts two, kills none.” 

Then Eudena’s heart leapt, hut she kept her face 
harrl. It was as well, for the old woman looked at 
her sharply, with murder in her eyes. 

Then the old woman turned her tongue upon the 
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men >>ecause they had feaied to go on after Ugh- 
lomi. She dreaded no one now Uya was slain. She 
scolded then) as cme scolds cliildren. And they 
scowled at her. and began to accuse one another. 
Until suddenly Siss the Tracker raised his voice and 
bade her hold her peace. 

And so when the sun was setting they took Hu- 
dena and went — though their hearts sank within 
them — along the trail the old lion had made in the 
reeds. All the men went together. At one place 
was a group of alders, and here they hastily bound 
Eudena where the lion might find her when he came 
abroad in the twilight, and having done so they hur- 
ried back until they were near the squatting-place. 
Then they stopped. Siss stopped first and looked 
back again at the alders. They could see her head, 
even from the squatting-place, a little black shock 
under the limb of the larger tree. Tltat was as well. 

All the women and children stood watching upon 
the crest of the mound. And the old Woman stood 
and screamed for the lion to take her whom he 
sought, and counselled him on the torments he might 
do her. 

Eudena was very weary now. stunne<l by beatings 
and fatigue and sorrow, and only the fear of the 
thing that was still to come upheld her. The sun was 
broad and blood-red between the stems of the clistfcit 
chestnuts, and the west was all on fire ; the evening 
breeze had died to a warm tranquillity. The air was 
full of midge swarms, the fish in the river hard by 
would leap at times, and now and again a cockchafer 
would drone through the air. Out of the comer of 
her eye Eudena could see a part of the squatting- 
knoll, and little figures standing and staring at her. 
And — a very little sound but very clear — she could 
hear the beating of the firestone. Dark and near to 
her and still was the reed-fringed thicket of the lair. 

Presently the firestone ceased. She looked for the 
.sun and found he had gone, and overhead and grow- 
ing brighter was the waxing moon. She looked to- 
wa'rd.s the thicket of the lair, seeking shapes in the 
reeds, and then suddenly she began to wriggle and 
wriggle, weeping and calling upon Ugh-lomi. 

Put Ugh-lomi was far away. When they saw her 
head moving with her struggles, they shouted to- 
gether on the knoll, and she desisted and was still. 
And then came tlie l)ats, and the star tliat was like 
Ugh-lomi crept out of its blue hiding-place in the 
west. She called to it. but softly, because she feared 
the lion. And all through the coming of the twilight 
the, thicket was still. 

S O the dark crept upon Eudena. and the moon 
grew bright, and the shadows of things that had 
fled up the hillside atid vanished with the evening 
came back to them .short and black. And the dark 
shapes in the thicket of reeds and alders wliere the 
linn lay. gathered, and a faint stir began there. But 
nothing came out therefrom all through the gather- 
ing of the darkne.ss. 

She looked at the squatting-place and saw the fires 
glowing smoky-red. and the men and women going 
to and fro. The other way. over the river, a white 
mist was rising. Then far away came the whimf)er- 
ing of young foxes and the yell of a hyaena. 

There were long gaps of aching waiting. After a 
long time some animal splashed in the water, and 
seemed to cross the river at the ford beyond the lair, 
but what animal it was she could not see. From the 


distant drinking-pools she could hear the sound of 
splashing, and the noise of elephants — so still was 
the night. 

The earth was now a colourless arrangement of 
white reflections and impenetrable shadows, under 
the blue sky. The silvery moon was already spotted 
with the filigree crests of the chestnut woods, and 
over the shadowy eastward hills the stars were mul- 
tiplying. The knoll fires were bright red now, and 
black figures stood waiting against them. They were 
waiting for a scream. . . . Surely it would be soon. 

The niglrt suddenly seemed full of movement. She 
held her breath. Things were passing — one, two, 
three — subtly sneaking shadows. . . . Jackals. 

Then a long waiting again. 

Then, asserting itself as real at once over all the 
sounds her mind had imagined, came a stir in the 
thicket, then a vigorous movement. Tiiere was a 
snap. The reds crashed heavily, once, twice, thrice, 
and then everything was still save a measured swish- 
ing. She heard a low tremulous growl, and then 
everything was still again. The stillness lengthened 
— would it never end? She held her breath; she bit 
her lips to stop screaming. Then something scuttled 
through the undergrowth. Her scream was involun- 
tary. She did not hear the answering yell from the 
mound. 

Immediately the thicket woke up to vigorous 
movement again. She saw the grass stems waving in 
the light of the setting moon, the alders swaying. 
She struggletl violently — her last struggle. But 
nothing came towards her. A dozen monster.s seemed 
rushing about in that little place for a couple of 
minutes, and then again came silence. The moon 
sank behind the distant chestnuts and the night was 
dark. 

Then an odd sound, a sobbing panting, that grew 
faster and fainter. Yet another silence, and then 
dim sounds and the grunting of some animal. 

Everything was still again. Far away eastwards 
an elephant trumpeted, and from the woods came a 
snarling and yelping that died away. 

In the long interval the rooon shone out again, be- 
tween the stems of the trees on the ridge, sending 
two great bars of light and a bar of darkness across 
the reed^ waste. Then came a steady rustling, a 
splash, and the reeds swayed wider and wider apart. 
And at last they broke open, cleft from root ti- 
crest. . . . The end had come. 

She looked to see the thing that had come out of 
the reeds. For a moment it seemed certainly the 
great head and jaw she expected, and then it dwin- 
dled and changed. It was a dark low thing, that 
remained silent, but it was not the lion. It became 
still — everything became still. She peered. It was 
like some’gigantic frog, two limbs and a slanting 
bodv. Its head moved about searching the shadows. 

A RUSTLE, and it movetl clumsily, with a sort 
of hopping. And as it moved it gave a low 
groan. 

The blood rushing through her veins was sud- 
denly joy. “Ugh-lomi!" she whispered. 

The thing stopped. “Eudem," he answered softly 
with pain in his voice, and peering into the tilders. 

He moved again, and came out of the shadow be- 
yond the reeds into the moonlight. All his body 
was covered with dark smears. She saw he was 
dragging his legs, and that he gripped his axe, the 
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first axe. in one hand. In another moment he had 
struggled into the position of all fours, and had 
staggered over to her. ‘‘The lion,” he said in a 
strange mingling of exultation and anguish. "Wau! 
— I have slain a lion. With my own hand. Even 
as I slew the great bear.” He moved to emphasize 
his worcl.s, and suddenly broke off with a faint cry. 
For a space he did not move. 

“Let me free,” whispered Eudena. . . . 

He answered her no words but pulled himself up 
from his crawling attitude by means of the alder 
stem, and hacked at her thongs with the sharp edge 
of his axe. .She heard him sob at each blow. He 
cut away the thongs alwut her chest and arms, and 
then his hand dropped. His chest struck against 
her shoulder and he slipped down beside her and 
lay still. 

But the rest of her release was easy. Very hast- 
ily she freed herself. She made cme step from the 
tree, and her head was spinning. Her last conscious 
movement was towards him. She reeled, and 
dropped. Her hand fell upon his thigh. It was 
soft and wet, and gave way under her pre.ssure; he 
cried out at her touch, and writhed and lay still 
again. 

Presently a dark ilog-like shape came very softly 
through the reeds. Then stoppetl dead and stood 
sniffing, hesitated, and at last turned and slunk back 
into the shadows. 

Long was the time they remaine<l there motion- 
less, with the light of the setting moon shining on 
their limb.s. Very slowly, as slowly as the setting 
of the moon, did the shadow of the reeds towards 
the mound flow over them. Presently their legs were 
hidden, and Lgh-lomi was hut a bust of silver. The 
slindow crept to his neck, crept over his face, and 
so a" ki i the darkness of the night swallowed them 
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The shadow became full of instinctive stirrings. 
There was a patter of feet, and a faint snarling — 
the sound of a blow. 

T here was llttle sleep that night for the wo- 
men and children at the squatting-place until 
the)’ heard Eudena scream. But the men were weary 
and sat dozing. When Eudena screanieil they felt 
assured of their safety, and hurried to get the near- 
est places to the fires. 'I'he old woman laughed at 
the scream, and laughed again because Si. the little 
friend of Eudena. wliimpcred. Directly the dawn 
came thev were all alert and looking tiiwards the al- 
ders. Thev could see that Eudena had been taken. 
They couhi not hel)) feeling glad to think that Uya 
was appeased. Hut across the minds of the men 
the thought of Hgh-lomi fell like a shadow. They 
could iinderstainl revenge, for the world was old 
in revenge, but they diti not think of rt^cue. Sud- 
denly a hytena fled out of the thicket, aii<l came gal- 
loping across tlie reed space. Mis muzzle and paws 
were dark-stained. .•\t that sight all the men .shouted 
and clutched at throwing-stones and ran towards 
liim, for no animal is so pitiful a cowanl as the 
hya-na by day. ,\11 men hated the hytena because he 
preved on children, and would come and bite when 
one was sleeping on the edge of tlie squatting-place. 
.-Vnd Cat’s-skin. throwing fair and straight, hit the 
brute shrewdlv on the flank, whereat the whole tribe 
veiled with delight. 

.\t the noise they made there came a flapping of 


wings from the lair of the lion, and three white- 
headed vultures ro.se slowly and circled and came to 
rest amidst the branches of an alder, overlooking the 
lair. “Our lord is abroad,” said the old woman, 
pointing. “The vultures have their share of Kii- 
dena.” For a space they remained there, and then 
first one and tlien another dropped back into the 
thicket. 

Then over the eastern woods, and touching the 
wliole world to life and colour, poured, with the ex- 
altation of a trumpet blast, the light of the rising 
sun. .Xt the sight of him the children shouted to- 
gether, and clapped their hands and l>egan to race 
off towards the water. Only little Si lagged behind 
and looked wonderingly at tiie alders where she had 
seen the head of Eudena overnight. 

But liya. the old lion, was not abroad, but at 
home, and he lay very still, and a little on one side. 
He was not in his lair, but a little way from it in a 
place of trampled gra.s.s. Under one eye was a little 
wound, the feeble little Lite of the first axe. But all 
the ground beneath his chest was rudely brown with 
a vivid streak, and in his che.st was a little hole that 
had been made by Ugh-kimi’s stalibing-spear. .\long 
his side and at his neck the vultures had marked' 
their claims. For so Ugh-lomi had slain him, lying 
stricken under his paw and thrusting haphazard at 
his chest. He hael driven the spear in with all his 
stren^Hh and stabbed the giant to the heart. So it 
was the reign of the lion, of the second incarnation 
of Uya the Master, came to an end. 

From the knoll the Ini.stle of preparation grew, 
the hacking of spears and ihrowing-.stones. None 
spake the name of Ugh-lomi for fear that it miglit 
bring bim. The men were going to keep together, 
close together, in the Ininting for a day nr so. And 
their hunting was to he Ugh-lomi, le.st instead he 
should come a-hunting them. 

But Ugh-lomi was lying very still and silent, out- 
side the lion's lair, and Eudena squatted beside him, 
with the ash spear, all smeared with linn’s blood, 
gripped in her hand. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Fight in the Lion’s Thicket 

U GII-LOMl lay still, his hack against an alder, 
and his thigh was a re<l ma.ss terrible to see 
No civilized man could have lived who had 
been so sorely wounded, but Eudena got him thorns 
to close his wounds, and s(|ualtfd beside him day 
and night, smiting the tlies from liim with a tan of 
ree<Is by day, and in the night threatening the hyarnas 
with the lirst axe in her hand: and in a little while 
he began to heal. It was high summer, and there was 
lUi rain. Little food they had during the first two 
days his woimd.s were open. In the low place where 
they hid were no roots nor little licasts. and the 
stream, with its water-snails and fish, was in the 
open a hundred yards awav. .She could not go abroad 
bv day for fear of the tribe, her brothers and sisters, 
nor by night for fear of the beasts, both on hi.s ac- 
count and hers. So they shared the lion with the 
vultures. But there was a trickle of water near by. 
and Eudena brought him plenty in her hands. 

Where Ugh-lomi lav was well hidden from the 
tribe by a thicket of alders, and all fenced alwiit with 
bulrushes and tall reeds. The dead lion he had 
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killed lay near his old lair on a place of trampled 
reeds fifty yards away, in sight through the reed- 
stems, and the vultures fought each other for the 
choicest pieces and kept the jackals off him. Very 
soon a cloud of flies that looked like, bees hung over 
him, and Ugh-lomi could hear their humming. And 
when Ugh-lomi’s flesh was already healing — and it 
was not many days before that began — only a few 
bones of the lion remained scattered and shining 
white. 

For the most part Ugh-lomi sat still during the 
day, looking before him at nothing, sometimes he 
would mutter of the horses and bears and lions, and 
sometimes he would beat the ground with the first 
axe and say the names of the tribe — he seemed to 
have no fear of bringing the tribe — for hours to- 
gether. But chiefly he slept, dreaming little because 
of his loss of blood and the slightness of his food. 
During the short summer night both kept awake. 
All the while darkness lasted things moved about 
them, things they never saw by day. For some 
nights the hyjenas did not come, and then one moon- 
less night near a dozen came and fought for what 
was left of the lion. The night was a tumult of 
growling, and Ugh-lomi and Eudena could hear the 
bones snap in their teeth. But they knew the hyaena 
dare not attack any creature alive and awake, and 
so they were not greatly afraid. 

Of a daytime Eudena would go along the narrow 
path the old lion had made in the reeds until .she 
was beyond the bend, and then she would creep into 
the thicket and watch the tribe. She would lie close 
by the alders where they had bound her to offer her 
up to the lion, and thence she could see them on 
tlie knoll by the fire, small and clear, as she had 
seen them that night. But she told Ugh-lomi little 
of what she saw, because she feared to bring them 
by their names. For so they believed in those days, 
that naming called. 

She saw the men prepare stabbing-spears and 
throwing-stones on the morning after Ugh-lomi had 
slain the lion, and go out to hunt him, by leaving the 
women and children on the knoll. Little they knew 
how near he was as they tracked off in single file 
towards the hills, with Siss the Tracker leading 
them. And she watched the women and children, 
after the men had gone, gathering fern-fronds and 
twigs for the night fire, and the boys and girls run- 
ning and playing together, But the very old woman 
made her feci afraid. Towards noon, when most of 
the others were down at the stream by the bend, 
she came and stood on the hitlier side of the knoll, 
a gnarled brown figure, and gesticulated so that Eu- 
dena could scarce believe she was not seen. Eudena 
lay like a hare in its form, with shining eyes fixed on 
the bent witch away there, and presently she dimly 
understood it was the lion the old woman was wor- 
shipping — the lion Ugh-lomi had slain. 

AND the next day the hunters came back weary, 
carrying a fawn, and Eudera watched the 
feast cnviou.'ily. And then came a strange thing. 
She saw — distinctly she heard — the old woman 
shrieking and gesticulating and pointing towards 
her. She was afraid, and crept like a snake out of 
sight again. But presently curiosity overcame her 
and she was back at her spying-place, and as she 
peered her heart stopped, for there were all the men, 
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with their weapons in their hands, walking together 
towards her from the knoll. 

She dared not move lest her movement should be 
seen, but she pressed herself clo.se to the ground. The 
sun was low and the golden light was in the faces 
of the men. She saw they carried a piece of rich 
red meat thrust through by an aslien stake. Pres- 
ently they stopped. “Go on!” screamed the old wo- 
man. Cat’s-skin grumbled, and they came on, search- 
ing the thicket with sun-dazzled eyes. “Here !" said 
Siss. And they took the ashen stake with the meat 
upon it and thrust it into the ground. “Uya!" cried 
Siss, “behold thy portion. And Ugh-lonii we have 
.slain. Of a truth we have slain Ugh-lomi. This 
<lay we slew Ugh-lomi, and to-morrow we will bring 
his body to you.” And the others repeated the 
words. 

They looked at each other and behind them, and 
partly turned and began going back. At first they 
walked half turned to the thicket, then facing the 
mound they walked faster looking over their shoul- 
ders, then faster; soon they ran, it was a race at 
last, until they were near the knoll. Then Siss who 
was hindmo.st was first to slacken his pace. 

The sunset passed and the twilight came, the fires 
glowed red against the hazy blue of the distant chest- 
nut-trees, and the voices over the mound were 
merry. Eudena lay scarcely stirring, looking from 
the mound to the meat and then to the mound. .She 
was hungry, but she was afraid. At last she crept 
back to Ugh-lomi. 

He looked roqnd at the little ru.stle of her ai>proach. 
I-fis face was in shadow. “Have you got me some 
food?’’ he said. 

She said she could find nothing, hut that she would 
seek further, and went back along the lion’s path 
until she could see the mound again, but she could 
not bring herself to take the meat; she had the 
brute’s instinct of a snare. She felt very miserable. 

She crept back at last towards Ugh-lomi and beani 
him stirring and moaning. She turned hack to the 
mound again ; then .she .saw something in the dark- 
ness near the stake, and peering (listinguisbed a 
jackal. In a flash .she was l)rave and angrv; she 
sprang up. cried out, and ran towards the offering. 
.She stuinble<l and fell, and heard the growling of 
the jackal going off. 

When .she aro-se only the ashen stake lay on the 
ground, the meat was gone. So she went hack, to 
fast through the night with Ugh-lomi; and Ugh- 
lomi was angry with her, because she had no fnofi 
for him; but she told him nothing of the things .she 
had seen. 

Two days passed and they were near starving, 
when the tribe slew a horse. Then came the same 
ceremony, and a haunch was left on the ashen stake ; 
hut this time Eudena did not hesitate. 

Bv acting and words she made Ugli-lonii under- 
stand, but he ate most of the food before he under- 
stood ; and then as her meaning pa.s,sed to him he 
grew merry with hi.s food. "I am Uya.” he said; 
"I am the Lion. I am the Great Cave Bear. I who 
was only Ugh-lomi. I am Wau the Cunning. It is 
well that they should feed me. for presently I will 
kill them all.” 

Then Eudena’s heart was light, and she laughed 
with him: and afterward.s she ate what he had left 
of the horseflesh with gladness. 

.\fter that it was he had a dream, anrl the next 
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day he made Eudena bring him the lion’s teeth and 
claws — so much of them as she could find — and hack 
him a club of alder. And he put the teeth and claws 
very cunningly into the wood so that the points were 
outward. Very long it took him, and he blunted 
two of the teeth hammering them in, and was very 
angry and threw the thing away ; but afterwards he 
dragged himself to where he had thrown it and fin- 
ished it — a club of a new sort set with teeth. That 
day there was more meat for them both, an offering 
to the lion from the tribe. 

It was one day — more than hand’s fingers of days, 
more than anyone had skill to count — after Ugh- 
lomi had made the club, that Eudena while he was 
asleep was lying in the thicket watching the squat- 
ting-place. There had been no meat for three days. 
And the old woman came and worshipped after her 
manner. Now while she worshipped, Eudena’s little 
friend Si and another, the child of the first girl Siss 
had loved, came over the knoll and stood regarding 
her skinny figure, and presently they began to mock 
her. Eudena found this entertaining, but suddenly 
the old woman turned on them quickly and saw 
them. For a moment she stood and they stood mo- 
tionless, and then with a shriek of rage, she rushed 
towards them, and all three disappeared over the 
crest of the knoll. 

P RESENTLY the children reappeared among the 
ferns beyond the shoulder of the hill. Little Si 
ran first, for she was an active girl, and the other 
child ran squealing with the old woman close upon 
her. And over the knoll came Siss with a bone in 
his hand, and Bo and Cat’s-skin obsequiously behind 
him, each holding a piece of food, and they laughed 
aloud and shouted to see the old woman so angry. 
And with a shriek the child was caught and the old 
woman set to work slapping and the child screaming, 
and it was very good after-dinner fun for them. 
Little Si ran on a little way and stopped at last be- 
tween fear and curiosity. 

.^.nd suddenly came the mother of the child, with 
hair streaming, panting, and with a stone in her 
hand, and the old woman turned about like a wild 
cat. She was the equal of any woman, was the chief 
of the fire-minders, in .spite of her years ; but before 
she could do anything Siss shouted to her and the 
clamour rose loud. Other shock heads came into 
sight. It seemed the whole tribe was at home and 
feasting. But the old woman dared not go on 
wreaking herself on the child Siss befriended. 

Everyone made noi.ses and called names — even 
little Si. Abruptly the old woman let go of the 
child and made a swift run at Si. for Si had no 
friends ; and Si, realizing her danger when il was 
almost upon her, made off headlong, with a faint 
cry of terror, not heeding whither she ran, straight 
to the lair of the Hon. She swerved aside into the 
reeds presently, realizing now whither she went. 

But the old woman was a wonderful old woman, 
as active as .she was spiteful, and she caught Si by 
the streaming hair within thirty yards .of Eudena. 
All the tribe now was running down the knoll and 
shouting and laughing ready to see the fun. 

Then something stirred in Eudena : something 
that had never stirred in her before : and. thinking 
ill of little Si and nothing of her f.ear, she sprang up 
from her ambush and ran swiftlv forward. The old 
woman did not see her. for she was busy beating 


little Si’s face with her hand, beating with all her 
heart, and suddenly something hard and heavy struck 
her cheek. She went reeling, and saw Eudena with 
flaming eyes and cheeks between her and little Si. 
She shrieked with astonishment and terror, and little 
Si, not understanding, set off towards the gaping 
tribe. They were quite close now, for the sight of 
Eudena had driven their fading fear of the lion out 
of their heads. 

In a moment Eudena had turned from the cower- 
ing old woman and overtaken Si. “Si !” she cried, 
“Si!” She caught the child up in her arms as it 
stopped, pressed the nail-lined face to hers, and 
turned about to run towards her lair, the lair of the 
old lion. The old woman stood waist-high in the 
reeds, and screamed foul things and inarticulate 
rage, but did not dare to intercept her ; and at the 
bend of the path Eudena looked back and saw all 
the men of the tribe crying to one another and Siss 
coming at a trot along the lion’s trail. 

She ran straight along the narrow way through 
the reeds to the shady place where Ugh-lomi sat 
with his healing thigh, just awakened by the shout- 
ing and rubbing his eyes. She came to him, a wo- 
man, with little Si in her arms. Her heart throbbed 
in her throat. “Ugh-lomi!” she cried, “Ugh-lomi, 
the tribe comes!’’ 

Ugh-lomi sat staring in stupid astonishment at 
her and Si. 

She pointed with Si in one arm. She sought among 
her feeble store of words to e.xplain. She could hear 
the men calling. Apparently they had stopped out- 
side. She put down Si and caught up the new club 
with the lion’s teeth, and put it into Ugh-lorai's 
hand, and ran three yards and picked up the first axe. 

“Ah I” said Ugh-lomi. waving the new club, and 
suddenly he perceived the occasion and, rolling over, 
began to struggle to his feet. 

He stood but clumsily. He supported himself by 
one hand again-st the tree, and just touched the 
ground gingerly with the toe of his wounded leg. 
In the other hand he gripped the new club. He 
looked at his healing thigh ; and suddenly the reeds 
began whispering, and ceased and wlibspered again, 
and coming cautiously along the track, bending down 
and holding his fire-hardened stabbing-stick of ash 
in his hand, appeared Siss. He stopped dead, and 
his eyes met Ugh-lomi’s. 

U GH-LOMI forgot he had a wounded leg. He 
stood firmly on both feet. Something trickled. 
He glanced down and saw a little gout of blood had 
oozed out along the edge of the healing wound. He 
rubbed his hand there to give him the grip of his 
rliib, and fixed his eyes again on Siss. 

“Wan!” he cried, and sprang forward, and Siss, 
still stooping anrl watchful, drove his stabbing-stick 
up very quickly in an ugly thrust. It ripperl Ugh- 
lomi’s griarding- arm, and the club came down in a 
counter that Siss was never to Understand. He fell, 
•as an ox falls to the pole-axe. at Ugh-lomi’s feet. 

To Bo it seemed the strangest thing. He had a 
comforting sense of tall reeds on either side, and an 
impregnable rampart. Siss. between him and any 
danger. Snail-eater was close behind and there was 
no danger there. He was prepared to shove behind 
and send Siss to death or victory. That w’as his 
place as second man. He saw the butt of the spear 
Si.ss carried leap away from him. and suddenly a 
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dull w^iack and the broad back fell away forward, 
and he looked Ugh-lomi in the face over his prostrate 
leader. It felt to Bo as if his heart had fallen down 
a well. He had a throwing-stone in one hand and an 
ashen stabbing-stick in the other. He did not live to 
the end of his momentary hesitation which to use. 

Snail-eater was a readier man, and besides Bo 
did not fall forwar.d as Siss had done, but gave at 
liis knees and hips, crumpling up with the toothetl 
club upon his head. The Snail-eater drove his spear 
forward swift and straight, and took Ugh-lomi in 
the muscle of the shoulder, and then he drove him 
hard with the sniiting-stone in his other hand, shout- 
ing out as he did so. The new club swished inef- 
fectually through the reeds. Eudena saw Ugh-lomi 
come staggering back from the narrow path into the 
open space, tripping over Siss and with a foot of 
ashen stake sticking out of him over his arm. And 
then the Snail-eater, whose name she had given, had 
his final injury from her, as his exultant face came 
out of the reeds after his spear. For she swung the 
first axe swift and high, and hit him fair and square 
on the temple ; and down he went on Siss at pros- 
trate Ugh-lomi’s feet. 

But before Ugh-lomi could get up, the two red- 
haired men were tumbling out of the reeds, spears 
and smiting-stones ready, and Snake hard behind 
them. One she .struck on the neck, but not to fell 
him, and he blundered aside and spoilt his brother’s 
blow at Ugh-fllmi‘s head. In a moment Ugh-lomi 
dropped his club and had his assailant by the waist, 
and had pitched him sideways sprawling. He 
snatched at his club again and recovered it. The 
man Eudena had hit stabbed at her with his spear as 
he stumbled from her blow, and involuntarily she 
gave ground to avoid him. He hesitated between 
her and Ugh-lomi, half turned, gave a vague cry at 
finding Ugh-lomi so near, and in a moment Ugh- 
lomi had him by the throat, and the club had its 
third victim. As he went down Ugh-lomi shouted 
— no words, but an exultant cry. 

The other red-haired man was six feet from her 
with his back to her, and a darker red streaking his 
head. He was struggling to his feet. She had an 
irrational impulse to stop his rising. She flung the 
axe at him, missed, saw his face in profile, and he 
had swerved beyond little Si. and was running 
through the reeds. She had a transitory vision of 
Snake standing in the throat of the path, half turned 
away from her. and then she saw his back. She 
saw the club whirling through the air, and the shock 
head of Ugh-lomi, with blood in the hair and blood 
upon the shoulder, vanishing below the reeds in pur- 
suit. Then she heard Snake scream like a woman. 

She ran past Si to W’here the handle of the axe 
stuck out of a clump of fern, and turning, found 
herself panting and alone with three motionless bod- 
ies. The air was full of shouts and screams. For 
a space she was sick and giddy, and then it came 
into her head that Ugh-lomi was being killed along 
the reed-path, and with an inarticulate cry she leapt 
over the body of Bo and hurried after him. Snake’s 
feet lay across the path, and his head was among the 
reeds. She followed the path until it bent round 
and opened out by the alders, and thence she saw 
all that was left of the tribe in the open, scattering 
like dead leaves before a gale, and going back over 
the knoll. Ugh-lomi was hard upon Cat’s-skin. 

But Cat‘s-skin was fleet of foot and got awav, and 


so did young Wau-Hau when Ugh-lomi turned upon 
him, and Ugh-lomi pursued Wau-Hau far beyond 
the knoll before he desisted. He had the rage of 
battle on him now, and the wood tlirust through his 
shoulder stung him like a spur. When she saw he 
was in no danger she slopped running and stood 
panting, watching the distant active figures run up 
and vanish one by one over the knoll. In a little 
time she was alone again. Everything had hap 
pened very swiftly. The smoke of Brother Fire 
rose straiglit and steady from the squatling-place, 
just as it had done ten minutes ago, when the old 
woman had stood yonder worshipping the lion. 

aND after a long time, as it seemed, Ugh-lomi 
reappeared over the knoll, and came back to 
Eudena, triumphant and breathing heavily. She 
stood, her hair about her eyes and hot-faced, with 
the blood-stained axe in her hand, at the place where 
the tribe had offered her as a sacrifice to the Hon. 
“Wau !” cried Ugh-lomi at the sight of her, his face 
alight with the fellowship of battle, and he waved 
his new club, red now and hairy; and at the sight 
of his glowing face her tense pose relaxed some- 
what, and she stood sobbing and rejoicing. 

Ugh-lomi had a queer uJiaccountable pang at the 
sight of her tears ; but he only shouted “Wau !’’ the 
louder and shook the axe east and west. He called 
manfully to her to follow him and turned back, strid- 
ing, with the club swinging in his hand, towards the 
squatting-place, as if he had never left the tribe; and 
she ceased her weeping and followed quickly as a 
woman should. 

So Ugh-Iorai and Eudena came, back to the squat- 
ting-place from which they had fled many days be- 
fore from the face of Uya; and by the squatting- 
place lay a deer half eaten, just as there had been 
before Ugh-lomi was man or Eudena woman. So 
Ugh-lomi sat down to eat, and Eudena beside him 
like a man, and the rest of the tribe watched them 
from safe hiding-places. And after a time one of 
the elder girls came back timorously, carrying little 
Si in her arms, and Eudena called to them by name, 
and offered them food. But the elder girl was afraid 
and would not come, though Si struggled to come 
to Eudena. Afterwards, when Ugh-lomi had eaten, 
he sat dozing, and at last he slept, and slowly the 
others came out of the hiding-places and drew near. 
And when Ugh-lomi woke, save that there were no 
men to be seen, it seemed as though he had never 
left the tribe. 

Now, there is a thing strange but true: that 'all 
through this fight Ugh-lomi forgot that he was lame, 
and was not lame, and after he had rested behold ! 
he was a lame man ; and he remained a lame man to 
the end of his days. 

Cat’s-skin and the second red-haired man and 
Wau-Hau, who chipped flints cunningly, as his 
father had done befor.e him, fled from the face of 
Ugh-lomi, and none knew where they hid. But 
two days after they came and squatted a good way 
off from the knoll among the bracken under the 
chestnuts and watched. Ugh-lomi’g rage had gone, 
he moved to go against them and did not, and at 
sundown they went away. That day, too. they found 
the old woman among the ferns, where Ugh-lomi 
had blundered upon her when she had pursued Wau- 
Hau. She was dead and more ugly than ever, but 
(Contivtted ov page 804) 
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QDITOR of Amazing Stories. 

Dear Sir : 

As a constant reader of Amazing 
Stories, 1 have always been greatly 
interested in the various opinions ex- 
pressed l)y your readers regarding the stories whicli 
iiave been pulitishcd. 1 have been particularly struck 
by the fact that no two seem to agree as to the best 
or worst stories, or as to the improbability or impos- 
sibility of the incidents related. I’ersonaily. I always 
feel that a story laid in the distant future, or on 
another planet, never seems to carry conviction, 
rather at the very outset taxes the credulity of the 
reader. But this is quite apart from the matter 
regarding which I am writing to you. 

Among the many themes which have been criti- 
cised, and which many of your readers have declared 
impossible, are those dealing with the elimination of 
time, or which .send the hero, if so he may be called, 
into the future or into the past. .\ short time agti 
1, too, agree<l that it was utterly impossible and had 
no scientific foundation. .-\nd, were it not f(*r your 
editorials in which you have so often pointed out 
that tlie inqiossibilitv of to<lay may become the pos- 
sibility of tomorrow, an<l have shown yourself so 
liberal and broaclminded in your views, I would not 
now dare to address this communication to you with 
the expectation that you would give it the least seri- 
ous consideration. 

To be brief, and to the point; not only is it pos- 
sible to eliminate time and enter either the ])ast or 
the future: those things have actuallv been accom- 
plished. 

Do not think, when 1 make this bold statement, 
that I am of unsound mind, that I am perpetrating 
some new hoax, or that I am trying to ])Ut fiction in 
the form of fact. On the contrary, I am merely 
calling to your attention the remarkable and gener- 
ally unknown feats of a friend of mine, a highly 
educated and eminentiv scientific gentleman, wlui for 
several years past, has held 
the iMJsition of instructor 
in applied physics in the 
second oldest university in 
America, the I' niversidad 
Snnto Tomas, at Lima, 

Peru. 

Dr. Fenomeno Menti- 
roso is. as anyone in Peru 
can testify, a man whose 
word and honor cannot be 
questioned. His works on 
the higher mathematics of 
physics and his clear and 
concise exposition of the 
Einstein Theory, which 
was first read as a paper 
before the fourth Pan- 
American Scientific Con- 
gre.ss in Lima in 1924, are 
familiar to every scientist 
throughout the world. He 
would be the last man to attempt to foster a hoax 
or to allow his imagination to' wander into unproven 
field.s, hut he is withal a very modest individual and 
dreads, more than anything else, le.st any statement 
or declaration he mav make should he considered 
fictional. And his latest exploit is so sensational, 


TP this slory docs not brinif forth the fircatcsl oiiioiiiil 
* of applause from our readers that hiivc had since 
the Hiayasinc started, we will be willing to confess that 
ice do not know their likings. The editor read this story 
three times t)i succession, and will probably read il a 
docen times before he gets through with it. It is one 
of the most remarkable scienlifictioit stories that xvc have 
ei’cr inspected. ''Tremendous" is the one zvord that will 
do the story justice. You will be dissy and gasping for 
breath before you gel through it. , 

In this story our well-known author delves into the 
mysteries of time and it contains e.recllent science and 
excellent scientific facts throughout. Is it pn.ssiblc to 
step into the future? Is it po.s.sihlc to witness somethuit/ 
nenv that happened yesterday? .hid is it pn.ssible to 
actually see something that will happen tomorrow? 

The author shows you, by giving you obvious proofs, 
that all this is not only possible, but can apparently be 
done even note. 

The big gucslion mark however, remains'. Is all this 
passible, or is it not? But read the story and see for 
yourself. 


and to many persons will appear so utterly impos- 
sible. that he has absolutely refused to make public 
his discoveric.s or his unparalleled feat. Moreover, 
what he lia^s done, is, as you will see. nierelv a begin- 
ning, and should full details t)f bis work be made 
public, his further experiments and invenlions might 
t)e greatly ham]t(Ted. Still another reason that he 
ha.s remained silent is that he expects that his remark- 
able invention, in its perfected form, will ultimatelv 
prove such tm irresistible weapon of offense and de- 
fenee. that his country will he forever free from 
any fear of hostilities on the part of its traditional 
and warlike neighhor, the Republic of Chile. 

It was .solely because of the numerous allegations, 
on the part of your readers, that time could never 
lie eliminated, and my insistence that his own ac- 
complishment wonid prove the fallacy of such state- 
ments, and would at the same time set at rest the 
(piestion of a fourth dimension, that Doctor Menti- 
roso reluctantly gave me permission to relate the 
facts to yon, 

But as 1 am no scientist, save fdr the interest I 
take in your seientifietion tales, and as phvsics. 
higher mathematics and fourth dimensional i)ruhlcnis 
are ipiite beyond me, I shall recount, verbatim, as 
far as possible, my conversation with Doctor Menti- 
roso. 

S OMIC two months ago. dtiring a visit to Lima, I 
had called, as I invariably do when in Pern, upon 
Doctor Mentiroso. I had just received a copy of 
.Amazing Stories and somewliat jocularly presented 
it to the Doctor with the remark that it might give 
him some new ideas. 

I fc glanced rather idly over the magazine, until his 
eye caught a page which instantly aroused his inter- 
est and indignation. "Idiots!” he exclaimed in his 
inqnilsive Latin way. “Idiots that people are! Did 
you read this. Don Alfcn.‘" 'I'hen. williout awaiting 
my reply, he continued : « 

"Will ihc world never 
learn that there is no such 
wor<l as impossilile? Will 
people never cease to call 
‘impossible’ everything 
they do not understand ? 
Of a truth, my good 
friend, the stupidity of my 
fellow men at times niak<‘S 
me ashamed of the human 
race.’’ 

“Wliat,” I asked, “do 
you refer to now?’’ 

“To these letters.” he 
exclaimed, pointing to the 
paragraphs he had read. 
“To these letters wherein 
the writers, who obviously 
know nothing of the .'uh- 
jeet, find fault with S<Tu>r 
.... ■ Wells’ and other authors’ 
stories because, they say. 
there is no fourth dimension and because it is inipo.s- 
silile to be in the future or the pa.st coincidently with 
one’.s existence in the present.” 

I laughed. “But that obviously is impossible,” T 
replied. “.And 'as for a fourth dimension. — why, 
amigo niio, how can there be any dimenstnn other 
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than length, breadth and thickness ? These stories, 
Don Fenomeno, are merely fiction, fiction glossed 
with science, it is true, but pure imagination none 
the less. You do not understand, perhaps, that they 
are not intended to be taken seriously.” * 

The Doctor shrugged liis shoulders and regarded 
me pityingly. “Fiction, 1 grant,” he said, “but fic- 
tion only inasmuch as the names of persons and their 
particular adventures and feats are concerned. The 
basic facts in Senor Wells’ story, and in the others 
also, are science. It is hard to explain to one who is 
unfamiliar with the invol^^ed theories of the great 
Einstein, of infinity and of electronic forces; b^ut a 
fourth dimension is as essential to the universe and 
to science as is any one of the three recognized 
dimensions. And if a certain thing is essential to 
the universe, then, most truly, my friend, that tiling 
exists.” 

“But,” I objected, “if there is a fourth dimension, 
wliat is it? And why has no one discovered it?” 

“It has been discovered.” declared my friend posi- 
tively. “I. Doctor Fenomeno Mentiroso, have dis- 
covered it. And I will try to explain to you what 
it is, though I doubt if you can grasp it, for so 
accustomed have men become to think of the exist- 
ence of things which do not exist, that the ordinary 
mind cannot grasp the existence of matters which 
they think do not exist.” 

I threw up my hands in despair. “It’s beyond 
me,” I declared. “If a thing exists which doesn’t 
exist, and things which exist do not exist, then we 
must all be mad and the whole world must be topsy- 
turvy.” 

“On tlie contrary,” he continued, smiling pity- 
ingly at my apparent ignorance. “It would be mad- 
ness not to admit such obvious truths. You dream, 
my friend, and as you dream all that occurs is to 
your brain real and existent, and yet, when you 
wake, you feel convinced that your dreams were 
unreal, that nothing existed in them and that only 
during your waking* hours do your senses record 
matters which truly exist. But suppose, if you can, 
that matters are in reality reversed, that your dreams 
are actualities and your impressions during waking 
hours phantasies. Or imagine again, that both your 
dreams and your waking-hour experiences are Doth 
equally real, but that, during your slumbers, you 
enter into another sphere, into the unknown, unex- 
lored reabn of a fourth dimension. What proof 
ave you that your dreams are not as existent as 
your other impressions? None! my friend, not a 
shred of proof ; merely the fact that for generations 
we have been taught* that dreams were imaginary 
figments of the brain. It is just a.s true of count- 
less other matters. Does space exist? Do length, 
breath and thickness exist?” 

“Of course.” I interrupted. “Otherwise no object, 
neither you nor I, could exist, and geometry and 
other mathematics could not exist. I — ” 

<«T)ARDnN me.” he broke in, smiling deprecat- 

1 ingly, “But are you quite sure of that? A 
mathematical line, a mathematical plane, does not 
exist, and hence a mathematical cube or parallelo- 
gram cannot exist, and. if we accept Seiior Einstein’s 
theory, two parallel lines will eventually meet. The 
fact is, my friend, fliat we — or most of us at least — 
cannot grasp the infinite. We are bound down, tied 


hand and foot to our own petty sphere, to this earth 
of ours which is an infinitesimal atom in the uni- 
verse, and we measure everything by earthly stand- 
ards and by our own five senses. We can conceive 
of nothing that we cannot smell, taste, touch, see or 
hear. No living man can conceive or descril>e any 
form totally unlike anything on eartli. No man can 
conceive or describe a color or a sound unlike any- 
thing he has ever seen or heard. Did you ever think 
of that, amiyo miof And only a comparatively few 
men can realize that tliere is — scientifically speaking 
— no such thing as solid matter. A few years ago, 
a thousand things in common use today would have 
been scoffed at as impossible. Even today it is hard 
for the average man to understand radio, to under- 
stand why an airplane flies, and it is still harder to 
realize that objects which we speak of as solids are 
merely the result of combinations of electrons and 
protons. And it is a thousand times more difficult 
for the average man to conceive of everything being, 
as is unquestionably the case, merely the result of 
vibratory waves.” 

“Hold on!” I exclaimed. "You are getting be- 
yond me, and I cannot see where your highly enter- 
taining lecture is leading. What has all this to do 
with the elimination of space? And how can matter 
be composed of waves?” Doctor Mentiroso sighed 
and shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“I forget, dear friend, that you are an example 
of the average man,” he laughed. “All that I have 
said has a direct bearing on the elimination of space 
and the fourth dimension. But to answer your last 
question. We know that light, heat, sound, elec- 
tricity. radio, color, smell are all the result of vibra- 
tory waves. And beyond question there are count- 
less thousands of vibratory waves too short or too 
long to l)e received or intercepted by the human 
organs. Heat vibrations are invisible until they are 
reduced to a length perceptible to the eye. Light 
vibrations are not detectable by the sense of touch 
or feeling until they are lengthened to the point 
where they are known as heat. Only a small per- 
centage of sound vibrations are within the range of 
the human ear, and electro-magnetic vibrations can- 
not be detected by any human organ until so altered 
as to become sound waves.” 

I shook my head. “Before you proceed,” I begged, 
“can you make this a bit clearer? You say that heat 
vibrations can be made visible, that light waves can 
be made detectable by touch. How?” 

“If,” replied Don Fenomeno. speaking slowly and 
choosing his words, “if you heat a bar of iron up to 
a certain point it will burn wood or your skin, and 
yet you cannot detect its heat by your eyesight. But 
if heated slightly more, it becomes red, and you 
know it is ‘red hot,’ as you say, because you see it. 
In other words, you have gradually decreased the 
length of the heat vibrations until they become 
visible. If the iron is heated still more, the red 
becomes white, or in other words the vibrations have 
been shortened until -they appear as white light to 
your eyes. Conversely, the white or red vibrations 
may be lengthened to invisible heat rays by allowing 
the metal to cool. In other words, light waves are 
lengthened until they become invisible but recogniz- 
able by touch and are considered heat.” 

“Then,” said I, quite pleased with myself, “accord- 
ing to your theory, light and heat are identical.” 

“In a wav. ves.” replied Don Mentiroso. "But. in 
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the same way, all vibrations are identical, for all are 
caused merely by the movement qf electrons — forc- 
ing more electrons into a given space or dqiriving 
some space of its normal number of electrons. Pos- 
sibly your mind cannot conceive the fact, but never- 
theless, every force, every power, every motion, 
every body, and in fact everything we know — per- 
haps our thoughts, our senses and our so-called life — 
are merely the results of electronic motion.” 

‘‘Well, even if I grant all thi.s, what has it to do 
with the original subject of our discussion?" I 
demanded. 

“Everything," declared my friend. "Granted that 
everything is the result of electronic movement, and 
you know, of course, that the electrons are in effect 
miniature satellites revolving about a central nucleus, 
much as the earth and moon revolve about the sun, 
then we must admit that nothing actual, as we know 
it, exists : that everything is merely relative and that 
time itself must be the mere expression, in arbitrary 
terms, of some electronic force or vibratory waves." 

“Nonsense," I exclaimed. “I suppose you will be 
claiming that time does not exist." 

*»T KNOW it does not.” was his astounding reply. 

X “It is merely a relative term coined for the 
convenience of the human race. But permit me to 
proceed. I will demonstrate this to you presently. 
You asked about the fourth dimension a moment ago. 
Now let me ask you a question. Has a circle length, 
breadth or thickness?” 

“Why, of — ” I hesitated. “Certainly,” I declared 
after a moment’s thought. "A wheel or a disk has 
thickness, and its diameter is its breadth.” 

Doctor Mentiro.so laughed. "Right.” he agreed. 
"But neither a wheel nor a disk is a circle: it is 
merely an object or form bounded by a circle. What 
is the definition of a circle. A mathematical plane 
with its boundary equidistant from its centre every- 
where. Did not your geometry attempt to solve all 
problems by dividing the circle into triangles? And 
yet a triangle Itas three straight boundaries, whereas 
a circle has no portion of its boundary or circumfer- 
ence straight. In other words, amigo mio, as a circle 
possesses neither length, breadth nor thickness, it 
must of necessity possess a fourth dimension, and 
the mathematicians, knowing nothing of a fourth 
dimension, must of necessity fit their geometry to 
the occasion and attempt crudely to transform it into 
triangles which have length and breadth, .^nd yet 
circles may be transformed to length or breadth just 
as triangles or parallelograms may be transformed 
into cubes or pyramids.” “Then.” I laughed, “you 
consider the circle the fourth dimension?’’ “Not at 
.all,” he exclaimed a bit impatiently. “I am merely 
trying to demonstrate to you that a fourth dimen.sion 
must exist or otherwise there could be no circles and 
consequently no spheres and consequently no revo- 
lutions or rotaflons of electrons, atoms, stellar bodies 
or anything else. The earth could not rotate on its 
axis, it could not follow its orbit about the sun, for 
none of these things would be possible with the 
existence of length, breadth and thickness alone, with 
parallel lines which never meet and with mathemati- 
cal planes. No. my friend, the fourth dimension 
exists, it is ever present, it is essential to our lives, 
to our existence and to our universe, but being as 
yet inconceivable to us, we cannot describe it, meas- 
ure it or understand it. It is. in f.act. beyond our 
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present senses, just as the higher and lower sound 
vibrations, the shorter and longer light waves, and 
the radio waves are undetectable by our organs.” 

“That is a safe way of putting it,” I said. "Of 
course, if we assume that no one can detect it. then 
no one can be positive that it does not exist. But 
don’t you think all that is negative evidence? And 
how does it affect the question of time elimination, 
of going into the past or future while still in the 
present, which was, Don Fenomeno. the original mat- 
ter under discu.ssion ?" 

“I presume.” he replied after a moment’s thought, 
“that you do not consider it possible to enter the 
future, while still in the present.” 

“I certainly do not,” I assured him. "If that were 
possible, one might foretell with certainty what 
would occur tomorrow or a year hence.” 

“Precisely,” he agreed. “And what if I assure 
you that you or I can foretell what will occur in the 
future." 

“I should think, my friend, that you were abso- 
lutely mad,” I replied. 

Don Fenomeno arose, crossed the room to a table, 
and returned with a copy of El Tiempo in his hand. 
Glancing over it. he pointed to a paragraph and 
handed the newsiiajicr to me. 

“Will you be goojl enough to read that news 
item?” he asked. 

“Nothing remarkable,’’ I declared, as my eyes 
glanced over the indicated paragraph. “Merely the 
report of a railway accident in India, and the death 
of sixteen persons.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Doctor Fenomeno. “And 
when is the despatch dated?” 

“December 18lb,” I replied. 

“And does it state at what hour the accident oc- 
curred?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, reading from the paragraph, “at 
.seven P. M. today the larabad local train which left 
Marajpore at 5.30 . . .” 

“Enough,” he interrupted. “The accident, then, 
occurred at 7 P. M, of December 18th. Will you 
glance at the date at the toji of the page and tell me 
on what day this copy of El Tiempo was printed?” 

“Why, on the 18th, oi course,” I replied. 

“Exactly,” he smiled, “and as you know, El 
Tiempo is on the streets of Lima at 6 A. M. Hence 
a paper sold on Lima’s streets at 6 A. M. contained 
news of a railway accident in India which did not 
occur until 7 P. M. of the same day. In other 
words. El Tiempo foretold exactly what would oc- 
cur in another part of the world thirteen hours 
before the event took place. And yet,” he added, 
shrugging his shoulder, “you assure me that it is 
impossible to enter the future while in the present,” 

“But, but.” I expostulated, “it did not actually 
occur thirteen hours later. It’s merely the differ- 
ence in time between Peru and India; it was 7 P. M. 
there when 6 A. M. here. That’s not — " 

<«p\RDON my - interruption,” he exclaimed. 

X “You say that it is merely the difference in 
time. Then you admit that time is merely a relative 
term. And you were about to state, if I am not 
mistaken, that the fact that the accident was reported 
thirteen hours before it occurred did not actually 
constitute entering the future. Ah, my friend, how 
inconsistent you are. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you or I possessed means of travriing to 
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or from India instantaneously, or even at undreamed 
of speed — at a speed which, let us say, enabled us 
to visit India and return in an hour or two, In that 
case, amigo mio. had you been in India when the 
unfortunate accident occurred, you could have flown 
here and could have declared — with absolute cer- 
tainty — that a railway accident would occur and that 
sixteen persons would lose theit lives at 7 P. M. even 
though you reached Lima at 6 A. M. And, suppos- 
ing again, that no wireless communication existed, 
and that, in due course of time, mail from India con- 
firmed your statement, would not the public have 
declared vou a prophet who could foretell the 
future?” 

I was actually stumped. Put presently 1 gathered 
my wits together. This was. 1 knew, utter nonsense. 
It was all the result of the variation in time due to 
the earth's rotation on its axis, and 1 felt that my 
friend was merely arguing for the .sake of trying to 
convince me the impossible was possible by scientific 
theory. Doctor Mentiro.so listened patiently, and 
with a half-pitying, half-indulgent smile, as 1 ex- 
pressed these .sentiments. 

"You are, in a way. dealing with the pith of the 
whole matter.” he announced wluai 1 ceased .speak- 
ing. "That is, you refer to the variation of time, to 
the rotation of the earth, and by so doing you tacitly 
admit that time is actually non-e.\i,stent, that, scien- 
tifically speaking, there is no past, no present and no 
future; for, if time, as you understanrl it, exists; if 
the past vanishes and the future is never present, 
then time would he the same everywhere. Your so- 
called time, therefore, is merely a relative term used 
to describe the motion of the earth in its relation 
with the .sun. In other words, human beings have 
discovered that our .sphere rotates upon its axis and 
follows its orbit about the sun. ainl for convenience, 
mankind has seen fit to divide the rotation and the 
orbit into periods which we are pleased to call hours, 
days, months and years. But time literally is a far 
different matter. It is in fact infinite, it goes on into 
infinity and springs from infinity. Nothing in na- 
ture, aiiiigo mio. is ever wasted or destroyed, al- 
though it mav alter in form or suh.stancc. The light 
we see here, the image which such light throws upon 
our brains by the medium of our eyes, does not end 
here, any more than it began here. It is merely a 
vibratory wave which has travelled millions of miles 
and will continue to travel million.s, trillions of miles 
— into infinity in fact — and as it requires an appre- 
ciable period for even light to travel, every visible 
event of the past must be somewhere in that infinity 
just as every event of the future must be recorded 
.somewhere and is travelling toward us to be revealed 
when it reaches us. In the same way, time i.s but a 
vibratory wave, a movement of electrons, and could 
one but follow the path of time at a greater speed 
than the vibratory wave travels, then most assuredly, 
could one witness events which transpired a hundred 
or a hundred thousand years ago. Or, going in the 
other direction, he could see events which would not 
transpire on earth for thousands of vears to come. 
I—” 

“Hold on.” I cried. *A'ou are merely theorizing, 
carrying scientific hyjxitheses to the ultimate degree. 
And besides, even if T a<lmit your prepo.sterous state- 
ments to be theoretically sound, you are carrying the 
whole matter beyond the range of possibilities of 
human beings an<l into space ; they do not apply to 


happenings on earth and hence, as I said before, it 
is impossible for us to enter either the past or the 
future.” 

1 thought I had stumped my friend, but 1 was 
mistaken. 

<«T TERY well,” he agreed. "It is hard, I admit, 

V for -the average man to visualize or comprehend 
anything beyond the confines of our own i)lanet. 
So, my friend, we will confine our.selves to this petty 
earth of ours. And to prove to you that my .state- 
ments and ‘theories' are sound, let me call your atten- 
tion to a few facts which, with a little reflection, you 
mu.st recognize as irrefutable. The earth, you know, 
revolves from west to east at an approximate speed 
of 1.000 miles per hour, and hence each .so-called 
hour of time represents approximately one thousand 
miles of the earth's greate.st circumference. Bear 
in mind, please, that in speaking of these matters. 
1 am referring always to approximate figures — 
thcnigh if you wi.sh, I can give you the exact figures. 
But to resume. Grantejl then that it is, according 
to the accepted ideas of time. noon. Monday, in 
Lima; it will Ik* approximatelv -six Ih M- in {^)ndon 
or Barcelona; 12 P. M. in Calcutta and <> .\. M. in 
Hawaii. ‘‘Yes," I assented. “Roughly speaking, 
that is so.” 

"Very well.” conliiuicil Dr)ctor Mentiroso. “.Sup- 
pose. for the sake of argument, that you are pro- 
vided with a machine which can travel through the 
air at a speed of 1,000 miles per hour, and suppos- 
ing that in this machine you .start eastward from 
Lima at noon today. It is also assumed that you will 
set your watch in accord with Lima time and will not 
alter it until you again arrive at Lima. At what 
time would you reach Baj'celona?” 

I did a bit of mental calculatioti and replied con- 
fidently: “At 6 P. M." Don Fenomeno laughed 
heartily. “Oh, my dear frien<l.” he exclaimed. 
“Wrong at the very start. You forget that at the 
moment you left Lima it was lujon aiul hence 6 P. M. 
in Spain. And as you have supposedly consumed 
.six hours in reaching your flestination. it will be 12 
P. M. when you arrive there, although your watch 
will tell you that it is but 6 P. M. .So you have 
already traveled six hours into the future. Very 
well. Suppo.se you leave at once for Calcutta; at 
what hour will you arrive at that Indian city?” 

This time I wa.s a bit more careful, and after a 
moment’s hesitation replied : “At noon on Tuestlay.” 

“Exactly — according to ‘Calcutta’s clock.s,” as- 
sented my friend. "But suppose you glance at your 
watch. You will find that it is only 12 P. M. on 
Monday, so that you have now entered twelve hours 
into the future. But continue eastward and head for 
Hawaii. Reaching that delightful spot, what time 
do you find it is?” 

Rapidly figuring with a pencil on a scrap of paper, 
I gave my answer: "Approximately 12 P. M. 
Monday.” 

“.And according to your watch, 6 A. M. Tuesday,” 
chuckled the doctor. “In other words, you find 
Hawaii’s time precisely the same as was Calcutta’s 
six hours before, while you have traveled hack from 
the future six hours towards the pre.sent; and, con- 
tinuing your mad flight to Lima, you will discover 
that you complete your journey around the earth at 
noon on Tue.sday — twenty-four hours after leaving; 
and remarkable as it may seem, your watch and the 
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clocks in Lima agree on the hour. By some myste- 
rious means, you have come back to the present after 
entering the future to the extent of twelve hours.’’ 

“But,’’ I objected, “you forget that in crossing the 
approximate ISOth degree of longitude in the Pacific, 
a day is added or subtracted according to whether 
one is traveling ea.st or west.’’ 

“Quite true,” agreed the doctor, “lint supposing 
you had done so, then when you arrived in Idma. it 
would have been a day later, whereas it would of 
necessity — considering that you circumnavigated the 
earth in twenty-four hours — be the same day. And 
to further prove the fallacy of your argument : sup- 
pose you start from Lima in a westerly direction, 
stopping at the same 
points as before. In 
that case, amigo mio, 
be good enough to tell 
me at what hour and 
on what day you would 
arrive at Hawaii ?” 

“That is easy," I de- 
clared. “ I would ar- 
rive at Honolulu at 
appro.ximately 6 I’. M. 
on Monday.” 

‘‘By your own 
watch, yes,” chuckled 
my friend. “But at 
noon on Monday ac- 
cording to the time in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

In other words, you 
might truthfully be 
said to have traveled 
from Lima to Hono- 
I u 1 u instantaneously. 

But if you continue 
on your westward 
flight, at what hour, 
b y Calcutta time, 
would you arrvie at 
that town ?” 

“I suppose there’s a 
catch in it.” I replied, 

“and I confess I’m 
getting so confound- 
edly confused that I 
might as well guess at 
it. I should say at 6 
A. M. Tuesday.” 

Doctor Mentiroso 
laughcrl good natured- 
ly. “No. my friend,” 
he announced. “It 
would be at noon on 
Tuesday, for during 
the twelve hours which 
have passed since vou 
left Tj'ma. twelve 
hours have also passed 
in Calcutta, although 
your own timepiece 
would indicate that it 
was 12 P. M. on Mon- 
day. so you would again be 12 hours in the future. 
But continuing on your way you would find, on arriv- 
ing at Barcelona, that it was still noon on Monday, al- 
though 6 A. M. Tuesday by your watch, so that you 


had leaped from twelve hours into the future and 
were now back six hours towards the present. Con- 
tinuing onwards, you would reach Lima at 12 noon 
on Tuesday, your watch would indicate noon on 
Tuesday, and you would suddenly di.scover that you 
had been in three places, separated one from the 
other by nearly six thousand miles, at precisely the 
same hour ’’ 

I THREW up my hands in despair. “I know you 
are juggling figures,” I declared. “But I’ll be 
hanged if I see where it comes in. I suppose you 
still have .something up your sleeve. Well, fire away. 
I’ll be the goat.” 

Don Fenomeno nod- 
ded and smiled. “Then 
let us assume that 
your purely imaginary 
aircraft is capable of 
traveling at the rate of 
24,000 miles per hour 
or that, in an hour’s 
time, you can circum- 
navigate the earth. In 
that case, starting 
^froni Lima at noon on 
Monday, and rushing 
eastward, you would 
arrive in Barcelona at 
6.30 P. M. on Mon- 
day, though your 
watch would show it 
to be 12.15 P. M. 
You would reach Cal- 
cutta at I A. M. Tues- 
day, although still only 
12.30 on Monday by 
your watch. At Ha- 
waii you would find 
time had leaped back 
to 7.30 A. M. Mon- 
day, despite the fact 
that your watch 
showed 12.45 of the 
same day. and at 1 P. 
M. on Monday by 
your watch you woukl 
he liack in Lima where 
the clocks would prove 
to you that it was 2 
P. M. despite the fact 
that you had l>een ab- 
sent only one hour,’’ 
“And what marvel- 
lous thing would occur 
should I reverse my 
flight and travel west- 
ward?” I asked. 

“In that case.” he 
replied, “you woukl be 
at Honolulu at 12.15 
M o n d a y by your 
watch, but at 6.1.5 A. 
M. by the local clocks. 
At Calcutta you woukl 
find the inhabitants soundly sleeping at 12.v30 A. M. 
Tue.sday. although bv your own time it would be 
barelv half an Iwur after noon on Monday. At 
Barcelona tlie working people would be going home 
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from their labors at 6.45 P. M. on Monday, despite 
your watch telling you that it was 12.45, and you 
would get back to Lima at 1 P. M. on Monday to 
find that your watch agreed with Lima’s time. And 
now, if you are not being bored, let me give you a 
still more striking illustration of the purely imagi- 
nary and relative status of what we ordinarily call 
time. If, when in your 24,000 mile i)er hour craft, 
vou set your watch in accord with the local time at 
each point of call it would work out thus when going 
east ; Leaving Lima at noon on Monday you reach 
Barcelona at 6.30 P. M. Monday, and setting your 
watch to agree, you proceed to Calcutta where you 
arrive at 1 A. M. on Tuesday to find your watch 
indicates 6.45 P. M. Monday. Again altering your 
watch and heading for Hawaii, you arrive there at 
7.30 A. M. Mondav, regardless of the fact that your 
watch says 1.15 A. M. Tuesday and, having read- 
justed the latter, you proceed and reach Lima at 
1 P. M. Monday and find your watch is at 7.45 
A. M. Monday. Thus you will have been in the 
future over six hours at Barcelona, and over eleven 
hours in Calcutta, but you will have been into the 
past eighteen hours in Hawaii and back in Lima 
five and onc-haif hours before you left this city/' 

“ITiat." I ejaculated, “is ridiculously impossible.” 

"But nevertheless true,” declared Don Fenomeno. 
“Moreover, should you follow out the same system 
and travel west you would return to Lima to find 
that, according to your watch, you had consumed six 
hours on }our journey although you knew you had 
been away only one hour.” “It’s all bosh,” I de- 
clared. “It’s like proving black is white or that a cat 
has three tails, by mathematical formulae. Anyhow, 
it’s impossible, for it is impossible to travel one 
thousand miles per hour, much less twenty-four 
thousand.” 

My Peruvian friend raisSd his dark eyebrows and 
shrugged. “Be very sure, my good friend, how you 
use the word impossible,” he advised me, “Do not 
forget that, twenty years ago, anyone would have 
declared it impossible for man to fly in air at over 
one hundred miles per hour, and that, scarcely longer 
ago, it would have been deemed equally impossible 
to construct a motor car' which would reach a speed 
of fifty miles an hour, not to mention one hundred 
miles and more. But before challenging your state- 
ment. let me, for the sake of clarity, give you a brief 
summarv of the examples I have been drawing for 
your edification. Your watch, as you have seen, if 
kept at Lima time, would be constantly in the pres- 
ent (speaking approximately and regarding for our 
purpose the space of one hour as present) and yet 
you would have been at spots where yesterday’s 
events were occurring and at others where tomorrow’s 
happenings were taking place. And, this, my friend, 
is important: Provided the speed of the machine in 
which you travel could be accelerated so as to travel 
faster than light, you could go backward or forward 
into the past or present or into the fourth dimension. 
Moreover, as the human eye is incapable of register-, 
ing the alternating effects of darkness and light at a 
speed greater than about 20 per second (as exempli- 
fied in the cinema), if you were passing rapidly 
enough about the earth, you could see no difference 
l)etween light and darkness, could not realize time, 
and would appear to remain stationary and with time 
non-existent ; and at the same time, you would be 
quite invisible to the eyes of any human lyings. 


But even if your speed were not greater tloan the 
moderate speed of 24,000 miles per hour, you would 
of necessity go farther and farther into the past and 
future at every lap about the earth until — ’ 

<<lVyTOI)ERATE speed,” I interrupted. "I like 

iVA your idea of speed. Why, at that speed any 
machine would become incandescent through friction, 
and would.be transformed to gas and ashes. Now 
don’t try to kid me into — " 

“Don't think for a moment I am endeavoring to 
‘kid’ you as you call it,” said Doctor Mentiroso, in 
injured tones. “Nothing is farther from my 
thoughts. 1 started out to convince you that the 
elimination of time was not impossible, and that a 
fourth dimension exists and has been discovered by 
me. Doctor Fenomeno Mentiroso, your most humble 
servant and very good friend. I admit that, under 
ordinary conditions, a machine traveling at such high 
speeds as I mentioned, would become heated to the 
incandescent point, but such a result would be due 
entirely to the friction of the air. Suppose then that 
the machine should travel beyond the atmospheric 
envelope of the earth, or that means could be found 
for eliminating air friction. In that case, you must 
admit there would be no fear of heating.” 

“You can suppo.se anything.” I replied. “But sup- 
positions are not actualities, and no one will ever be 
able to travel through space or overcome air friction. 
That, at least, you must admit is impossible. “On 
the contrary,” declared Don Fenomeno, "I insist that 
it is not only possible but that it actually has been 
accomplishecl.” 

I gazed at my friend in incredulous amazement. 
Had Doctor Mentiroso taken leave of his senses? 
Or was he merely trying to lead me on for the sake 
of argument? Unquestionably, I decided, it must be 
the latter, for my friend was obviously as sane as 
ever, and was smiling at me in such a supercilious, 
or rather I might say, triumphant manner, that I was 
quite sure he had something up his sleeve. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested with a laugh, “you mean 
it has been accomplished theoretically. And by the 
way, did I not understand you to say that you had 
discovered the fourth dimension? I-et’s hear about 
that.” 

“You understood correctly, amigo mio," replied 
Don Fenomeno. “I have discovered the fourth di- 
mension, and instead of accomplishing the feat of 
overcoming friction on a rapidly moving body on 
paper, I have accomplished it in fact. Moreover, 
the two discoveries are closely correlated, or. shall 
I say, dependent one upon the other. Had I not 
discovered the secret of the fourth dimension. 1 
could not have accomplished the even greater feat. 
And, paradoxical as it may seem, had I not accom- 
plished the latter, I would not have discovered the 
secret of the fourth dimension.” 

“I suppose,” I remarked sarcastically, “that you 
will now inform me in all seriousness that you actu- 
ally have constructed an apparatus capable of travel- 
ing one thousand miles an hour or more.” 

“Decidedly more.” was his calm response. “To be 
exact, very nearly ten thou,sand miles an hour, 
and — 

“You’re absolutely mad, my friend !” I exclaimed. 
“But go on. one must humor the insane; Next, I 
presume you will assure me that you have flown in 
your dream machine, perhaps have even circum- 
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navigated the world, and have thus proved the pos-- 
sibility of entering the future." 

“1 shall begin to believe in mental telepathy, if 
you continue," he laughed. “Your presumptions are 
extraordinarily correct. 1 have flown— or rather 
traveled, in my ‘dream’ machine as you see fit to call 
it, and I have circumnavigated the world at a speed 
nearly eleven times the speed of the earth’s rota- 
tion, I — ’’ 

‘‘Wait a bit!" I cried, now convinced that my 
friend had taken leave of his senses, but anxious to 
see how far he had gone, ‘‘You spoke of your ap- 
paratus traveling ten thousand miles an hour and 
now you tell me you have traveled around the earth 
eleven times faster than the globe rotates on its axis. 
I don’t get that." 

‘‘I forgot to mention,” he explained, "that the dis- 
covery of the principle of the fourth dimension also 
included the elimination of gravitational, attraction, 
as it is commonly called, and as I have already told 
you that my discoveries do away with atmospheric 
friction you will at once understand that a machine 
traveling at an initial velocity of ten thousand miles 
an hour, and free from atmospheric friction and 
gravitational pull, will, when headed eastward, travel 
at that speed plus the speed of the earth’s rotation, 
or approximately 11, OCX) miles per hour. I think — ” 

“Very good," I agreed, still determined to humor 
him, “but if there is no attraction of gravitation, why 
did you not fly oflTinto space?” 

“The fourth dimension again," he answered. “It 
will, of course, be difficult for you to understand, 
but I’ll try to explain it in terms which are familiar 
to you. And I see that you think I am crazy. I'm 
not surprised, my friend, but, as a matter of fact, I 
was never saner. I think, before I am through, that 
you will realize this. But to reply to your most 
natural query. If, for e.xample, you jump into the 
air, you temporarily overcome gravitation through 
the use of muscular power which is greater than the 
force of gravity on your body, but you can only 
jump so far. In other words, your limit is one of 
the three recognized dimensions. If you jump longi- 
tudinally, the same thing occurs, for your leap is 
limited by length ; and here let me call your attention 
to a very ordinary, but hitherto entirely overlooked 
matter, which is of the utmost importance. When 
you leap upward, you return to your original posi- 
tion or to the earth in an approximately straight 
line. But when you leap longitudinally, you travel 
from start to finish in a curved line. Although, so 
far as I am aware, this phenomenon has never at- 
tracted much attention, it is an indication of the 
existence of the fourth dimension. But I am di- 
gressing. Just as your recognized three dimensions 
measure your jump perpendicularly or horizontally, 
so the fourth dimension regulates or controls the 
distance my apparatus can move against gravitational 
pull : perhaps it might be better to say that the gravi- 
tational pull controls the fourth dimension.” 

(( A NOTHER point." I insisted. “If you over- 

ly come air friction, how do you propel your 
machine? I may be a layman, but I fail to see how 
any apparatus can be propelled without friction. I 
have always understood that it was frictional resist- 
ence which propelled an airplane." 

“Usually it is,” he replied. “But in the present 
case, no. My apparatus embodies an entirely new 


principle. I am very sorry, but I scarcely like to 
divulge it at present, and,” he added with a laugh, 
“you probably wouldn’t be any the wiser for the 
explanation.” 

"I might if I could see it,” I suggested. 

“Possibly,” he repeated with an odd smile. "But 
we will leave that until later. As I remarked, it is 
difficult for me to convey an adequate idea of mv 
apparatus, but I will do my best. Relieved of what is 
known as the attraction of gravitation, the machine, 
of course, rises or is thrown violently upward from 
the earth, its upward flight controlled by the use of 
the fourth dimension, which, for reasons I will ex- 
plain, I have called ‘Esnesnon.’ Being free from air 
friction, as I have already said, it remains stationary 
while the earth and its envelope of atmosphere whirls 
from east to west at 1,000 miles per hour, the result 
being the same as if the apparatus were traveling 
eastward at 1,000 miles per hour.” 

“But you stated that your machine traveled at a 
speed of 10,000 miles per hour,’' I objected. 

“So it does,” he declared, as calmly as though 
speaking of fifty or one hundred miles an hour. 
“And that speed, added to the speed of the earth’s 
rotation, equals the 11,000 miles I referred to. But, 
my good friend, I have already told you that ; how 
many times must I repeat such simple matters?” 

“They may appear simple to you," I said, “and you 
may be sane as you say, but to me the mere thought 
of such speed is too staggering to believe. And T 
still fail to see how you propel your machine when, 
as you claim, you eliminate air friction or pressure or 
wliatever you may call it." 

“I was coming to that very point wlicn you inter- 
rupted me.” he replied a bit impatiently. “As I said, 
the earth's atmospheric envelope is sweeping past the 
apparatus at a speed of 1,000 miles per hour. In 
other words, the apparatus stand.s isolated in the 
centre of a one thousand miles per hour hurricane. 
Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly clear," I assured him. 

“Very well,” he continued. “Now let me ask you 
a question. Did you ever hear of the so-called rotor- 
ship, a ves.sel invented and constructed a few years 
ago by a German?" 

“Certainly.” I replied, vessel, as I recall it. 

was provided with large cylindrical masts or towers 
which were revolved at high speed, the idea being 
that wind impinging on a rotating surface produces 
a vacuum and forces the rotating surface forward. 
But the rotor .ship, I lielieve, proved a complete 
failure. Anyhow, what has that to do with your 
discoveries?” 

“Nothing, directly," he said, "I was merely seek- 
ing some familiar thing which I could use as a com- 
parison to enable you to grasp the basic principles of 
my apparatus. And I might add that the rotor-ship 
wa.s not a failure from a mechanical or scientific 
point of view, but was merely commercially imprac- 
tical, owing to various factors which in no way affect 
its principle. But to continue. If. when within the 
mass of air moving at 1,000 miles an hour, a portion 
of that force of air were permitted to strike upon a 
revolving surface, my apparatus would rush forward 
exactly as the rotor-vessel was propelled, only im- 
measurably faster.” 

“I can understand that.” I admitted. “But it cer- 
tainly would not move forward at 10,000 miles an 
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hour when the speed of the air was only 1,000 miles 
an hour. Moreover, what means could you employ 
to prevent the air friction if you used that friction 
for your propelling force ? It seems to me, my friend, 
that you are contradicting yourself.” 

Again, Don Fenomeno smiled that superior ami 
condescending smile. “Suppose the entire frictional 
force were exhausted in propelling the machine," he 
ob.served. “And by rotating the rotors, as we may 
call them, rapidly enough to absorb all the friction, 
and by allowing the friction of the air to act upon 
certain properly designed surfaces elsewhere, the ap- 
paratus would and actually did travel at the speed 
I have mentioned, although I admit I employ the 
gravitational pull as an auxiliary force. Just as an 
airplane rises and moves forward because of the angle 
of incidence upon its planes, so, by utilizing the 
gravitational force which would tend to draw my 
machine to earth, and then by special apparatus pre- 
venting it from descending, I would achieve a similar 
result and force the machine forward.” 

“But tell me,” I broke in, now thoroughly inter- 
ested and quite oblivious of the seeming impossibil- 
ities he was describing. “Tell me what power you 
use to accomplish these marvels. And what is this 
fourth dimension or 'Esnesnon' as you call it?” 

‘T’ll answer your last question first," he replied. 
“Although, as a matter of fact, I cannot exactly ex- 
plain what 'Esnesnon' is myself.” 

I laughed. “You say you've discovered something 
you cannot describe," I exclaimed. “Come now, 
Don Fenomeno, aren't you trying to see how far 
you can spoof me, as the British say?” 

D octor MENTIROSO flushed, "if it were 
not for the fact that you are a very old and 
dear friend of mine, and inexpressibly stupid, I 
should take ofifense at that remark and should refuse 
to say another word,” he declared. "But under the 
circumstances, amigo mio, and knowing that you are 
really most simpatico, and that it is most difficult to 
convince one of anything quite new and revolu- 
tionary, I shall with patience control myself and will 
do my little best to convince you that I am serious 
and at the same time make clear to your uncom- 
prehending mind exacts what I have done and how 
it has been accomplished. You say I contradict my- 
self. My friend, you no doubt admit the existence 
of oxygen, of hydrogen, of nitrogen, of electricity, 
of radio waves and of numerous other things which 
the world accejits and uses in every walk of life. 
You admit, unquestionably, that the entire life of 
our planet, if not other planets as well, the existence 
of the universe in fact, depends upon the gases I 
have mentioned. But can you or any other man de- 
scribe them? Can you give a clear definition of what 
oxygen, for example, is like? Have you or has 
anyone else ever seen it? And yet it has been dis- 
covered ; it is in daily, hourly use : it is combined, 
isolated, confined, and, in combination with other 
materials, it a.s.sumes tangible forms. The same is 
true of electricity, of radio waves, of countless other 
things I might meittion. ‘E,snesnon’ is much the 
same. It is invisible, intangible, indescribable, and 
yet without it the universe could not exist, and like 
many other things, it can be isolated, utilized and 
combined with other things.” 

"Hmm. There may be something in that,” 1 ad- 
mitted. "You say the ‘Esitesnon’ is not a force but a 
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dimension. What then is the power or force you em- 
ploy to achieve your amazing results?” 

“The greatest force or power in the entire uni- 
verse,” declared Don Fenomeno. “The force which, 
for want of a better term, is known as the attraction 
of gravitation : the force which holds the planets to 
their orbits, the earth to its rotation, the spheres in 
place, and prevents you and me and the world about 
us from being transformed into attenuated gaseous- 
matter." 

I shook my head in despair. “You're getting be- 
yond me again," 1 expostulated. ‘Tve always un- 
derstood that the attraction of gravitation is down- 
ward or towards the centre of the earth. In that 
case, I can't see how you can utilize the power ex- 
cept for coming down.” 

"Of course the pull is downward, or rather to- 
wards the centre of the earth — or towards the actual 
mass of any object,” he exclaimed. “Every body has 
its gravitational force, which is exerted upon other 
bodies. But please understand, my friend, that the 
so-called attraction of gravitation is an electronic 
force and not a magnetic force. As far as your 
other question is concerned, may I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the force of water is also' down- 
ward, you never saw a waterfall flow upward ; and 
yet, as you know, water power may be utilized for 
innumerable purposes and to produce force for driv- 
ing mechanisms in every direction. The same is 
true of the force of gravitation. Once its mysteries 
are mastered, it may be used as freely as water, 
steam, electricity or any other force, and being the 
supreme force of all forces, and the source of all, 
its power properly directed, is millions of times 
greater than any other known power.” 

"But how on earth did you happen to discover all 
this?” I demanded, at last convinced that Doctor 
Mentiroso had actually- accomplished seemingly im- 
possible feats beyond my wildest dreams. 

“In a way,” he replied, “I cannot claim to have 
discovered the.se things. I have rediscovered them. 
'I'hey have been known for centuries — perhaps thou- 
sands of years. No, do not look so skeptical, amigo. 
I am speaking the unvarnished truth and will ex- 
plain. As you know, far more Inca than , Si)anish 
Idood flows in my veins, and for long I have devoted 
much time to studying the history and remains of 
my ancestors. The stupendous works of the pre- 
Incas in particular have always been a source of 
marvel and wonder to me, as to yourself and to 
countless thou-sands of other men. Feats which they 
performed seem almost supernatural, as you know. 
The inas.sive walls about Cuzco and Lake Titicaca, 
walls composed of stupendous blocks weighing scores 
of tons : blocks of twenty to thirty or more faces, 
and each so perfectly cut and so accurately fitted 
that even today a i>en-point cannot be inserted be- 
tween the stones : the cyclopean monuments and 
buildings ; the tunnels cut through many feet of liv- 
ing rock; the enormous fortresses: the marvellous 
metal work, all the.se facts 'performed by the long- 
dead race have puzzled every archeologist and no one 
has hitherto been able to explain by what unknown 
means they were accomplished. But to me, and now 
that I am about to divulge it, to you. the secret is 
known at last. All these great feats, my friend, were 
simple matters to my ancestors, for they, of all men, 
had discovered the fourth dimension and the key to 
utilizing the forces of gravitation. Two years ago, 
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in the unknown and unexplored territory east of 
l^ke Titicaca, I learned of a ruined city from the 
Indians. There I went and found, hidden in the 
forest, the ruins of a pre-Incan city of vast extent. 
In all Peru no other such ruin had ever been found, 
no other liad remained .so well preserved, for the 
S{)anish conquerors had never reached it, and it had 
remained imniolesled and free from looting and 
vandalism for hundreds, perhaps tho^Isands of years. 

Tb'.RE I set up my camp and for days studied 
the countless carvings and inscriptions that 
covered walls, columns and monuments ; here, for 
the first time, I found hieroglyphs that seemed to me 
possible of interpretation. But I could make little 
of them, familiar as I was with the language of the 
Incas. At last luck or fortune, or perhaps the 
spirits of my ance,stors, favored me. An earthquake 
rent the ground and threw down a massive piece of 
wall to disclose a bidden chamber wherein were 
stored priceless records of the race who once had 
dwelt there and who, as I soon learned, were the 
highest caste of the mysterious pre-Incan people. 

"Here. too. and most wonderful of all, was the 
key to the glypths, besides countless strange instru- 
ments and utensils ; wonderful works in copper, 
bronze and gold ; plans of the monuments, the for- 
tresses and the walls which exist throughout Peru 
today, and here, as franctically, fascinated I studied 
the glyphs and records. I learned that my ancestors, 
fully twenty centuries before the coming of Pizarro. 
had mastered the secrets of the fourth dimension and 
of gravitational force and had harnessed them and 
by their aid had accomj)lished the seeming miracles 
of Cyclopean work which we wonder at today. It 
would be of little interest and would be a k)ng stor^ 
to tell you all the details of my discovery, amigo niio. 
But to me. a descendant of that strange highly civil- 
ized but forgotten race, was given the fortune to 
learn the secrets and laws of nature which, centuries 
ago. hail been discovered, and centuries later had 
been lost through wanton destruction of a nation. 
And herein, my friend, my ancestors failed. All they 
had learned they had applied to jicaceful arts ; never 
did it occur to them that the tremendous, the ir- 
resistible forces they alone knew, could be u.sed 
against tlieir enemies, that no lieing.s could re.sist 
them. But T. I, Don Fenomeno Mentiroso, senor. I 
am not so blind. With the powers and forces I have 
reiliscovercd from the records of my ancestors. I 
have within my grasp that which will place my coun- 
try forever beyond fear of conquest or of war. The 
united powers of the world might attempt to subdue 
or to humble Peru, but they would be as powerless 
as so manv buzzing flies. Their navies could be de- 
stroyed. their armies wiped out. their artillery ren- 
dered useless, their aircraft annihilated as fast as 
thev could lie assembled ; this could be done by means 
with which thev could not cope. Tt is for that 
reason that T will never divulge my secrets. But do 
not think that T fail to realize the importance of my 
discovery to the arts of peace. But. greater to me is 
the importance of mv accomplishments as a safe- 
guard to my country. I . . .” 

“Yes, yes," T interrupted, seeing that my tem- 
peramental and patriotic friend was rapidly working 
hitnself into a fervor, and, T.atin-like. would continue 
his oratorical talk indefinitely. “Yes, Don Fenom- 


eno, my good friend, I can clearly see your point. 
It is indescribably noble of you and worthy of a 
son of the Incas. But let us leave this side of the 
matter for the present and confine ourselves to a 
further consideration of the scientific and practical 
side of your most marvellous discoveries." 

“Mo.st certainly,” he exclaimed. "Pardon me for 
so far digressing from the theme. Let me see, 1 was 
telling you of the jiower I employ and you asked 
how I hajipened to discover it. Now — — " 

“You have explained that," I reminded him. “And 
while I do not fully grasp all the technicalities of 
your twin discoveries or of your apparatus, I think 
I understand the principles, although I admit the 
whole affair is so absolutely astounding as to .seem 
incredible. And I freely admit that were anyone but 
yourself to make such statements 1 should unhesitat- 
ingly put him down as worthy rival of Baron 
Munchhausen.” 

My friend rose and bowed. “Thank you. a thou- 
sand thanks to you, amigo, for the implied compli- 
ment," he laughed. 

“But there is another question." I continued. “Did 
I understand you to say that you actually had 
traveled around the earth on your, or in your secret 
apparatus ?’’ 

“You did, and I have,” he assured me. "not once 
but .several times, and each time my ob.servations and 
records proved conclusively that my deductions and 
calculations were sound and correct, and that with 
the proper means at my command, I can go into the 
future or the past and can eliminate ’tinie’ as you 
call it. Strictly speaking, of course, time is but a 
relative term, a mere arbitrary word, whereas actual 
time is a wave governed and controlled by the 
‘Esnesnon,’ and is no more like your arbitrary con- 
ception of time and bears no more relation to it than 
oxygen does to water or nitrogen bears to nitrate 
of potassium. In other words, my friend, your so- 
called time is governed by the ‘Esnesnon’ while the 
true time, and by that I mean the phase of the vibra- 
tory time wave, is not in any way affecteil by your 
conception of time. Is that clear?” 

“About as clear as mud.” I grinned. “But if you 
have traveled aliout the earth at 1 1.000 miles an hour, 
how in the world could you see or observe anything 
while moving at that rate of speed?” 

my poor friend!" he exclaimed pityingly. 

V_>/“Can you not grasp the fundamental truth 
that all things are relative? To you, a speed is great 
or small merely by comparison with your much 
slower motions and .surrounding.s. Were you dropped 
from a thousand foot precipice, you would see noth- 
ing but a blurr as you hurtled earthward, but the 
condor or the eagle, dropping for thousands of 
feet, and at terrific speed, sees the smallest bird or 
animal and strikes it unerringly. And so. in an 
apparatus wherein your cloying, arbitrary time is 
non-existent, and surrounded anil controlled by the 
fourth dimension, a speed which to you would seem 
incomprehensibly swift, .seems merely a slow and 
-Steady jog to me. Indeed, though jierhaps you will 
not believe it, my circumnavigation of the earth ap- 
pears to me. at the time, to be no shorter than when, 
several vears ago. I went around the world in one 
of the Dollar Idne steamships. Not until I return 
and step from the fourth dimensional machine into 
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the humdrum present, do I realize that the journey 
has consumed only an hour or two. Now if only 
you, too ’’ 

“Nothing doing," I announced positively, before 
he could complete his sentence. “I’ll leave it to you. 
But tell me, when did you make your last trip?" 

Don Fenomeno glanced at his watch. “By your 
time, I returned to Lima at 8 p.m. yesterday," he 
replied, as casually as though referring to a motor 
ride of a few miles. 

"And at what hour did you start on this wondrou.*- 
trip?" I asked. 

He laughed. "At midnight, last night." was his 
amazing reply. 

“What?" I gasped. “What nonsense is this? You 
say ” 

He rai.sed his hand and checked me. "Have you 
forgotten so soon all the examples I gave you?” he 
asked. "Do you not remember that I pointed out 
that, if you should travel eastward at a speed greater 
than the rotation of the earth, you would be back- 
in Lima before you started ? For example. I am 
planning another trip today and as I travel at a rate 
of approximately 11,000 miles per hour, and start 
at eleven thirty — precisely one hour from now — 
I will of necessity be l>ack this morning at 7.30, the 
slight difference in figures between my example and 
the actuality being due to the fact that my route does 
not precisely follow the equatorial circumference of 
the earth.” 

I sank l)ack in my chair and ran my hands through 
my hair. “It’s all the dreamiest, weirdest hodge- 
podge, the most involved and incomprehensible thing 
I ever heard,” I cried. "Why, man alive, if I’m 
hearing aright, and you’re serious, then in an hour 
you’ll start off and this morning at seven-tiiirty you’ll 
be back, and I’ll be here at nine and you’ll -tell 
me all this damned nonsense over again, and start 
again, and . . . why confound it all,' if that’s true, 
to-day'll go on forever or . . . good Heavens, it 
makes my head reel to think about it.” 

Doctor Mentiroso laughed heartily. "My dear 
good friend,” he exclaimed. "Do not be so perturbed 
about it. You forget that you are talking and think- 
ing of arbitrary time, whereas I am referring to 
fourth dimensional, or real time. No. my friend, 
though by your time I may set forth at half after 
eleven today and return this morning at seven thirty, 
yet by actual time I set out and returned at precisely 
the same moment of your time. No — be patient a 
moment, for there are many puzzling features of the 
matter, some of which I confess I have not fully 
mastered myself as yet. But it is obvious, amigo 
inio, that did I actually arrive at seven thirty this 
morning from a trip on which I am to start out 
four hours after I arrive, then 1 certainly could not 
be present in the interim. But 1 propose, my friend, 
that you witness a most intere.sting experiment which, 
if I am not mi.staken. will convince you of the 
soundness of my statements. You can be of great 
help to me then.” 

(( T '11 gladly do anything within reason to help you.” 

X I assured him, still a bit dazed at the night- 
marish problems his words had started. in my mind. 
“But I’ll do nothing rash, and I will nof try any 
stunts in that mad machine of yours. For that mat- 


ter, I’m beginning to think its all bosh and you have 
no such machine.” 

“I’ll soon convince you of that," he declared. “But 
what I am about to a.sk of you is neither rash nor 
risky. I would merely like to have you witness my 
departure and return and check up on the phenomena. 
If, as you and others claim, your so-called time really 
exists, then beyond question. 1 cannot encircle the 
globe — no matter how fast I travel, and yet be back- 
hours before I set forth or even instantaneously. On 
the other hand, if I am right and your time is a ridi- 
culous, nonsensical and childish thing, vrith no basis, 
and true time is entirely distinct, then 1 will of a 
certainty be back before I start or at least at the 
same moment. Are you willing, amigo mio, to try 
the test?” 

“Gladly,” I declared. “Come, show me your 
11.000-mile-an-hour machine and hop off for a trip 
around the earth, and I’ll wait and time you. You 
can’t keep up this joke tnuch longer, old man.” 

Once again, Don Fenomeno smiled in his oddly 
superior way and rose from his chair. “Very well, 
my good friend,” he remarked. “I think within a 
few moments you are due to have a rather astound- 
ing surprise.” 

He led the wa)’ through a heavily barred and pad- 
locked door to a large windowless room, or rather, 
I might say, an open court enclosed by high massive 
walls. In the centre, and resting on a sort of pedestal 
of black stone, was an elliptical or egg-shaped contri- 
vance of a peculiar bluish color, reminding me of 
blued steel, and about thirty f^et in length by eight 
or ten feet in diameter. I regret that I cannot give 
a detailed description of the thing, for one of the 
conditions on which Doctor Mentiroso insisted l)e- 
fore granting me permission to make public his dis- 
coveries, was that I should omit all detailed <lescrip- 
tions of his apparatus or its mechanism. I may state, 
however, that the exterior of the machine was cov- 
ered with spiral flanges or bands, so that it had 
somewhat the appearance of a gigantic screw ; that 
several pyramidal or mushroom-shaped projections 
broke its surface, and that it had no wings or planes 
like an airship. 

“This," announce<l ni}' frieml, "is the machine 
which T referred to.” • 

“It appears to be a machine all right,” I admitted, 
"but it certainly does not appear capable of rising 
or of progressing, and even more certainly not at 
any such speed as you claim for it.” 

Don Fenomeno laughed. “Appearances,” he re- 
minded me, “are often verj' deceptive. But as you 
say in English, ‘the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.’ In a few moments, my friend, you will 
change your mind. And let me forewarn you : you 
may witness some rather disconcerting events but 
you need not be either surprised or alarmed at any- 
thing which may transpire. It now lacks but three 
minutes of the time for my departure. Will you, 
amigo min, stand here and time me in my flight 
anjitnd the earth?” 

“Gladly.” T replied, “provided your flight does not 
consume too much time. For I have not eaten lunch 
as yet, and if you are not back within an hour or two 
— and I haven’t the least expectation that you will be 
— I warn you that my appetite will overcome my 
curiosity and I shall go out to eat.” 

“You will not have to go hungry long,” he de- 
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dared. “Even if you are right, it will be a short time 
before 1 return.” 

“That is, if you go or return at all," 1 said. "But 
let us get this clear. You claim you'll return before 
you start or at the same time, which I claim is mani- 
festly impossible : I claim that, granting there’s no 
fake to all this and that by some incredible means 
you can fly around the earth in that contraption at 
the speed you state, you’ll be back here in approxi- 
mately two hours. Am I right?” 

“Absolutely,” he agreed while he approached the 
mechanism and stopped to examine some knobs and 
dials on the black rock pedestal. “Would you mind,” 
he asked, “standing about here. You’ll be better able 
to witness some of the phenomena which may take 
place.” He indicated a step leading to the pedestal. 
It was. as he said, a fine point of vantage, and 
anxious to make sure that there was no trickery 
about the matter, despite my faith in Don Fenomeno, 
I took my place as he suggested. Smiling, my friend 
then stepped to his machine, climbed upon, it, and 
opening a sliding panel, stepped within. “Don’t leave 
until I’m back,” he cautioired me, as with only his 
head visible he prepared to close the door. “It’s im- 
portant for you to remain exactly where you are. 
You see,” he added as if in explanation, “I cannot be 
a witness of the phenomena and I want you to tell me 
about everything that takes place. Now take out 
your watch and time me, for I’ll be off in a jiffy.” 

A S he spoke, he ducked into his machine and 
drew the panel shut. Wondering what, if any- 
thing, would happen next, I glanced at my watch and 
found it precisely eleven thirty. As I did so there 
was a strange roar from the machine before me; a 
sudden wind seemed to sweep with terrific force 
across the courtyard : 1 swayed on my feet ; my head 
swam dizzily; I had the impression of being hurhd 
over and over, and then, as suddenly as it had begun, 
the noise ceased, the air was calm and still and my 
head cleared. I glanced at the pedestal and stared 
with unbelieving eyes. The egg-shaped apparatus 
had vanished ! It was true then ! My friend had ac- 
tually taken flight in his strange machine. Un- 
doubtedly that explained the rush of air and my sen- 
sations, for assuredly a mass of that size could not 
have hurtled upward at over ten thousand miles an 
hour without creating a terrific vortex in its wake. 
Hardly had these thoughts rushed through my brain 
when once more the bla.st of a hurricane roared about 
me: I clung for dear life to the stone pede.stal; for 
a brief second I seemed to lose consciousness, and, 
as before, the wind ceased, my brain cleared, and as 
I raised myself from my recumbent position I al- 
most cried out in amazement. Before me, and resting 
within six feet of where I stood, was the bluish, 
ovoid thing into which Doctor Mentiroso had van- 
ished. It was incredible that he could have gone far 
in the few brief seconds which had elapsed. No 
iloubt, I thought, he had had trouble, or had re- 
liirne<! for some other reason, and I momentarily ex- 
pected to see him emerge from the thing. So great 
had been my excitement and confusion that I had 
completely forgotten to look at my watch. A glance 
showed me, however, that less than one minute had 
elapsed ! 

The next second the slide in the machine opened, 
Don Fenomeno’s head appeared, and as I stared at 


him, he .sprang from the machine. As he did so, a 
.sudden wave of darkness seemed to envelop me; I 
had the terrifying sensation of having gone blind; 
and with a sharp cry I put my hands to my eyes. 
Instantly, it was full sunlight once more, my friend’s 
laugh sounde<l in my ears, and I looked up to find 
him standing beside me with a triumphant smile on 
his face. 

"Well, what think you now, amigo mio?” he ex- 
claimed. 

"I think I’m mad,” I replied, "Do you mean to 
tell me ” 

“That I have again circumnavigated the old 
earth?’’ he chuckled. “I certainly do, my friend. 
But what time did I retiirn ?” 

“At eleven thirty-one, if you actually did re- 
turn,” I replied. 

“And will you kindly glance at juy watch?” he 
asked. 

"Great Scott !” I ejaculated. “Yours .says 7.38!” 

"Assuredly,” was his calm response. “I returned 
from my little jaunt approximately six minutes ago, 
or at 7.32 a.m. In other words, four hours before 
I started, and we are now conversing easily although 
I am in the past four hours while you are in the 
present, or else 1 am in the present and you are four 
hours in the future.” 

I sank limply upon a settee. "If you keep this up 
I’ll be hopelessly mad, if I’m not already,” I gasped. 
"It’s ‘all too involved for me and I believe it’s some 
devilish hallucination anyhow.” ' 

“Did you not see me start and return?” he asked. 

“The Lord knows,” I cried. “One instant your 
contraption was gone, the next instant it was back. 
I was nearly blown away by a cyclone. I seemed to 
be whirled topsy-turvey ; I’ve been temporarily blind, 
and I know it’s absolutely preposterous for you to 
claim that you flew around the earth in one minute.” 

"Less than that,” he corrected me. "You were a 
trifle confused, I expect, and forgqt to look at your 
watch the moment I arrived. I might add that, for 
a moment or two, you were partially in the fourth 
dimension. You inadvertently stepped away from 
the spot where I posted you. It’s a bit lucky you 
didn’t go farther or T might have had trouble in 
getting you back.” 

I was too stunned and nonplussed to speak. It was 
all too thoroughly ridiculous and impossible. Some- 
how, I was sure that my friend had gone hurtling 
through space, and yet I could not credit it. and T 
could not account for my peculiar sensations or why 
his watch should have leaped back four hours. Still, 
his explanation could not, 1 felt, be true. 

OOK here, Don Fenomeno,” 1 exclaimed at 

JLrf last. "It's utterly preposterous for you to 
claim you have traveled twenty-four thousand miles 
in one minute or le.ss, especially when you yourself 
claim only eleven thousand miles an hour for your 
machine. That would mean over two hours at the 
l)est.” 

“But, my dear sir,” he replied. “You forget tliat 
you are talking arbitrary time, .\ccording to that 
time absolutely no appreciable period elapsed be- 
tween my start and my return, whereas, if you wish 
to argue along the lines of true time. I might point 
out that I encircled the globe in four hours less than 
nothing of your time.” 
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“But I don’t admit that you have proved you en- 
circled the globe.’’ 1 persisted. 

"Then you are still unconvinced," laughed Don 
Fenomeiio. "It is, I think, fortunate that I possess 
the patience and determination of my Indian an- 
cestors or I .should despair of convincing you. But 
I have an idea. Certainly, if I actually j)asse{l 
through the place.s I have mentioned, then I should 
have knowledge of events transpiring there. Let 
me see. Ah, J have it. When in Barcelona, the most 
notable occurrence was the tragic death of a famous 
bullfighter, a matador known as iManuelito, who was 
killed by an infuriated bull in the arena. That was. 
let me .see, at approximately 6 ]).m. today. And as I 
passed through Calcutta a fire was raging on the 
docks and had spread to vessels moored there. 'Hhat 
would have been at about 12.30 tonight.” 

I laughed. “Of course you can say that," I re- 
plied. “But how can you prove that such <K'currences 
took jilace?" 

"Easily eiKnigh,” he responded. "We will hurry 
to the cable office and see what foreign news has ar- 
rived. And if mv statements are verilied, 1 am .sure 
that even such a doubting Thomas as you, my friend, 
will be convinced. Most assuredly, you must admit 
that unless I had actually beeti at Barcelona an<l Cal- 
cutta I could not have known what was taking place 
there.” 

In a few moments we reached the office tjf the 
“All America Cables” to find a boy just attaching the 
latest cabled news to the bulletin lx)ard, and as 1 read 
the heading of the uppermost sheet, my head fairly 
reeled and I stood gaping in astonishment. There, 
unmistakably, was the announcement that as the 
final bull of the afternoon was aliout to lie killed by 
the favorite matador.Manuelito. the man had slipped 
on a pool of bhiod and had instantly been charged 
and gored b\- the infuriated bull. 

Dcxrtor Mentiroso’s self-sati.sfie<l chuckle brought 
me to my senses. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “So you do believe 1 was in 
Barcelona thi.s evening. If I am not mistaken, my 
statement reganling Calcutta will also be verified in 
a moment. Here comes the boy with another sheet.” 

This time T was .scarcely surprised as T read the 
outstanding news on the latest bulletin, for 1 ha<l al- 
most expected it, but as I read the account of the 
disastrous dock fire in Calcutta I had the strange 
sensation of being in a dream, 

“I admit it. now,” I tnuttered, as I ttirned away. 
“But I still feel that the thing is iin])ossible and that 
it must all be a dream. But man ! I f you really can 
do these things, you will be the most famous an<l the 
richest man on earth. Why, there is no limit to what 
you may accomplish. Think what it will mean to 
commerce, to civilization, to linking the nations of 
the world together!” 

‘Doctor Mentiroso shook his head and smiled sadly. 
“I realize all of this," he said with a sigh, "but it is 
not for me to profit by my di.scovery. As I said be- 
fore, I shall keep the matter a secret, a secret known 
only to you and to myself, and to l)e used solely for 
iny own scientific investigations. And if my beloved 
country should be threatened by a foe, it can be 
u.sed as a means of national defense.” 

“But you are robbing mankind of the most 
astounding and revolutionary di.scoveries ever made,” 
I protested. “Surely you could manage to keep the 


details, the processes of your inventions secret so 
that Peru’s enemies could not con.struct similar ma- 
chines.” 

"That would l)e impossible,” he declared. "Did 
you ever know of any national secret being kept from 
an enemy? No, amigo mio, only by keeping what 1 
know locked in my own brain can I hope to hold the 
key to the situation. But I cannot resist the fascinat- 
ing lure of exploring the mysteries of space and the 
fourth dimension, and in that way 1 hope to discover 
facts which may be used for the benefit of my fellow 
men.” 

X 71 1.XT,” I asked him, “do you propose to do 
W ne.xt ? tni have proved you can conquer 
time and space. I shall no more question your state- 
ment that you have discovered the fourth dimension, 
nor shall I doubt that you have harnessed the forces 
of gravitation. But what more can you do? I can 
scarcely see what new facts you can discover regard- 
ing the eliniinalion of time.” 

"Ah, there ycni show the laynian’.s lack of imagina- 
tion and ignorance of the ])ossil)ilitie.s of science,” 
he e.xclaimed. “As yet. my friend, I have but touched 
the fringe of the unknown. I am like an explorer 
alit)ui to enter a new ami unknown land. I have en- 
tered the outer fringe of the territory but 1 have yet 
to plunge into the mysterious depths before me.” 

“I confess,” I declared, “that I do not get the drift 
of what ytm are .saying. It .seems to me that, as far 
as exploring is concerned, you might go on flying 
arouml the world forever and ever and really find out 
nothing that you do nut already know. Now if you 
should test your machine for . . 

“Around the earth!” he ejaculated. “Surely you 
do not imagine that I intend to confine my observa- 
tions to circumnavigating the globe! No, it is the 
realm of space I shall explore. If. hy merely travel- 
ing around tlie earth, 1 can conquer time and travel 
into the future for an hour or two, just stop and 
think what it may reveal if I travel through the 
earth's orbit ! 'I'liink what discoveries of science I 
might ni.ake hy heating our terrestrial globe around 
the .sun. \^’hy. friend. I couhl gain months, years, 
where I now gain hours. I could learn the innermost 
secrets of time, of the past and of the future. I . . .” 

T stopped in my tracks and stared at him. “.Snre- 
Iv.” I cried, “you are not serious in this. You surely 
lio not intend to attempt to leave the earth’s atmo- 
sphere on any such mad fool’s errand.” 

“Why not?” he rcplie<l. "Is it any madtier. any 
more impossible than you thought my statements of 
an hour or two ago? ^'es, my frieiul, I not only in- 
tend to attenijit such a journey, but 1 start today, 
this very afternoon, and yon, alone of all men, are to 
witness the first departure of a human being for the 
uncharted, unknown realms <^f s|mce.” 

“And if,” I asked, “you should succeed in hurling 
your confounded machine through space without kill- 
ing yourself, when do you expect to return to relate 
your e.xperiences?" 

Doctor Mentiroso was silent for a .space, evidently 
thinking deejfiy. Then taking a note book and jiencil 
from his pocket be made some rapid calculations. 

“If T am correct in mv deductions and mv ajipa- 
ratus <Ioes not fail me. T should he hack here in Lima 
in the early part of the year 1899,” was his amazing 
statement. 
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*‘lVhat!” I almost shouted. “You'll be back in 
1899! And this is 19261” 

"Of course,” he chuckled. “If I can encircle the 
globe and get back to my starting point four hours 
before I leave, why shouldn’t 1 tear off through 
space, follow the earth's orbit around the sun and get 
back twenty or thirty years before 1 .start? Or if 1 
reverse my direction, why shouldn’t I go an equal 
time into the future?” 

“I’ll be hanged if I know,” I admitted. “But for 
my part I’d far rather remain in the present.” 

“But you will be present when I leave, won’t you ?” 
he begged. “I want some witness so that if I should 
return in the future or the 
past, there won’t be any 
question as to when I 
started.” 

“I suppose I’ll have to,” 

I told him. “But I’m not 
approving it.” 

By this time we had re- 
turned to Don Fenomeno’s 
house and he was leading 
me to the enclosed court 
with its strange time-defy- 
ing machine. I was, I think, 
in a sort of daze, for other- 
wise I cannot account for 
my action in countenancing 
his mad scheme. But the 
astounding things I had 
heard and seen had had an almost hypnotic effect, 
and scarcely realizing what he was about to under- 
take, I saw him approach the apparatus, draw back 
the sliding panel and prepare to enter. 

“You need not worry over my physical welfare,” 
he remarked. “I’ve been preparing for this trip, and 
I am well provisioned, though I do not believe food 
is essential in the fourth dimension.” 

“I suppose.” I remarked dryly, “that as you are go- 
ing several years into the past, the food which you ate 
for the past twenty years or so will serve just as well.” 

“Something of that sort, perhaps,” he grinned. 
“And now, please record the exact time when I 
leave. Good bye, amigo mio, I will not ask you to 
await my return, but I’ll notify you at once when 
I’m hack. I’ll have some very interesting informa- 
tion to impart, I’m sure.” 


COULD scarcely be expected to wait hack a 

J. score of years,” I reminded him, “and I agree 
with you that if you do return, you will most cer- 
tainly have an abundant mass of interesting informa- 
tion. Personally, though, I feel that both you and 
your (Ijscoveries are lost to .science and the world 
from this moment.” 

“I’m sorry you won’t accompany me,” he declared, 
ignoring my caustic remarks. “Well, once more, 
good friend, Adios, or perhaps better, hasta htego, 
for this is an revoir and not good-bye.” 

I leaped forw^ard and grasped his hand and bade 
him a warm farewell. Then, suddenly remembering 
that I might he within his 
damnable fourth dimension 
limit, I sprang back and 
away from the black stone 
pedestal. The next moment 
the panel had been closed 
and he had disappeared 
within the machine. Recol- 
lecting my former experi- 
ence, I hurried away from 
the machine, but before I 
had taken ten steps, I was 
swept from my feet by the 
rush of air I had felt be- 
fore. Glancing about as 
best I might, I saw tliat the 
machine with Doctor Men- 
tiroso had vanished. 

Despite the fact that I was not to await his 
return, I felt compelled to remain within the 
court, and tom by a thousand conflicting emo- 
tions, I maintained my lonely vigil throughout the 
night. Indeed, for weeks I visited the place daily, 
each time hoping against hope that tlie strange 
machine would once more gladden my eyes as it 
rested upon its pedestal. But Don Fenomeno has 
not returned. 

But still, though my common sense tells me he has 
gone forever, I cannot rid myself of the conviction 
that some day my Peruvian friend will sweep down 
triumphantly from his journey through space. But 
perhaps, he really returned twenty-seven years ago. 
To this day, 1 do not know whether he was serious or 
was merely jcjking, when he spoke of returning in 
the year 1899. 


What is the Answer? 

that you hat'c read the Astounding 
» Discoveries of Dr. Mentiroso, yon will want 
to take a deep breath and come up for air. No 
doubt, if you are at all human, your head must 
be in a whirl, and you probably ivill not know 
xvhat is fact and what is fiction. At any rate, 
what is the answer to Dr. Mentiroso's experi- 
ences? 

Perhaps you can figure it out yourself, but 
it tvill take you guile a while before you hit 
upon the right solution. At any rote, you may 
wish to discuss it with your friends for a 
month. It will make excellent discussion. The 
answer will be published in the December issue 
of Amazing Stories. 


THE END 


What Do You Know? 

"D EADERS of Amazing Storie.s have frequently commented upon the fact that there is more actual know- 
IX ledge to be gained through reading its pages than from many a textiiook. Moreover, most of the stories 
are written in a popular vein; making it possible for any one to grasp important facts. 

The questions which we give below are all answered on the pages as listed at the end of the questions. 
Please see if you can answer the questions first without looking for the answer, and see how well you check 
up on your general knowledge. 


1. What is the dilTerence between invisible heat and 
visible heat? (See page 748). 

2. If one man traveled around the earth going east 
and another going west, and simply kept count of 
the days, making no change at the 180th meridian 
or thereabouts, could they have three Sundays in the 
same week when they met? (See page 749). 

3. If you go to England in a fast ship, your days 
will be one hour too short: if you come back on 
the same ship, your days will be one hour too long. 
Why? (See page 751). 

4. What great work was done by the early inhabi- 
tants of Peru? (See page 754). 


5. Can you see and touch space? (See page 800). 

6. How long in time units, such as seconds or min- 
utes, is the present time? Can it be said to have 
an existence? (See page 803). 

7. What is the characteristic of tlie stone age? (See 
page 727). 

8. What weapons or instruments other than flints 
characterize the very early life of mankind? (See 
page 727). 

9. How were the teeth of animals used by early man ? 
(See page 744). 
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her feet and faced him with wide, startled eyea, shrinking back and clutching her bauble to her 1 
his right hand commandingly. speaking a volley of harsh words, demanding the thing she held 


The father hall 
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What Went Before 


LAIR, a newspaper man, while seeking an interview 
with Thomas Priestley, who was on the point of losing 
his inheritance of several millions, because it seemed 
impossible to obtain within several hours, the signatures of 
three thing rclath'es who were scattered in different comers 
of Ike earth, cotnes to the laboratory of Professor Rufus 
Flcckncr, scientist and inventor, who, hi the presence of 
twelve eminent men of science, is demcnistrating his latest 
invention, the “Telephonoscope,” which penetrates all matter, 
eliminates space and catches the lowest sounds. It is also 
possible to project images and sound by mean.<: of the “Telo- 
phoiioscope” rays. 

By projecting young Priestley’s image before his three 
respective rclatwes, Fleckner obtains the signatures of all, 
releasing their claims on the fortune. 

Before Ica7'{ng the laboratory that day. a chance remark 
by Blair, made in newspaper fashion, to the effect that 
Fleckner bad “undoubtedly established a comer on privacy," 
set Fleckner thinking about such possibilities and later results 
in near disaster and panic. 

Unexpectedly, they (Priestley, as one of the stockholders 
of the ncu' company formed to manufacture this manvlous 
machine, Blair as a newspaper man, sworn to secrecy for a 


while, and Ruth Stimson, confidential secretary) uneoriii a 
gigatitic workhig crime trust, which boasted far its member- 
ship some of the best known and trusted business men, 
bankers, poliiicians, states7nen, etc. By throwing rays in 
different places at the same time they soon learn all the 
secret workings of this perfect-working organization engaged 
in criminal acts. They also leant that the acting head of 
the trust is none other than the president-elect, Mortimer 
Chandler, and that his three chief aides are: Judge Tanner, 
.-Issistant District Atloniey M^inter, and Dorgan, who form 
a Council of Three. 

The hiding-place of the vast treasures that are periodically 
looted from bonks and large corporations, etc., however, is 
still a mystery and Prof. Plcckncr's main goal has now be- 
come the finding of the treasure trove. One day, while they 
are all intently watching the journey of the truck containing 
the last "haul" and feel certaiti that at last they will discover 
the hiding place of the treasure trove, for (fhandicr meets 
the truck and is about to proceed with it alone, Miss Stimson 
jerks a lever, and projects a cry of warning to Chandler. He 
abmnions the trttek in panic fear. They watch for a long 
time but can see no attempt to recover it. 

After an interval of half an hour, Blair returns to the 
machine, to find that the van has disappeared. 


Treasures of Tantalus 

By Garret Smith 
Part II 


CHAPTER XII 

The Crime Trust Retaliates 

NUDGED Fleckner’s shoulder sharply. 
He awoke with a start. 

“Humph ! Been asleep !” he ejaculated. 
He glanced at the clock 
“Four o’clock ! Dozed pretty nearly 
a half-hour! Three thirty when I looked last. How 
long you been out here? Anything happened?” 

He looked at Chandler’s restless image first, then 
at the section of mountain road. He, too. rubbed 
his eyes and looked again. Then he leaped to his 
feet excitedly. 

“Where's the van ?’’ he demanded. “You and 
Priestley been up to something?” 

He whirled on me accusingly. 

“Priestley is presumably still asleep,” T replied 
coldly. 'T just came out 
of my room. At any rate 
we could hardlv have en- 
gineered the stealing in the 
few minutes ^-Duve been 
asleep, even if we could 
have done it without wak- 
ing you.” 

But he seemed .still sus- 
picious of us. He tiptoed 
over to Priestley’s room 
and looked in, I followed. 

I confess I wondered a 
little, preposterous as the 
idea deemed, if Priestley could have had a hand in 
it. But Priestley was sleeping the sound sleep of 


healthy exhaustion. Fleckner shook him roughly, 
and when he was awake told him what had happened. 
But he did not repeat the imputation he had hurled* 
at me in the first excitement of his discovery. Piiest- 
ley's astonishment seemed too genuine to be simu- 
lated. 

Priestley came out. and under Fleckner’s direc- 
tions we each took a ray and made a systematic 
search of the hilLs all about the spot where the 
van had stood. The ground was frozen, and there 
was no snow, so we had no tracks to guide us. 

At daybreak we gave it up and sat in discouraged 
discussion of many possible theories. My suspicions 
of the girl I kept to myself without knowing exactly 
why. Perhai)s it was my consciousness of their 
vagueness. Possilily it was natural chivalry. It may 
have been the lingering appeal of a pair of violet 
eye.s. I suspect it was all three. At any rate I 
contributed no suggestions of value, and neither of 
the other two thought of 
Miss Stimson in connec- 
tion witli the vanished van. 

Fleckner was inclined to 
fancy some belated mo- 
torist ha<l discovered the 
van and salvaged it. In 
that case, if the finder was 
honest, he would advertise- 
liis find. It would make a 
most sensational news 
story, the finding of two 
million dollars out on a 
lonely road without ^ 
guardian. It would become even more sensational 
when it developed that no one had missed this tidy 



T^NOIV every one's know every one's secrets, 

1\. kno7V ivhat goes on behind closed doors, know zchat 
the confidential files of bu.uncss houses and those of the 
go7'ernmcn1 co7ilain. and yon will have — paitic, chaos, and 
7Vorse. Human beings are not yet sfi cnn.<titnfed that 
they '■an allcnv prying info their prh'atc affairs. By 
7neans of Professor Ficckner's "Telephonoscope,” svhrrc- 
hy it is 'possible to see through zvalls. television fashw7i. 
a ii/iique .siluafion was created, such as has nesrr before 
been revealed in lilerahire. If you tverc thrilled by the first 
inslalhnent. you will be fascinated by the closing chapters. 
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little sum, and that there were no lawful claimants 
for it. 

Of course if the owner were dishonest he would 
hide his treasure-trove, and in the course of time 
try to use it. In that case he would doubtless give 
himself away eventually. 

Priestley, however, stubbornly clung to the belief 
that Chandler had somehow got word to a confed- 
erate while Fleckner slept. That man, he believed, 
had flown out in a swift plane and taken the van to 
a safe hiding-place where it would await another 
attempt by the chief. 

“That we’ll be able to determine as soon as Chand- 
ler gets back in touch with his men,” the professor 
decided. 

At eight o’clock Miss 5tirnson returned to her 
duties as usual. There was no hint in her manner of 
any remaining embarrassment over the occurrences 
of the night before. Her green shade was in place 
again, so I caught no more glimpses of her disturbing 
eyes. Fleckner greeted her rather curtly, and Priest- 
ley with a politely impersonal inquiry as to her 
health. 

But we were immediately afterward engrossed 
with Chandler’s movements. He went back to town 
on the 8.x30 train, and at 9.30 was closeted alone in 
his ofhce in his town house. Immediately he went 
into the telephone booth and turned one of the 
secret fing.s. Fleckner swung on the direction- 
finder, and a moment later .switched one telephono- 
scope ray on the little private dining-room where the 
telephone bell was ringing merrily. 

Chandler, meantime, having started the call to the 
Riccadona. came out of the booth and iK'gaii pacing 
the floor. 

A few minutes later a waiter at the cafe, passing 
down the corridor, heard the bell in the private 
room. He went in and pressed a button at the 
side of the instrument and the ringing ceased. At 
the same instant the phone in Chandler’s office gave 
one sharp ring, evidently a signal that his call had 
been noted. 

The waiter at the cafe hurried downstairs and to 
the desk. 

“The other bell is ringing in No. 9,” he said, 
and departed on his duties. 

The ca-shier went into the phone booth back of 
him and calle<l up Judge Tanner at his chamber-s. 

“This i.s Tom.” he said. "Your reservation for 
No. 9 is O. K." 

Judge Tanner hung up the phone, ])ut on his hat, 
and fifteen minutes later was in No. 9 at the Ricca- 
dona. 

“An ingenious system for getting in touch with 
his gang at almost any time,” Fleckner commented. 
“He didn’t dare u.se it when he got in last night, I 
suppose, for fear a too unseasonable hour would 
arouse susjncion.” 

Tanner went through the form of ordering a 
breakfast, and then connected with Chandler’s .study 
by the wall phone. Chandler looke<l his intense 
relief when he found himself again in touch with 
hi-s chief aid. 

“The goods arrived at No. 20 on time, and the 
man in charge left after getting the signal, as 
agreed.” Chandler related. “But the man sent to 
get them was trapped, and had to clear out and leave 
them. 

"Some one jumped out of the bush and another 
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voice, sounded like a woman’s, he said, called for 
him to stop. He barely escaped. 1 don’t think he 
was identified, but I didn’t dare order a move for 
fear we’d been betrayed and would be caught. Send 
a discreet tracer over the road to see if he can 
locate the goods. Don’t have him make a move 
to claim them unless it’s perfectly safe. There may 
be a trap there. Set another tracer after the traitor.” 

Chandler hung up. The professor looked at 
Priestley triumphantly. 

“What did I tell you?” he remarked tauntingly. 
“You see Chandler is as much in the dark as we are. 
I wonder, now, what could have happened to that 
van.” 

He looked speculatively through the open door to 
where Miss Stimson sat bent over her notes. I was 
afraid for a moment that he might be about to 
question her, but Judge Tanner claimed his attention. 

The judge had connected with the underground 
cluhroom and repeated Chandler's news to one of 
the black-robed brethren who immediately busied 
himself with a series of cryptic calls. As a result 
a .swift airplane left an up-town hangar an hour 
later, its passenger an innocent-looking traveling 
.salesman for the New York Sun Mtitor Company. 
He flew over Putnam County i)ack and forth for 
liours at a three-mile level, bis plane blurred by a 
thin screen of vapor, .scouring the earth with a power- 
ful field-glass. 

At the .same time the New '^'^ork State Agency for 
ihe Hcatless Light Comi)any decided suddenly to 
put it.s fielfl force on for an intensive house to house 
campaign in Putnam County. Every canvasser, our 
records .showed, was a member of the-crime trust. 

Also. <luriitg the day, word was sent in cij)her to 
every cli-strict representative in the country, and the 
dragnet was thoroughly .set for the missing van. 

Meanwhile we, as well as ihe agents for the 
trust, were .scouring every edition of the papers for 
a story of the finding of a mysterious van loaded 
with treasure. But the day passed without news, 
and the day lengthened into a fruitless week. The 
judge took all his meals at the Riccadona, and had 
long conferences with Chandler, which brought them 
nowhere. 

During all this time the trust company continued 
doing business without the slightest suspicion of its 
loss. 

At length, on the eighth night after the disappear- 
ance of the van, 'I'anner got a call from a man in 
the .secret clubroom who was a new one to us. 
.Apparently, from the conversation that followed, he 
was in charge of a section appointed to ferret out 
and ])uni.sh traitors. In the confusion of trying to 
watch all the complicated communications sent out 
the day after the robbery, we had evidently over- 
looked this ])articular thread in the tangled skein. 

“We think we’ve located a traitor.” this man de- 
clared. “We haven’t ])o,sitive evidence, but it’s pretty 
strong. We believe he knows nothing of what l)e- 
came of the van later, but probably he had a griev- 
ajice and tii)pefl off the State police, who nearly 
caught the man sent to meet the van. We believe 
the police are keeping the facts from the public, 
hoping to trap us.” 

“I’ll call you back in a few minutes,” said the 
judge. 

Then he switched to Chandler and reported. 

"What do you recommend?” Chandler asked. 
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“We’d better take no chances,” the judge advised. 
"Suppose we’re mistaken. Better to sacrifice an in- 
nocent man than run the slightest risk of having the 
lot of us caught.” 

"You’re right,” Chandler agreed. “Use your 
judgment.” 

Tanner switched Imck to the detective. 

"The order is to take extreme measures.” he re- 
ported. 

The detective left the phone booth and strolled 
about the main room. After a nioment he jogged 
an elbow of a man lie pas.sed. and a few minutes 
latfer met him in one of the little council-rooms. 

"No. 72 is condemned," the detective .said laconi- 
cally-. 

"I'll attend to him at once." the other res|X)nded 
in a mo.st matter-of-fact tone. ".Xny idea who he 
is?" 

"Not the slightest." replied the other. "That’s for 
you to find out.” 

‘‘I’ll shoot a little perfume into his clothes, and 
identify him outside.” 

“Very goo<l !" agreed the other. We all sat chilled 
with horror as the sense of impending tragedy 
dawned on us. 

Priestley was the first to siieak. 

“This is murder!” he gasped. "W’e must .stop it." 

"We’ll have no e.xposurcs at present,” Fleckner 
declared sternly. "We've mixed things up enough 
already.” 

Priestley remained silent, but I knew lie was un- 
convinced. 

I'he c-xecutioner roamed about the main r<u)m until 
he came upon No. 72 standing in a little grou]) 
about a liilliard-tablc watching a game. The execu- 
tioner had taken from his i>ocket a small atomizer 
filled with a colorless Iluid. Ihdding this in his 
hand under his robe he casually walked up behind 
his victim, and pretending to become absorbed in 
the game, placcil the nozzle of the atomizer against 
the other's Itack and pressed the bidb. 

"Carrying fuiors is the one thing the tclephono- 
scope won't do." Fleckner remarked. 

7'hc scent mu.st have been a delicate om-, for no 
one about the hifTiard-table gave any .signs of noting 
an ofFensive odor. The executioner strolled awav 
after a moment and a little later signaled another 
man to one side. 

"Fve put the scent on a victim,” he whispered. 
"Go up and stand at the store cikI of the e.xit. Trail 
any one who comes out that way with the .scent on 
his clothes. I'll take the other exit.” 

The executioner then left the club, appearing pres- 
ently in ordinary clothes on the sidewalk in front 
of the rear entrance to the little tobacco shop. He 
was a dapper-looking, blond vonng man. having the 
appearance of a gilded youth with nothing on his 
mind. Presently his assistant, a pale dark fellow, 
rather .slouchily dressed, took up his post in the 
store. 

It was over an hour Iwfore No. 72 emerged. He 
went directly to the street, almost brushing against 
the dapper little man who had been ordered to kill 
him. 

The executioner gave no sign of noticing the 
heavy, uninteresting-lofiking stranger who walked 
by him and down into the street, but we noted that 
his no.strils dilated and his eves gleamed with satis- 
faction. He crossed the avenue leisurely, and keep- 
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ing his prey in sight, strolled along in the direction 
he was following. 

"Do you mean to say you refuse to prevent a 
murder?" Priestley demanded, fiercely turning on 
F’leckiier. 

The professor winced a little, but held his ground. 

“I absolutely refuse," he said. "There is nothing 
we coidd do that wouldn’t give us away now and 
.spoil our future plans. It’s too risky. Anyhow, 
the fellow deserves death." 

Priestley stood over him with clenched fist;^, hi.s 
face a Blaze of fury. 

"I warned you once before,” Fleckner interposed 
hastily, "that if you resist me it will be disastrous 
to your fortune and your reputation, as well as to 
the good you hope to accomplish in the world by 
your investment." 

I fully expected to sec Priestley defy him at any 
cost. Instead, after a moment, he pulled himself 
together ami turned on his heel. 

"V’ery well.” he muttered. "At any rate I won’t 
.stay and see murder committed. I'm going out for 
a while till it’s over." 

"Good!" Fleckner exclaimed in relief. “You’ve 
.stuck too close here, ^’nnr nerves are unstrung. 
Better run home and get some .sleep. I’ll call you 
if anything interesting happens.” 

IViesllcy went out without another word. 

1 had a fleeting thought that we ought to keep 
I’ric.stley covcrcrl by one of our rays, but checked 
the idea without voicing it. Such a suggestion to 
l‘'lcckiicr might seem to indicate sus])icion »)f my new 
friend, .\nyhow, the professor aiul 1 had about all 
we cinild attend to alone. Miss Stimson was in the 
other room catching up on some ‘neglected records, 
which left only two of us to keep tlie ramifications 
of the trust plot on the screen at once. 

I wished many times afterward that I had obeyed 
niy impulse to trail Priestley. 

Meantime the victim of the trust's suspicion con- 
tinued on to his home a few blocks down, went 
in. .and after a little, to lied. His .shadower, after 
carefully stmlying the surroundings from the out- 
side. entered the apartment-house where his victim 
had just disappeared and said to the hall attendant: 

"I came to call on some one who I think just 
came in— the thick-set dark gentleman.” 

■'\’ou mean Mr. Gersten?” 

‘‘Gcr^tc^.•' Doi-su’t seem as if that was his name. 
I met him only once and I’ve lost his card. 1 have 
a business appointment with him. What apartment 
is he in?" 

"Sixtieth floor, ajiartment 21." 

■‘r)h, that’s not he. then. ’ TIk* man I’m after 
lives on the thirty-first floor. Isn't this apartment- 
house No. 1.239?" 

"Oh. no, it's No. 1.241.” 

"Ah! T'vc mi.slakcn the house.” He went out 
ha.stily with the information he sought. Apparently 
the blow was not to fall at once, for he took the 
subway, an<l a little later reached his own home and 
went to bed- 

Bnt here again our vigilant rays mi.ssed something, 
as it turned out later. 

Fleckner. seeing no likelihood of any more ex- 
citement that night, left one ray fixed on the sleeping 
form of Gersten. alias No. 72. another on the under- 
ground club, and a third on Gersten’s would-be exe- 
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cutioner. Chandler and Tanner of course also held 
a place on other sections, but they, too, were asleep. 

Fleckner stretched himself wearily, looked at the 
clock, and called Miss Stimson. 

There was no reply. 

“She's gone .some time ago." 1 remarked. “It’s 
long past time." 

“She should have .spoken to me before she went." 
he said irritably. 

At that moment a door slammed outside. There 
was 9 clatter of feet in the ante-room. The labora- 
tory door burst open and Miss Stimson hifrled her- 
self in. 

“They've got him ! They’ve got him !“ she cried. 

We sprang to our feet in astonishment. “Got 
whom? What do you mean? Who are they?" de- 
manded the professor. 

“Mr. Priestley — he tried to save Mr. Gersten — 
the trust caught him and took him away in a cab 
— I tried to trail it — lost it !’’ 

She sank to the floor in a faint.” 


CHAPTER XIII 

At Grips With the Crime Trust 

W E stared in doubt and amazement at the 
limp figure of the girl. Then by common 
impulse we searched the screen to verify 
her startling announcement of the kidnaping of 
Priestley. All was quiet around the apartment house 
in which Gersten. the condemned trust agent, lived. 
There was no sign of disturbance in the apartment 
itself. Gersten was still sleeping peacefully without 
any appearance of having move<] since we last looked 
at his reflected image. 

Fleckner began frantically trying out all the tele- 
phonoscope connections we had — the young assassin 
chief in his home, the underground club, even Chand- 
ler. Ko sign of activity. He even swept the ray up 
and down the quiet streets radiating from Gersten’s 
home peering in every taxicab, hoping to find the one 
in which Priestley had l)een taken prisoner. But 
that was a futile jiroceeding begotten of panic and 
he quickly abandoned it. 

Certain it was that Priestley had not arrived home. 
He made doubly certain of that by .searching the 
house and calling the drowsy butler on the telephone. 

Meantime. I was doing what I could to restore 
the girl to her sense.s. She revived pre.sently, but 
it was some lime before she could tell a coherent 
story. Even tlicn she was strangely reticent and 
evasive at some points in her narrative. 

“I heard Mr. Priestley arguing with Professor 
Fleckner about trying to keep the tnist from mur- 
dering this man Gersten." she said. “When Mr, 
Priestley went by my desk .something in the \vay he 
looked and walked made me think he was going to 
try to interfere with those murderers all by liimself. 
I knew he would l^e in great danger. 1 thought I 
might help him or at least warn the ]')olice if neces- 
sary. 

“I followed without his knowing it. I don't be- 
lieve he knows me anyhow with my hat and coat on 
and my eye-shade off. He went to the i)u])lic phone 
booths on the corner and called up Mr. Gersten. 1 
listened in. I can’t tell you how I managed it. I 
learned the secret when I was a telephone manager 


before I came here. Do you know tlaat Mr. Gersten, 
this No. 72 we’ve been watching, is an old friend of 
Mr. Priestley? 

“ ‘Hello, John, this is Tom Priestley.’ lie said 
when he got hi.s connection. 

“ ‘Why, hello. Tom.' Gersten answered, ‘where 
you been keeping yourself and what do you mean 
pulling a man out of bed this time of night?’ 

“ ‘Listen, John.’ he .said, ‘your life’s in danger. 
I’ve just overheard a gang you’ve got mixed up 
with plotting to kill you. They think you’ve been 
betraying them. They’re watching your place now. 
I can’t tell you any more. You’ll know best how 
to handle it. I advise you to call up the district 
attorney himself in the morning and get protection. 
Stay off the street. You’ll know how to handle it 
better than I, anyhow. You know the gang. I'll 
help you if I can. I think I know a way. 1 can’t 
tell you more. I’m surprised to find you’re in with 
such a gang, but I can’t see you killed !’ ” 

“But,” Fleckner broke in. “Gersten didn’t talk 
with any one on the phone. We’ve been watching 
him right along. He’s been a>!eei).'’ 

“Then it's just as I thotight." the girl exclaimed. 
“One of the trust tapped his phone circuit with an 
instrument as soon as they located him at home. 
He disguised his voice and answered instead of Ger- 
sten when Mr. Priestley called. That’s how they 
trapped him. 

“Mr. Priestley came out of the telephone station 
and started to walk back here. I watched him from 
across the street. A man hurried along l)y him in 
the same direction and must have sprayed an an- 
esthetic in his face, because Mr. Priestley stopped 
suddenly and staggered. The strange man turned 
and caught him before he fell. Just then a cab 
whirled up. A nuin stepped out and helped the 
other man put Mr. Priestley in the cab. Then they 
both got .in and drove away. I started to scream, but 
.saw a policeman coming and knew I mustn’t attract 
the police. They’d kill Mr. Priestley right away 
if they thought the police were after them. As it 
is they’ll keep him alive for a while and try to dis- 
cover what he knows. I couldn’t find a cab to follow 
in so I came back here. That’s all. Init you must 
find him quick. You must 1" 

She showed signs of becoming hysterical. VVe 
tried to question her, but all .she would say was — 

“Get your rays to work. Don’t Iwther with me ! 
I don’t know any more." 

There seemed to be nothing to do but follow her 
advice. But though we searched for the rest of the 
night we accomplished nothing more than to verify 
Miss Stimson's belief that the trust agents had 
killed the telephone antenna connecting with the 
instrument in Gersten's apartment by the use of a 
high p<Dwer wave sender which burned out the deli- 
cate connections. They had then evidently tuned 
their own outlaw instrument into the same wave 
length and. as she had surmised, answered his calls. 
We tried the expedient of calling up his number, 
hut apparently the listeners-in now suspected a trap 
and refused to answer. 

At half-past eight in the morning our scre^ 
showed Judge Tanner appearing for breakfast in 
the private dining-room at the Riccadona. Immedi- 
ately he called the underground club and got a report 
from the assassin chief. 
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“I identified No. 72 and had him trailed. He’ll 
die a natural death within twenty-four hours if you 
say the word. But something happened again. 
Things are going wrong and it’s getting on my 
nerves. I'm even beginning to wonder if 72 is 
guilty. Anyhow he isn’t the only one. You know 
young Ton? Priestley, the Priestley millionaire? 
Well, it seems he’s a friend of 72 and tried to call 
him up late last night and warn him. We cut in and 
caught Priestley and are holding him tor orders. 

“The question now is, is Priestley a member of 
the organization ? If he is he's a traitor. If he isn’t 
then there's a leak to the outside and we’ve got*to 
find it and see how far it’s gone and kill as many 
people as is necessary to stop it or our whole game 
is up.” 

Judge Tanner turned pale and trembled visibly 
as he got this startling information. He thought 
for some moments before replying. 

“I’ll call you back,” he managed to say at last. 

He cut off the assassin chief and rang on Chand- 
ler. In a halting manner strangely at variance with 
the suave judge’s usually assured address, he broke 
the news to his uiiknow'n chief who was hardly less 
affected by it than his subordinate. 

“This connects up with the disappearance of the 
van-load of money,” Chandler ruminated. “It’s a 
deeper plot than we thought. Tell your men to keep 
this Priestley alive till they’ve got all they can out 
of him. Find out, if possible, if he belongs to the 
organization. Try the supreme sign on him. No 
use to try tracing back through the recruiting chain. 
Every one is bound to name no names unless of a 
proven traitor. They’d suspect trickery and refuse 
for the most part. Get at it quick. Meantime let 
72 live till this is cleared up.” 

Tanner transmitted these orders back to the as- 
sassin. who promptly left the clubroom. We fol- 
lowed this fellow closely all day with our ray. but 
learned nothing of Priestley’s whereabouts. He 
talked with numerous people and telephoned fre- 
quently, but apparently when treachery was afoot 
all members of the trust used exces.sive precautions. 
All communications were strictly in a code and quite 
different from the one he had previously unraveled. 

By evening we were in the depth.s of despair and 
alarm. Professor Fleckner and I managed to pre- 
serve a moderately calm exterior, but Miss Stim- 
son was frankly hysterical over the situation. We 
sat in the laboratory by the telephonoscope screen 
all that night, dozing at intervals from sheer weari- 
jress but for the most part trying many new but 
futile angles of ray-search and debating various 
schemes of learning Priestley's whereabouts anfl 
effecting a rescue. 

I was all for trying a scheme of scaring some 
one of the members higher up in the trust into re- 
vealing Priestley’s hiding-place, by using our ray 
projector and presenting one of our images, carefully 
disguised, to the right man. 

“But," Fleckner objected, “whom would you ap- 
proach? Chandler? Tanner? Any of the others 
whom we have identified positively as concerned in 
Priestley's disappearance? I doubt if any one of 
them, even the chief assassin, knows where he is. 
That detail has been left to agents whom we haven’t 
placed yet. If any one, excepting Chandler him- 
self. was frightened into trying to find Priestley. 


they’d simply kill him and Priestley’s jailer. Then 
maybe your suggestion might work. Failing that, 
I’ll try the lever on Chandler. I’m not hopeful of 
the result. Conditions aren’t ripe yet for a direct 
approach to that gentleman, but we can’t afford' to 
risk leaving Priestley with them until he breaks 
down and gives us all away.” 

I had a feeling as he sixike that the old man was 
more concerned for his own safety and the success 
of his schemes than he was for Priestley himself. 
Nevertheless his argument appealed to me as sound. 

It was nearly eight in the morning when I awoke 
with a start, after a longer doze than usual. Miss 
Stimson had arisen and crossed over to where Pro- 
fessor Fleckner sat moodily studying the screen. Her 
hysteria had passed. There was in its place an air 
of calm determination. 

“Professor Fleckner,” she announced coolly, “I’ll 
release Mr. Priestley.” 

“You !” he shouted in amazement. 

“How?” I demanded. 

“I can't tell you how, not at present anyhow. 
Just let me go for a while. Meantime keep Mr. 
Chandler covered closely. You remember he is to 
be out at conferences all day to-day.” 

She went out before we recovered .sufficiently from 
our amazement to make any comment. 

“What do you make of it?” Fleckner demanded, 
“fs the girl crazy? She’s certainly acted strangely 
ever since that night when' she warned Chandler 
away from that van-load of money.” 

“T don’t know," I admitted. “I do think she ad- 
mires our friend Priestley greatly and his danger 
may have unbalanced her a little. I think it would 
he wise to keep one of the rays on her while she is 
out. If she goes wild altogether we can warn a 
policeman to take her in charge and jmy no attention 
to what she says.” 

“Good idea,” he agreed. 

He got Jliss Stimson on the screen before she 
reached the street. We watched her progress from 
then on with such absorbing interest that it became 
almost iniixjssible to keep our other rays adjusted 
properly on all the persons we were trydng to watch 
at once. 

The girl went first to her home in an apartment 
a few hkxks away and when she came out again 
she was veiled and dressed so differently that it was 
hard to recognize in her, the demure little office 
mouse of the green eyeshade. She went by subway 
up to the street corner nearest to Chandler’s home. 
There she ascended to the upper street level and 
a position in a public telephone station opposite the 
Chandler home where she could watch it through 
an oi>en window. 

In a little while the President-elect came out, got 
into his car and was driven away. We had half 
expected the girl to waylay and plead with him or 
make some wild threat. Fleckner was on the point 
of projecting my image before a police officer on 
the next corner and having the girl apprehended 
before she took any such disastrous step. But 
to our relief Chandler was driven off without any 
move on her part. 

Instead we were amazed to see her calmly cross 
the street and push the announcer button at the 
Chandler front door. 

“T wi.sh to see Mrs. ,'^iminon.s. the housekeeper,” 
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she announced with quiet dignity when the butler 
appeared. "I am a friend of hers.” 

A few minutes later a gray haire-d woman of 
about sixty appeared and regarded her caller with 
considerable perplexity. 

They were in a .small reception room off the main 
hall. The girl stepped past the housekeeper and to 
that good woman’s obvious amazement, .softly closed 
the door. 

Then she turned back to the housekeeper and 
liefore the latter could jirote.st, she raised a warning 
hand. 

“Don't give me away, Mrs. Simmons. Some one 
might overhear." 

With that she raised her veil. 

The woman choked back an exclamation. Her 
face showed mingled affection and alarm. 

‘‘You? Here?” she whispered. 

‘‘I had to look inside once more. I watch for 
him sometimes. I saw him drive away just now. 

I couldn't resist one more peep. Can't you take me 
up to his study where he lives so much? If any of 
the family see me. .say it’s a young friend of yours 
you’re taking u]) to your rooms and wanted to show 
around a little.” 

The girl's voice trembled and there were tears in 
her eyes. I f she was acting, it was an exceedingly 
clever bit of work. 

I'leckner chuckled dryly. 

“Another dark chapter in the gocxl Chandler's life. 

I certainly am surprised at Miss Stiinsoii, litnvever.” 

The housekeeper hesitated. 

“It's a risk." she said, "but you know I'd (h) any- 
thing for you. Ruth." 

The good woman was weeping quietly. 

“That’s the same dear old Mrs. Simmons!” the 
girl exclaimed. i)atting her on the .shoulder. 

Mrs. Simmons opened the door and peereil out. 
There was no one in the hall. She motioned the 
girl to follow and they went cautiously out and u]) 
a rear elevator that led directly into (.'handler's study 
on the to]> lloor. 

The girl .sank in a chair and gazed raptly aliout 
her for some minutes, ^''inaliy she roused herself 
with an effort and glanced at her watch. 

"Oh. 1 promisecl to phone a friend at ten!" she 
exclaimefl- "May I use this one?" 

She iiulicatcd the booth containing the iihone with 
the secret attachments through which we had so 
often watched Chandler issue orders to his followers. 

“Why certainly, dearie,” the housekeeper agreed, 

Mi.ss Stimson entered the booth, clo.sed the 
sound-proof door and then, to our siidflen illumijia- 
tion. twisted the ring that threw on the secret con- 
nection with the little dining-room at the Riccadona 
where Judge Tanner was just finishing his break- 
fast. * 

A moment later .she was giving orders to the de- 
luded agent of the crime trust in the .same husky 
haif-whi.sper in which the real head of that dis- 
reputable band was wont to is.sue his mandates. 

CHAPTER XrV 

Miss Stimson Uses Direct Methods 

T he sheer audacity of the girl took our breath 
away. What her former cotuiection with the 
^ Chandler household had been I could not 
imagine, for the sinister suggestion made bv Fleckner 
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somehow did not ring true. My instincts rebelled 
against it. Then there was the evident respect of 
that manifestly conventional Mrs. Simmons. 

But another possibility flashed into my mind. Had 
this girl all along been an agent of the crime tru.st 
spying upon us? Would that account for the episode 
of the treasure van? If so why had she nut be- 
trayed us long before? On the other hand she was 
now evidently working against the organization. Had 
her devotion to Priestley, which 1 had been quietly 
noting, converted her to our side? I wondered if 
Professor Fleckner had thought of these .startling 
possibilities and what action he might take. 

But be all that a.s it might, her quick feminine 
mind had grasped a simple and direct plan of action 
and .she had the courage to carry it out promptly. 
We gasped in admiration at her boldne.ss and in- 
genuity as we listened to the orders .she was giving 
to Judge Tanner over the secret telephone. 

"I've just got some important information about 
our latest ])risoncr, young i’ricstlcv,” she whispered, 
and from Judge 'fanner's cxpre.ssion it was evident 
that he was entirely deceived by the disguised voice. 
"He is refusing to give inUirniation about the rest 
of his crowd because he e.xpccts to be rescued soon. 
They hud advance information somehow as to 
where he was to t.ic hidden and they have a number 
of our men spotted. We've got to make a (piick 
shift and get him in the hands of an entirely new 
group that lliey re not yet wise to. Mv jilan is to 
let him escape and pull the ohl crowd off his trail 
altt)gether. Then while lie's fi'cc he'll go straight to 
his men. I\ly new bunch of trailers will follow and 
we’ll grab the whole gang. What <lo you think of 
that scheme?” 

"An e.xcellent (.>ne!” Tanner agreed, enthusiastic- 
ally. 

"I hat girl has a great head!" Fleckner exclaimed. 
"I never half appreciated her before. But 1 don’t 
ipiite understand it. 1 don’t think I can ever trust 
her again. She’s too clever and women are flighty, 
variable creatures at best. .\nd there's been some 
sort of tie between her ami Chandler. That'> evi- 
dent." 

Fleckner \\as too absorbed in present hapiienings 
to follow out his reasoning but for me a sudden 
light was siied on her h\stcrie;il performance which 
had frighteneil C handier away I nun the treasure van 
that night just as he was about to lead us to the main 
treasure. Tlie girl. I was convinced, had acted with 
a inirpo.se on that occasion. She had not wanted 
t'hamller to guide us to the Treasures of 'I'antalu.s. 
Was it scutinieut for Chandler that prompted her 
or had she an interest in the treasure itself? Tliat 
was what holliereil me, .\t any rale, she seenu'd now 
to he acting in our liehalf. 

But was she.'' I liat was another ([ucstioii that 
])oppcd into my head a second later. Priestlev, re- 
lea.sc(l from the trust, would he in her power. Was 
he .safe there? Or was the girl a deserter from the 
trust and was now a mcinher of a rival gang which, 
through her aid. had stolen the treasure van and wa.s 
now cleverly using fVofessor Fleckner 's great inven- 
tion for its own ends? 

That last fleeting su.s])icion seemed at that moment 
so fantastic that I instantly di.smissed it and gave 
my undivided attention to the screen again. 

“'Phis is my plan,” the girl was saying. "Follow 
clo.selv and act quicklv. There’s no time to lose. 
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Get your present attendants on Priestley out of the 
way as far and fast and secretly as you can. Look 
out for trailers. Have a new man bring him in a 
cab down to the Esplanade in Van Cortlandt Park, 
arriving there exactly at noon. My new men will be 
on hand to trail him to his gang. Right at the center 
of the Esplanade in front of the Wright statue 
have him slow down and tell Priestley that he had 
been ordered to take him away and kill him, but that 
he couldn't commit murder, so he was going to rebel 
and let him escape. Then have him untie Priestley 
and turn him loose. Have the man drive away as 
quickly as possible. My other men will do the rest.” 

Tanner agreed without comment as was his custom 
on getting commands from Chandler. His careful 
repetition of the orders to his agent in the under- 
ground club made it evident that he suspected noth- 
ing wrong. 

But again from there on we lost the trail in the 
confusion of multiple messages all in code. This 
time, however, it was not important that we should 
trace the orders further. 

For promptly at noon, we enjoyed the immense 
relief of seeing Miss Stimson’s directions carried out 
to the letter. 

Van Cortlandt Park Esplanade, even in tht)se days, 
was thronged with noon-hour strollers from the fac- 
tories along its southern margin, and a .steady stream 
of motors filled its roadways. Miss Stinison C(juld 
not have chosen a better place in which to carry out 
her scheme than this spot where any slightly unusual 
occurrence wuukl pa.ss unnoticed in the throng. 
For a half hour before the appointed time wc swept 
the locality with our ray, studying every hjiterer to 
see if we recognized a known tru.st agent, but wc 
failed to see any familiar face <*r suspicious character. 

It was exactly twelve o’clock when a cab, which 
had been circling slowly around the Esplanade, drew 
up and stopped for a moment in front of the Wright 
statue. 

The door opened and Priestley stepped out, a pale 
and haggard Priestley, but with bearing undaunted. 
He stood for a moment in front of the statue and 
looked about him suspiciously. The cab drove 
rapidly away. 

Just then he noticed Miss Stimson strolling to- 
ward the statue. She was dressed differently than 
in the morning, l)ut was still veiled. Catching sight 
of Priestley, site stepped up to him hri.skl'y. 

"Good morning,” she greeted him cheerily. "You 
are a little late." Then she added quickly in an un- 
dertone. "it’s Miss Stimson. Dtin’t look surprised. 
You’re safe now Init we can’t l)e too careful.” 

Priestley rose to the occasion aiul checked his 
momentary confusir)n with a laugh. 

"I didn't see you coming and you startled me,” he 
said. "I'm sorry I'm late. What can I do to atone?” 

"You can buy me a nice luncheon at HriarclifT 
Inn. My car is right over here. I'm going to show 
you how fast a real lady can drive." 

This delwnair. easy-speaking young woman was 
still another Miss Stimson to us. I realized more 
than ever that the girl was a consummate actress. 

She led the way across to the parking station and 
they entered a swift-looking little coupe. The girl 
backed the car skilfully out of the line and it- glided 
swiftly away northward. 

Then, just as we swung the ray forward to follow 
the speeding coupe a cab flashed on the other side 


of the screen breaking all speed limits in defiance 
of the traffic officer at the southern entrance of the 
Esplanade. 

"Better throw on another ray and investigate that 
cab,” Professor Fleckner directed anxiously as he ad- 
justed the ray he was controlling, so that we might 
keep a close-up of Miss Stimson's coupe on the 
screen. 

I swung in a second ray and as I picked up the in- 
terior of the cab, my instinctive fear was realized. 
It was the cab which had brought Priestley to the 
Wright statue just now, still driven by the man 
who had released him. This man’s face was a pic- 
ture of desperate fear. Beside him sat another man, 
registering both anger and alarm in his pugnacious 
countenance. They were both straining their eyes 
toward Miss Stimson’s fleeing car into which they 
had evidently seen Priestley enter. 

The situation was as evident as though it had been 
told in words. Miss Stimson’s haste had been justi- 
fied. Somewhere along the line the crime trust’s 
momentarily delude<l gang had discovered the trick 
])layed on them. The second man in the pursuing 
cal) had evidently been .sent in haste to undo the 
error and arrived near the .scene in time to meet the 
man who had just released Priestley. 

And for the moment it seemed that Mi.ss Stini- 
son'.s clever artifice had been wa.sfed. All uncon- 
.scious of pursuit, slic was driving northward as fa.st’ 
ns speed regulations permitted, but far too slowly 
l<i keep aiiead of the pursuing cab for more than a 
few niinutc.s. 

The crime trust's agent, in his desperation, hurled 
speed regulations to the winds. Pedestrians fled in 
every direction. Vehicles shot toward the curbing 
to the right and left. 

"Warn the girl ! I'll get a traffic officer after the 
cab!” I shouted to Fleckner above the tumult of the 
crowd and the snorting of motor-horns that filled our 
little room from -our sounding screen as though we 
were actually on the edge of the throng. 

Fleckner projected his voice into the coupe, 
warned the girl with a word, and in terror she threw 
her car into full speed and shot out of the Esplanade 
into a park road, with the swiftness of an airplane. 
At that she was barely holding her own against the 
swiftly pursuing cab. 

In less than a minute, some (juarter of a mile 
awav, I bicatcd a motor-cycle traffic-officer, trundling 
his machine leisurely along, the speeders hid<Ien 
from his sight by a clump of shrubbery. 

'I'o avoid creating i)ublic consternation by a seem- 
ing miracle f projected my image among the bushes 
and st'emed to step out of them into the path of the 
officer. 

"There's a speeder playing havoc with the crowd 
over there!” I shouted excitedly, pointing acros.s the 
Es]>lanade. 

\\'ilhout a que.stion he jumj)ed on his cycle and 
was gone like a flash. Hopefully I drew my image 
back into the bushes and cut off the projector. If 
the officer should overhaul and arrest the driver of 
the cab, it would give our friends a chance after all. 

Breathle.ssly Fleckner and I foilowed the triple 
race on our screen : the coupe slowly losing its lead 
over the recklessly driven cab. but — thank Heaven ! 
— the motor -cycle gaining on it much more rapidly. 

They left Van Cortlandt I'’ark behind and flew up 
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the Yonkers Boulevard. A few minutes later they 
were swinging perilously aroimd the sharp curves 
of the Westchester Park’drives. 

Meantime Miss Stimson, behind the screen of her 
car top, had been ordering a lightning change act 
that seemed rather futile under the circumstances. 
Under her directions Priestley had hauled a feminine 
outfit — cape, skirt, hat, veil and gloves — from under 
the seat and put them on over his own clothing. 
Without too close inspection he looked like a large- 
framed middle-aged woman. 

Miss Stimson turned the wheel over to him while 
she changed her own hat, veil and jacket for an 
assortment of entirely different style. She looked 
fifteen years older and a dowdy contrast to the trim, 
stylish figure of a few minutes before. 

She evidently hoped to get out of sight of her 
jjursuers long enough to turn about and, in these 
disguises, give them the slip. Fleckner heartened 
her by telling her that the motor officer might give 
her that chance, though a dubious one at best. 

Within five minutes that hope seemed about to be 
realized. The motor-cycle drew along side the cab 
and its rider signaled the driver to stop. Then our 
hoi>es were dashed again. 

The second man in the cab turned back his coat 
lapel and. to our consternation, displayed the badge 
of a Central Office detective. He shouted something 
to the motor-cycle officer and the latter, instead of 
insisting on stopping the cab. let his cycle’s speed out 
another notch and shot by in pursuit of the coupe. 

By invoking the aid of the law we had merely 
made the capture of our friends doubly sure. The 
trust had played the same game. It was only a 
matter of tninutes now when the motor -cycle would 
overtake them and Miss Stim.son's pitiful little sub- 
terfuge would avail them nothing. The pursuers 
had long since noted the number and style of the car. 

But just as I was in despair, the genius of Fleck- 
ner again came to the rescue. 

“Let me handle your lever a minute, Blair,’’ he 
exclaimed suddenly. “Get one of those spare lengths 
of power cable out of the storeroom.” 

“Now," he directed, when I had brought the small 
roll containing about a rod of half-inch wire cable, 
“bend one end so it will hook over that window- 
catch. then carry the other end across the room 
stretching it in front of the screen. I’ll turn on the 
magnifier and then project this cable so it appears 
in image like a two-inch hawser stretched across the 
road in front of that motor-cycle and cab. That’ll 
stop ’em for a minute. I’ll guarantee.” 

The .scheme worked. The motor-cycle and the 
cab flew around the bend and their drivers saw across 
the road a few rods ahead, what appeared to be a 
heavy cable stretched taut at a height that meant a 
sure wrecking for both vehicles. Brakes screeched 
and they came to a dead stop within twf) yard.s of the 
apparent obstruction. 

All three men swore roundly and stared stupidly 
at the cable. The speeding coupe in the meantime 
lengthened its lead by a quarter of a mile. 

“They’ve stopped.” h'leckner told Miss Stimson. 
again projecting his voice into the coupe. “Better 
slip off on a by-path and trust to throwing them off 
the scent. They'll be on again in a moment.” 

“I’ll do better than that,” replied the girl calmly. 

She brought the car to a grinding l^lt. reversed 


and turned squarely around. She threw over the 
lever beside the seat and the coupe top folded down 
out of sight leaving the car looking like an ordinary 
open roadster. Thereupon she pulled out false num- 
ber plates from under the seat, hooked them over 
the old ones and was back in the car in barely a 
minute. 

At the same instant the motor-cycle officer, who 
Ijy good chance had not yet attempted to touch the 
unsubstantial cable image, started to shove his ma- 
chine under the obstruction to go on with the pursuit. 

“Snatch it loose and pretend to run,” Fleckner 
directed me. 

I jerked the end of the cable off the window-catch 
and went through a pantomime of running. Profes- 
sor Fleckner threw my projected image across the 
park green apparently dragging the cable after me. 

“I’ll get him ! You two go on,” .shouted the pseudo 
detective leaping from the cab. 

He raced after my image pouring a stream of 
automatic pistol bullets at it till Fleckner ran it into 
a thicket and dissolved the thing. How long my sup- 
posed pursuer beat about that bush in search of a 
mirage I don’t know, for I had more important 
matters on hand. 

The fellow was barely out of the cab, when it 
leaped into full speed with the motor-cycle already 
gaining on it in an effort to make up for lost time. 

And around the next bend they barely avoided 
collision with an open roadster containing apparently 
a pair of middle-aged ladies to whom they accorded 
hardly a glance as they swept by. 

CHAPTER XV 

A Chamber of Horrors 

A n hour later, to our immense relief, we wel- 
comed Miss Stimson and Priestley, still in 
. their outlandish disguises, back into the safe 
shelter of the laboratory. Immediately after meet- 
ing their deluded pursuers, they had turned off the 
road over which they had been fleeing and worked 
south over a circuitous route until they reached the 
Getty Square garage where Miss Stimson had rented 
the car, a new interchangeable model that had ad- 
mirably suited her j'jurposes. The false number- 
plates she had made herself with card-hoard and a 
little paint. 

In returning the car, disguised as she was, she 
avoided the garage-man’s suspicion by saying that 
she was bringing it back for her sister who had 
rented it. 

In the meantime, as our following ray showed, 
the motor-cycle officer and the man in the cab ran on 
for over a mile before they became convinced that 
they had lost the scent. Then they turned back 
looking for clues, but of cour.se, in vain. Finally 
they came to the point where they had dropped the 
supposed Central Office man. There the motor- 
cycle officer left them and so did we. for we saw no 
profit in following them further. 

Priestley was too worn and exhausted with his 
experience to talk at first. Fleckner’s man brought 
him some food which he ate in silenfce. Then he 
retired to the room he had been using and slept for 
twelve hours straight. 

Meantime Fleckner, Miss Stimson and I took 
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turns at watching the screens and resting, but what- 
ever action the chief men of the crime trust had 
taken on Priestley’s escape had been put through 
while we were distracted by the chase. We never 
did learn how Chandler found out so soon the trick 
that had been played on him. By the time we got 
him and Tanner and the others back on the screen, 
whatever excitement it had caused had subsided or 
been suppressed. 

Nevertheless, we soon learned that appropriate 
action had been started. 

When Priestley finally awoke, about six the next 
morning, I had also just finished niy last nap of the 
night. He followed me out into the laboratory 
where Fleckner sat in front of the screen, which at 
this hour in the morning showed nothing but a series 
of pictures of still life — a choice assortment of 
sleeping villains. 

“Where is Miss Stimson? I want to thank her 
properly for rescuing me. I was too groggy last 
night,’’ were almost his first words. 

“I sent Miss Stimson home about an hour ago,” 
said Fleckner. “She insisted on watching with us 
on and off all night and she was pretty well worn out 
to begin with. Too excited to sleep, I guess. 1 
made her go home where she could get away from 
the atmosphere for a while.” 

“She’s a remarkable young woman,” Priestley de- 
clared. “Do you know, I’ve paid so little attention 
to her that at this moment I hardly know what her 
face looks like. She wears that confounded eye 
shade all the time around here and has a veil on 
whenever she goes out.” 

“She’s a good deal of a mystery,” Fleckner ad- 
mitted. “I don’t suppose she explained to you what 
connection she had with the Chandler household in 
the past?” 

“No, she told me only the barest details of how 
she fooled Judge Tanner. She said she knew Chand- 
ler’s housekeeper when she was a little girl and that 
helped her in getting in. WTiat do you mean?” 

Fleckner related in detail what took place in 
Chandler’s house when Miss Stimson entered it the 
morning before. 

“Strange, isn’t it?” was Priestley’s only comment, 
but T saw he was deeply disturbed and that he re- 
sented Fleckner’s innuendoes. 

“But' come!” the professor demanded impatiently. 
“What about you? You have the story we’re most 
anxious to hear. What happened when they grabbed 
you?” 

Priestley shuddered. It was some minutes before 
he answered. When he did it was slowly, falteringly 
as a sufferer speaks between i^pasms of pain. 

“It’s an experience hard to talk about !” he said at 
last. “What I have to tell won’t help us much. It’s 
merely an exposition of what the crime trust will do 
to a man when it gets him in its clutches.” 

He paused for a moment and then with visible 
effort continued : 

“During all the time I was in their hands I saw 
no one, and talked to no one directly, except the man 
who let me go. I saw him for a moment or two 
only just before he left me and he was evidently so 
disguised that I wouldn’t recognize him again. 
They’re exceedingly clever in their disguises. I’m 
convinced that when they have to work tc^ether in 
the open, as when they robbed the trust company, 
they are disguised even from each other. T haven’t 
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the slightest idea where they kept me or how I got 
there and came away. 

“To begin with, I l)elieve Miss Stimson has al- 
ready told you that No. 72, the man named Gersten, 
whom the trust condemned as a traitor is, or rather 
was, an old friend of mine. We were chums in 
college and for a time I was engaged to his sister, 
birt we broke the engagement by mutual agreement 
and later she married Paul Tilford, another close 
friend of mine. Gersten became an electrical en- 
gineer and has apparently been quite successful. 
His wife is an intimate friend of my sister. So you 
see how close is the tie between us and how great 
a shock it was when I found, not only that he was 
a criminal but that he was about to be murdered. 

“It may be all right to view a prospective murder 
impersonally, especially when you feel that the world 
will be better off with the victim out of the way, but 
instincts revolted against allowing it to go on and as 
you remember. I protested. When I realized how 
helpless I was in the matter and how much greater 
^hings were at stake, I gave in. 

“But when I found the victim was to be John 
Gersten, I had to do something. To think that he i.s 
one of the criminal defectives ! And the others we 
had discovered in the last few months! It is a'p- 
palling! It makes one wonder whom he can trust; 
the whole world seems crime mad under its smug 
cover of conventional respectability. It makes one 
distrust bis very self. 

“At any rate I rushed out from here and did the 
utterly reckless thing of trying' to call up and warn 
Gersten, you know. 

“I came out of the phone booth and started down 
the street. I vaguely recall meeting a man, who 
passed me so closely that our elbows almost grazed. 
I was too preoccupied to notice him at all. And 
that instant I had a sudden dizzy feeling and then 
everything went black. That’s all 1 know about my 
kidnaping. Of course, the man who passed me must 
have sprayed an anesthetic in my face. 

“When I came to I was in total darkness and ab- 
solute silence. I might have been in an old-fashioned 
grave for all I could tell. In fact the close air added 
to that impression. I was lying on my back, on what 
.seemed to be a slab of .stone or concrete. T tried to 
move but foiftnl that my hands and feet were 
shackled. 

“About my head was fastened some sort of con- 
traption that seemed to consist mainly of pads over 
my ears and mouth, which I thought was to keep 
me from hearing sounds or calling for help, but I 
was quickly undeceived. 

“Follow.'ing the instinct to call for help, I tried to 
cry out and, to my surprise, succeeded amazingly. 
I emitted a thunderous sound, which seemed to be 
concentrated in my own ears. It nearly burst my 
ear drums. 

“At that I heard a low chuckle. I stiffened and 
wrenched at my shackles, hut was unable to break- 
free. 

“ ‘So you are awake, are you, Priestley?’ some one 
said in a low casual tone, that came apparently from 
right beside me. I strained my eyes to see him but 
couldn’t make' out the slightest outline in the dense 
blackne.s.s. 

“ ‘No use yelling your head off or straining your- 
self trying to break away,’ the voice warned : ‘that 
outfit on your head is a telephone receiver and trans- 
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mitter so that you can hear what we have to say and 
tell us what we want to know. That's your only 
connection with the outside world, excepting a tube 
through which we’ll feed you a little air if you want 
to use it to talk with and talk right.’ 

“ ‘Where am I ?’ I demanded. 

“Again came the taunting chuckle, but somewhat 
louder. 

“ ‘I can’t give you the street and number, very 
well. It isn't allowed, but, if it’ll be any consolation 
to you, I can tell you that you’re in a strong alumi- 
noid coffin buried under ten feet of earth in an un- 
used subcellar. I’m the only one in the world who 
knows where you are, and I own the building, so 
you can see what a lively chance of rescue you have.’ 

“For once in my life I nearly fainted away with 
horror. I believed instinctively that he was telling 
the truth, though I never got further proof of it 
than his bare statement and my own impression of 
my surroundings. 

“ ‘Now, whenever you are ready to tell us who 
are the rest of your friends who think they know 
some of our secrets, I will listen and if what you tell 
me is true, your situation will be made easier for 
you,’ went on the voice. 

“Just what I said in reply doesn’t matter. I gave 
him to understand he had better kill me at once and 
save his time as I wasn’t the kind of yellow dog who 
would find life tolerable after he had betrayed his 
friends. That wasn’t, as a matter of fact, as heroic 
as it sounds, for I knew how badly they wanted to 
know the names of their enemies. They could gain 
nothing by killing me, for as long as thev kept me 
a prisoner I could do them no harm: On the other 
hand if they did kill me, they’d lose their only present 
chance of learning the names of those who were 
endangering their whole organization. If I gave 
them the information, they’d have no further use 
for me and would doubtless promptly kill me. I 
knew they would try to keep me alive in the hope of 
finally breaking down my resistance. Every moment 
gained was giving you j)eople so much more chance 
of rescuing me. T didn’t realize the chance.s against 
the rescue or the torture I would go through mean- 
time or I think I would have wished to die right 
then.” 

Priestley paused and .shuddered again at the recol- 
lection of it. 

“Did either of you ever happen to use that instru- 
ment of misery the old-fashioned wired telephone, 
whose connections were made by hand at switch- 
boards — one of those complicated contrivances, gen- 
erally out of order and at best working in most hap- 
hazard fashion, from which our fathers suffered a 
century ago? You may remember them as a boy. 
Professor Fleckner. Blair may have seen one in a 
museum. Well, when I was a youngster, about fif- 
teen, I ran across a short line of that sort while 
traveling with my father in a back-woods section of 
northern Alaska. I remember well the mixture of 
buzz, clack and rattle that nearly split my ear-drums 
while the so-called ‘Central’ was trying, quite often 
in vain, to ‘get a number,’ with an especially violent 
attack preceding her frequent announcement that ‘the 
line is busy.' 

“Well, the telephone instrument that was attached 
to my head had the same set of tricks. Whether 
it was really an old-fashioned early-twentieth-century 


affair, I don't know. You have read of the ancient 
practise of torturing prisoners by a steady drip, drip 
of water on the shaven skull, or of the amiable art 
of tickling a victim to death, or driving him insane 
by continuous light taps on the soles of his feet. I 
am sure I would have welcomed those methods — any 
or all of them — in preference to that infernal crack- 
ling in my ears that kept up hour after hour, broken 
only at intervals when my torturer paused to ask me 
if I was ready to talk. 

“Finally I seemed to lose all sense of hearing as 
such. Each click of the instrument was marked by 
a sharp pain that seemed to shoot through my skull 
and down every nerve in my body to my very toes. 
I tottered on the verge of delirium, but fought 
against it with all my remaining will. 

“At last I must have lapsed into momentary un- 
consciousness. I came to again with a name on my 
lips. I knew, that in my half-consciousness, I had 
spoken aloud the name of some acquaintance, but 
whose I did not know, nor do I know now. And I 
am half crazy with the fear that I may in that instant 
have betrayed one of you.” 

He stopped again and rubbed his head slowly like 
a man still in a daze, his face a picture of utter 
misery. Fleckner and I looked at each other, and 
each read in the other's face an uneasy echo of 
Priestley's fear. 

CHAPTER XVI 

The Crime Trust Invokes the Law 

T he re.st of Priestley’s story made little im- 
pression on me. I was too absorbed in specu- 
lation as to what he might have said in that 
moment of half-delirium. Had we been betrayed, 
and could we expect at any moment some insidious 
attack by the gang ? 

I gathered, half hearing, that when Priestley came 
to with the unrecognized name on his lips, the click- 
ing of the telephone instrument had ceased. It must 
have been at about that moment that word came to 
the watcher above hi.s pri.son-grave to release him, 
for lie became con.scious of a sweetish, suffocating 
vapor, evidently an anesthetic sent down through 
tile tube mentioned by his tormentor. He lost con- 
sciousness completely this time, and did not recover 
it again until he had been carried in the cab almost 
to the point where he was let go. 

His story completed, he sat back exhausted and 
listened apathetically to Fleckner and myself discus- 
sing our next steps. The possibility that one or more 
of our names, in addition to Priestley’s, was in the 
possession of the crime trust was the most serious 
thing to consider. 

We were keeping the crime trust principals on the 
screen as usual, but recent events had made them 
more than ever cautious, and we gleaned nothing of 
value as to their information and plans. Our chief 
dread was that Priestley had let slip the name of 
Professor Fleckner. In that case we could expect 
an attack on the laboratory at any moment. What 
insidious form it would take we could not imagine, 
and hence could not prepare very intelligently to 
meet it. 

One thing was certain. If Fleckner had been be- 
trayed and the secret of the telephonoscope dis- 
covered by the trust, our game was up. 
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“At the least." I said, "we must all stay hidden 
here al the laboratory. Priestley certainly can't show 
his face in public until we've got this bunch nipped. 
I advise keeping even your servants shut in on some 
pretext or other.” 

"Right 1" Fleckner agreed ; "and we must use ex- 
treme caution in answering both the door and tele- 
phones. I'll have Mi.s.s Stimson .stand guard over 
those matters." 

"Hut Miss .Stimson is out!” Priestley cried in sud- 
den alarm. "We must get her l)ack at once. They 
may have her name and be after her now.” 

He sprang for the tele]>hone, unmindful of his 
physical weakness. 

Fleckner made a move as if to stop him, but im- 
mediately seemed to think better of it. 

"Don’t say who’s calling," he warned Priestley in- 
stead. “I instructed her when I hired her to keep 
her employment absolutely secret." 

Mis.s Stimson lived ahme at an apartment hotel. 
In a moment Priestley had the <lesk clerk there on 
the jdione and asked for her. 

After listening to the clerk’s report he hung up 
and turned back to us, his face even paler than be- 
fore. 

"They say she isn’t there, and hasn’t been in her 
room for several days.” 

"Then they've got her!" I exclaimed. 

Priestley sank into a chair and dropped his face 
in his hands, too overcome to speak. 

Professor Fleckner was lost in thought, but said 
nothing, and his masklike countenance betrayed no 
emotion. 

“The poor girl!" I exclaimed. “They’ll torture 
her horribly ! I'liere must be some way of rescuing 
her!" 

"I’ll give my.sell up in exchange," Priestley de- 
clared. "Let me at the instrument.” 

He went to the switchboard of the telephonoscope 
and threw over the control lever. Professor Fleck- 
ner watched him with a sardonic smile. 

Rut to our bewilderment nothing happened in re- 
sponse to Priestley’s manii)ulation of the levers. The 
screen remained hlank 

Fleckner chuckled. 

"It won’t work, will it?" he taunted. "You see. 
I have noted that you boys didn't (piite approve of 
ray methods and might get rc))eilious. So while you 
slept, I changed the combination of the instrument so 
that no one but me can work it hereafter. 

"Furthermore, I had this apartment built over 
some years ago when I began making secret inven- 
tions. I didn’t propose to have my ideas stolen. 
The floors and windows have secret electric IcKks. 
steel bars that thrust across them out of the interior 
of the adjacent walls, so that it's as impossible to get 
out as in. I’ve just pressed a secret Initton that puts 
those locks in operation. I’ve also pressed another 
button ‘hat put our phone out of commission and 
another summoning James ami his able assistant. 
Here they are.” 

Into the laboratory came James, the gigantic ex- 
athlete whom Fleckner employed as butler and valet. 
With him was another man equally competent-look- 
ing. from a physical standpoint. 

"James.” said his employer, “some gentlemen on 
the outside are trying to get at our secrets or kidnap 
us tir both. I’ve told you a little about it already. 


I've thrown all the outside locks and cut off the 
phone. You may break the news to the cook. He 
will get his regular food supplies u[) the delivery tube 
as usual and send hack a written order for each day, 
so we won't .starve. These two young gentlemen are 
friends of mine, but don't quite agree with me just 
now. Keep them under guard, especially while they 
are in the laboratory. They'll have access to this 
and their two bedrooms only. You take the day 
watch and John the night watch." 

Then he turned to u.s. 

"I think I understand some things a little better 
than you boys," he said. “I think I can guarantee 
that Miss Stimson will suffer no serious harm be- 
fore I rescue her. I also think I can control the 
crime trust pretty well from now on, and I don’t 
propose to have any misguided interference." 

Priestley threw up his hands and gave in without 
further words, and 1 followed his example. 

At that moment the newspaper delivery tube 
clicked and dropped the morning jjapers on the table 
back of us. We each picked up one and sat down 
to read, not expecting much of interest in the news 
that found its way into print. It served rather as 
a welcome distraction from the tension. 

But on this particular morning, we found that, in- 
stead of furnishing distraction, the news bore vitally 
on our troubles. At^ last the crime trust's activities 
had liroken into public print. 

Not that the startling tales on the front pages 
would reveal to the uninitiated the handiwork of that 
evil coterie. Even I read for some distance into the 
first item that caught my eye before I suspected it. 
The heavy three-column head ran: 

TWELVE RICH MEN VANISH; 

VICTIMS OF KIDNAPING PLOT. 

In the last twenty-four hours, it seemed, reports 
had come to pijlice heackiuarters, one after the other, 
of the mysterious disappearance of a dozen of the 
best known business men or Iiankers in the city. 
Ten of them had resjionded to my.slerious telephone 
calls at their offices, hurrying out without any ex- 
planations, and saying they would be l)ack within an 
hour or .so. None of them had been seen or heard 
of since. 

The remaining two, so office associates testified, 
had received calls of a mysterious nature to which 
they had refused to respond, (^ne of them was 
driving home from the theater that night when his 
car was stopped by a pair of masked men in a quiet 
spot. He had been dragged out of his car and car- 
ried off before his frightened family, who were with 
him, realized what was liap])ening. 

The other had been called to his door ^ust before 
retiring, bv a thick-set, bearded man. as the butler 
described him. who refused to come in. When the 
master failed to return after some time, the butler 
went to the door to find him gone. He had not been 
heard of since. 

I read the list of the victims over twice before its 
significance dawned on me. I bad copied the list of 
names on my memorandum pad in this very room 
less than a year ago. It was a complete catalogue 
of the men Fleckner had invited to witness the first 
exhibition of tlie telephonoscope on that memorable 
New Year’s Eve. 
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“Why,” ». exclaimed, “this is the crime trust's 
work! They’ve caught every man, excepting our- 
selves, who knows anything at all of the existence of 
the telephonoscope.” 

“Huh?” grunted Fleckner. “Oh, 3 'ou are reading 
the other story. I was reading the one on the right- 
hand side of the page.” 

The old man had turnetl deadly pule. I saw him 
visibly frightened for the first time. 

Then, before I could turn to the account that had 
caused this remark, I heard a groan from Priestley. 
He, too, was staring at head-lines opposite the ones 
that had just bowled me over. I noted them now 
for the first time, and ray own feelings were hardly 
less acute than that of my companions. 

This is what caught my eye: 

THOMAS PRIESTLEY, MULTIMILLIONAIRE, 
FLEES JUSTICE AFTER INDICTMENT 


Accused of obtaining huge fortune by fraud, 
he escapes officers after thrilling auto 
race through city parks 

The crime trust, defeated in its purpose to hold 
Priestley an illegal prisoner, had laid a clever plot 
and invoked the aid of the law against him. 


CHAPTER XVH 

Fleckner Usurps the Crime Throne 

P RIESTl-EY controlled himself with difficulty 
while we read the two stories through. Ac- 
cording to the second article, a cousin of Priest- 
ley’s — evidently the one whose life we had saved 
from the Bolshevik outlaws on that Pacific island la.st 
New Year's Eve — had just returned to civilization 
after long isolation in the South Sea.s. He had 
learned for the first time that Thomas Priestley held 
the family fortune by virtue of the signatures of the 
other descendants. Thereupon he had gone to the 
district attorney’s office and declared he had never 
signed the release. 

It was significant that he fell into the hands of 
Assistant District Attorney Winter, accredited mem- 
ber of the crime trust's inner councils. Winter in- 
vestigated the alleged signature of the returned 
cousin on the release document, and his expert had 
pronounced it a forgery. Moreover, it was shown 
that on the date the signature was signed, December 
31, 19S>9, the cousin was in the South Seas and the 
paper had been filed long before it could possibly 
have reached New York from there. The reader 
will remember that this cousin, like the other two, 
signed the projected shadow of the' release and that 
the signature was actually recorded by a photo- 
graphic process on real paper in New "York. 

The grand jury being in session, an indictment 
had been jammed through immediately and an order 
for arrest obtained. Priestley, not being found in 
his usual haunts and not having been seen there for 
several days, a general alarm had Ijeen sent out for 
him. A detective had seen him that noon getting into 
a car with a heavily veiled young woman whose 
identity was unknown. He had summoned help and 
given chase. 

Then a strange thing had happened, proof of a 
carefully worked out conspiracy. The story went on 


to tell how the detectives had been foiled by a heavy 
cable stretched across the road. 

It was a plausible tale and .sensational in the ex- 
treme. It not only ruined Priestley’s reputation, both 
by direct statements and countless cleverly put and 
evidently inspired innuendoes, but from a legal stand- 
point seemed to present a pretty clear case against 
him, that could be contested only by expo.sing the 
secret of the telephono.scope, which in the present 
circumstances w'ould do more harm than good. 

Further than that, the only persons who could 
testify as to the genuineness of the signature of 
Priestley's cousin, barring Fleckner, Priestley, and 
myself, had been ki<lnaped, so that nothing of that 
sort would interfere with the trust’s plans. I pointed 
this out to Fleckner. 

“And in addition to that,” I went on, “if they 
knew enough about us to capture all the men who are 
in the secret, they certainly know your connection 
with it and will be after us at once, f only wonder 
they haven’t been here already.” 

“Quite so,” Fleckner agreed. “Their delay is prob- 
al)ly caused by the necessity for keeping such moves 
secret. Well, we’ll prove an alibi as far as this place 
is concerned.” 

“James,” he directed, “tell the cook to order 
enough food staples sent up this morning to last 
about a' month, together with the canned and con- 
centrated supplies we have on hand. Then you bring 
a couple of trunks and a bag out here, and you and 
John and the cook put on your own thitigs and get 
your valises. Then call up and have a big motor 
hack down at the door in half an hour. Tell them 
we want to catch the ten thirty at the Pennsylvania 
Station.” 

Priestley looked up in amazed alarm. 

“You’re not going to attempt to leave,” he ex- 
claimed, “and keep me locked up here alone?” 

“Keep your s^t, Thomas,” Fleckner reassured 
him. “I’m going to do nothing of the sort. The 
management of the building and the crime trust 
sleuths are simply going to think they see us depart- 
ing. Oh, by the way, James — also call up the super- 
intendent and tell him we’re going away for a month 
or so, taking a trip down through the Andes or any 
other remote place that sounds good to you.” 

A half-hour later Fleckner turned on the tele- 
phonoscope and got the front entrance of the build- 
ing on the screen. The motor hack he had ordered 
stood waiting. Fleckner’s two men brought one of 
the trunks in front of the screen and went through 
the motions of walking while the professor turned 
on the projector and sent their images out into the 
hall down the elevator and out to the hack. He-held 
the image of the trunk in the hack, while, with an- 
other ray, he brought the images of the men back up 
to the laboratory to go through the motions with the 
other trunk. 

Then all four of us carrying bags were projected 
in image down aboard the hack. Fleckner told the 
chauffeur to draw down the curtains and drive to 
the Pennsylvania Station. The professor kept our 
images and those of the trunks and bags aboard the 
hack all the way to the station. 

“This is on my account at the livery,” he said to 
the driver on the hack’s arrival at the station. He 
could not, of course, satisfy the man with shadow 
money. “By the way, while I’m having the baggage 
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taken in, would you mind telephoning for me? I've 
just time to catch the train. Call up the superin- 
tendent of my building and tell him that my attorney, 
Mr. Forsyth, will attend to my rent while I’m gone. 
I forgot to tell him. Add a dollar for yourself to 
my bill.’’ 

This, of course, was mere by-play to get the driver 
away long enough to dissolve our images without 
causing him undue astonishment. 

All this time Fleckner had kept another ray play- 
ing about, watching for trailers of the hack,_ but if 
the trust had any emissaries watching our supposed 
movements we failed to catch them at it. 

“Well,” Fleckner said at last, “it looks as if we 
were all snug and could defy the trust indefinitely. 
If they try breaking in here illegally, they’ll get an 
unpleasant surprise. If they try invoking the law 
through a permit to secure evidence, I have another 
sort of surprise. 

“As for your case, Priestley, don’t worry about it. 
I will arrange to have no further action taken on it 
until you are caught, which will be never unless I 
see fit. When we’re good and ready, provided you 
make me no more trouble, we’ll clear your name in 
such spectacular fashion that there’ll be no doubt left 
in the public mind.” 

“Do you mind telling us how you expect to ac- 
complish all these marvels?” Priestley asked rather 
sarcastically. 

“You’ll see, little by little,” the professor replied 
imperturbably. “From now on I am the real head 
of the crime trust, I’m going to rule with a lightning 
rod. I'm going to stand it on its head. And all not 
without profit to myself. For the Treasure of Tan- 
talus is mine to have and to hold.” 

Priestley and I remained silent. We had learned 
by now the unwisdom of arguing with him. There 
was a wild, almost mad, gleam in the old man’s eyes. 
I wondered if the vision of too much power had 
unbalanced his reason. Or had we, in our desire to 
root the hidden criminals from society, put ourselves 
in the hands of a master criminal? 

Priestley and I often discussed these questions 
cautiously between ourselves during the coming 
weeks when we were alone together in one of our 
rooms and were sure the old man was preoccupied 
with his screen. 

And as the days went, evidence piled up that this 
old genius who had so enthusiastically started on the 
hunt for high-grade defectives, had himself devel- 
oped a defective streak. T began to wonder more 
than ever who of us was immune from this obscure 
mental malady. There were times when I found 
myself applying tests to myself to .see if I was mor- 
ally normal. 

All that day, after Fleckner had put his house in 
order for a possible siege, he sat by his desk in deep 
thought, now and then making notes on a pad. Dur- 
ing that 'time he made no use at all of the tele- 
phonoscope. He was evitlently, as we came to learn 
later, planning out the details of one of the most 
ambitious bids for power that the world has ever 
known, a campaign that had for its aim the sub- 
jection of society, holding its privacy for ransom. 

At six o’clock that evening he sprang suddenly into 
action. He retired to his bedroom for a moment, and 
when he returned, we were amazed to see him attired 
in a black robe and mask like those worn in the 
crime trust’s secret cluhroom. 


“I’m going to pay some of my new .subjects a 
visit,” he remarked casually as he sat down at the 
telephonoscope switchboard. 

He then switched on the ray by a new and com- 
plicated combination device of which we could make 
nothing, though we watched closely. At once the 
private dining-room at the Riccadona was on the 
screen. Then we sat and waited. 

A half-hour later Judge Tanner, Dorgan and Win- 
ter entered. They removed their overcoats and sat 
down. They had just turned to their menu cards 
when Professor Fleckner arose, turned on his pro- 
jector, and clapped his hands. 

The trio of rascals at the little table miles away 
leaped to their feet in startled amazement just as 
the heavy draperies of one of the windows seemed to 
melt silently into the frames and a black-robed, 
masked figure stepped off the sill and stood before 
them. 

“Pray, sit down, gentlemen. Don’t be alarmed,” 
he commanded in a good imitation of the hoarse 
whisper Tanner had heard so many times over the 
secret telephone circuit. 

The three obeyed, pale and shaken. 

“I am the Man Higher Up, before you in person 
at last,” announced the apparition solemnly. “I 
never expected to give you a personal interview here. 
You remember I said to you. Judge Tanner, on elec- 
tion night, that I would like very much to thank you 
in person, but that it was not possible. You and Mr. 
Dorgan made it clear when you initiated Mr. Winter 
here that it wasn’t done.” 

The three winced at hearing their names pro- 
nounced in this offhand manner. They had evidently 
believed that the Man Higher Up was as ignorant of 
their identity as they were of his. 

Priestley and I, standing behind the black-robed 
figure of the real Fleckner and peering over at his 
projected image on the screen, hardly dared breathe 
lest the slightest sound from us be likewise projected 
into the tense atmosphere of the little dining-room, 
miles away, and mar the illusion the professor was 
creating. 

“But new conditions have arisen,” the black-robed 
image went on, while his hearers, their first terror 
.subsiding, stared at the blank mask in hypnotized 
fascination. “Somewhere in this carefully worked 
out organization, a leak has sprung. It has proven 
so mysterious and baffling that I dared not use our 
regular indirect methods in conducting a conference. 
So I am here, though you will appreciate the wisdom 
of my concealing my personality. 

“In the first place. Judge Tanner, don’t use this 
secret telephone circuit again. I’m afraid it’s un- 
safe. Recent events make me think some of our 
telephone communications have been tapi)cd. When 
I need to confer with you T’ll call you on the regular 
telephone at your home or your chambers and simply 
ask: ‘Mas there been a decision in that last case 
yet?’ You will simply answer that there has not and 
hang up. 

‘Then you will come immediately to this room. 
I’ll be here. When you have orders to transmit to 
your helpers below, I’ll see that they get there. I’m 
explaining to them also that they must not use the 
phones for organization business till this mystery 
has been cleared up.” 

Priestley and T looked at each other, unwflHng 
admiration in our faces. At one clever stroke 
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Fleckner had cut Qiandler off from all communica- 
tion with the crime trust of which he had been the 
head. 

“Now," the apparition went on, “I’ve decided on 
a different course toward the prisoners we are hold- 
ing. We’ll have no executions and no more tortures. 
We'll keep them comfortable. Make each one think 
some one else has confessed and promise him immu- 
nity if he’ll corroborate the confession.” 

"Prisoners?" Tanner asked, finding his voice^for 
the first time. “We have only one prisoner — Gersten 
— and I was about to report to you to-night that 
we’ve proved him innocent and ask your permission 
to release him." 

“All!” Fleckner exclaimed. “I’m glad to hear it. 
Release him, by all means. By prisoners I meant 
also Priestley. I forgot for a moment I had not yet 
told you my special corps has just recaptured him. 
So we are safe from him personally, but he has 
friends we must catch. By the way, Winter, let that 
indictment lie idle until I give the word. I may 
decide to have it qua,shed. Have you learned any- 
thing new as to the methods by which our secrets 
are leaking out or how Priestley escaped ?” 

“Not a thing,” Tanner admitted. “We are still 
absolutely in the dark.” 

“Didn’t Priestley make any remark under torture 
that could give you a clue ?” pursued the pseudo crime 
trust chief. 

Tanner looked distinctly uncomfortable, and hesi- 
tated. 

“I trust you are not trying to conceal anything,” 
Fleckner went on sharply. 

“I won’t conceal anything,” Tanner admitted, “but 
first may I beg immunity from the usual punishment 
for having obtained forbidden knowledge? I can’t 
believe anyhow, that what Priestley said was true.” 

Priestley clutched my arm convulsively. We were 
about to learn what my friend had revealed in his 
delirium, that half-remembered shouting of a name 
which haunted him ever since with the fear that he 
had betrayed one of us. 

“Have no fear.” Fleckner consoled Tanner. “This 
is an unusual occasion. We must grasp at any straw 
of information we can get. I’ll see that all precedent 
is waived in this case.” 

“Well, then,” Tanner faltered, “the young man 
shouted once, just as he was coming out of a semi- 
delirious stupor brought on by his suffering. The 
attendant heard him clearly, so there’s no mistake. 
‘Mortimer Chandler, President-elect of the United 
States, is the real head of the crime trust,’ is what 
he said.” 

CHAPTER XVIII 

Chandler Springs a Surprise 

P ROFESSOR FLECKNER started visibly at 
this announcement that Priestley, in his deli- 
rium, had revealed to the members of the crime 
trust the carefully guarded name of their mysterious 
chief. Priestley and I, as well as the three uneasy 
figures around the table in the little dining-room, 
waited breathlessly for his reply. 

He was not quick to make it. For some moments 
he stood in silence, evidently debating how he should 
nieet this unexpected situation. At length he spoke 
solemnly, deliberately. 


STORIES 

“It has been our policy neither to affirm nor to 
deny guesses as to the identity of any of our mem- 
bers, but to punish swiftly those who venture to 
guess. This case is different. I feel that I should set 
you right. 

“I am troubled to know that young Priestley has 
learned so much as to guess rightly at the existence 
of our secret organization, wd that we are interested 
in Mortimer Chandler, whom for our purposes, we 
have put up for President of the United States. For 
the rest of his delirious statement, while he was 
buried alive and under nerve racking torture, it’s at 
most a very bad guess. Chandler and 1 are not one 
and the same person at all, nor doe.s he even dream 
who I am. I am head of the crime trust, as our 
prisoner was pleased to call it. Therefore Chandler 
is not. That's all for now. Follow my in.structions, 
and I’ll appoint another meeting soon.” 

His image backed to the window. Again the drap- 
eries seemed to melt and he vanished. He threw 
off the projector, snatched off his black mask, and 
turned to us, wiping beads of sweat from his face. 

“\^’ell,” he remarked with great satisfaction, “Fve 
spiked Chandler’s guns and found out what I wanted 
to know- The gentlemen of the crime trust haven't 
learned a thing about the telephonoscope, and never 
will, for every one who knows anything about it is 
safely out of their reach.” 

“But,” Priestley protested in bewilderment, “what 
about Miss Stimson and the twelve men who were 
present at the demonstration on New Year's Eve? I 
thought we were satisfied they were in the power of 
the trust? Have tliey escaped?" 

“You mean you were satisfied,” Fleckner chuckled. 
. “I might as well tell you about that now. They have 
not escaped. They were never kidnaped by the trust, 
for the simple reason that I took good care that they 
shouldn’t be by kidnaping them first myself.” 

“What !” I exclaimed. “Do you mean to say that 
all this time you have known where Miss Stimson 
was ?’’ 

“Exactly,” he agreed, “Miss Stimson never left 
this building that night I said I sent her home while 
you and Priestley slept, nor has she since. She is 
perfectly safe and comfortable, though rather closely 
confined. You see, I rent four adjoining apartments 
in this house. The twelve missing gentlemen are 
here also. Ten of them came unsuspectingly in re- 
sponse to my telephone invitation, of which the 
papers spoke; the other two dallied, so they had to 
be carried here by my two men, James and John, 
incidents which the papers also told about luridly. 
The safety of all of us depended on such precautions, 
to say nothing of the success of my future plans.’' 

The feelings of Priestley and myself were too 
mixed to allow us to speak. We stared at the pro- 
fessor in amazed silence. Then another suggestion 
intruded itself in my mind. 

“And the disappearance of the two-milHon-dollar 
treasure van after Chandler was scared off? Was 
that also engineered by you?” I asked. , 

“Exactly,” he agreed. “Y'hen we were watching 
Chandler on his way to meet the treasure van, I had 
John and James — who, by the way, are expert aero- 
nauts — in a swift plane of mine in my hangar on 
the roof of this building, ready to fly to the spot the 
moment Chandler revealed to us the hiding-place of 
the main treasure. When I saw there was no hope 
that Chandler or anv agent of his would dare try to 
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go back to the van after he was frightened by Miss 
Stimson, I decided I wouldn’t let an unclaimed treas- 
ure, even a paltry two million dollars. He around idle. 
So after you and Priestley were asleep, I directed 
the boys to fly out and retrieve the van and take it 
to a good hiding-place of my own, where it now 
lies safe.” 

This boasting confession, too, Priestley and I re- 
ceived in silence. .1 remember wondering at this in 
Priestley’s case, such a sharp contrast to his usual 
vehement protests against Fleckner’s doubtful meth- 
ods. which now had passed quite beyond the doubt- 
ful stage. I was disturbed, too, by my own 
acquiescence. 

I no longer had any doubts that Fleckner had 
pa.ssed into the ranks of pronounced criminal defec- 
tives. What disturbed me almost as much was the 
fear that Priestley and myself were to some degree 
infected with the germs of the same defectiveness. 

Professor Fleckner was now busy with further 
plans. After consulting his notes and spending a 
few minutes in thought, he turned again to the tele- 
phonoscope control board and brought the home of 
Mortimer Chandler on the screen. Chandler was 
shown alone in his study hard at work over some 
reports. A hasty search about the house with the 
rays made it apparent that the fajnily and his secre- 
tary were out for the evening. The servants were 
in their own quarters in a distant part of the house. 

‘‘A very opportune moment for visiting my prede- 
cessor on the crime trust throne and letting him 
know he is out of office.” chuckled the professor. 
"Also, I ma\' add. this is the evening in which Ttake 
over officially, the custodv of the Treasures of 
Tantalus.” 

He s!ippe<l on liis black mask again, got a heavy 
automatic pistol from the storeroom, which he held 
conspicuou.sly before him. stepped in front of the 
screen, and threw on the projector. 

C H./\.NDLFR. bent over the papers at his desk, 
heard a soft .step and looked up to find himself 
face to face with the black-robed, masked image that 
liad so startled the council of three a little while 
before. 

The President-elect leaped to his feet, his face 
showing amazement and anger, rather than fright. 
‘‘Who the <levil arc you. and how did you get in?” 
‘‘Quiet ! Stand where you are ! Don't press any 
call-button.s ! If any one finds us together you'll die 
first, he next!” Fleckner rapped out. “Sit down 
over in that chair, out of reach of push-buttons.” 

Chandler obeyed, as any reasonable man would. 
But he still sho\ve<l no sign of fear. He already 
had himself in hand and was eyeing the apparent 
intruder cooly. 

“That’s better,” the apparition went on. “Don’t 
be alarmed. You won't suffer the slightest harm if 
you are reasonable, as you will be. I’m sure, when 
I’ve shown you that your life and reputation are 
entirely in my hands. 

"Now, as to your questions. To answer the sec- 
ond one first: I got in by a method I shall use often 
from now on. for it will be necessary for us to 
confer frequently. 

“And who am I? Well, we don’t name names 
as a rule, in our organization, do we? I'll just keep 
mine to myself, as you have kept yours till now. I 
am, however, a member of the secret organization of 


which you have been the head, a member who was 
not afraid to use his brains and inquire into things, 
instead of blindly taking orders. 

“I have located you, for instance, and can expose 
you at will if I choose. I know the machinery of 
the organization from A to Z. I have in my pos- 
session a complete list of the members and records 
of every order you have issued for a year back. 
Where you have allowed a^eak to break out in the 
system which nearjy wrecked it, I have found the 
leak, stopped it, and altered the system so that you 
can no longer handle it and I can, 

“In short, I am the new head of the organization 
and have come here tonight to announce my as- 
sumption of leadership atid offer to retain you as 
my first lieutenant, provided you are amenable to 
reason.” 

My admiration for the poise of Chandler increased 
as I watched him while Fleckner pronounced this 
remarkable mixture of truth and fiction. There was 
not the slightest flicker of expression in his face as 
he replied. 

“This is very interesting!” he said, with sneering 
emphasis. “Some secret fraternity, I suppose, and 
this is the rather original and startling method of 
installing a new officer. I fancy you had a little 
too much to drink and got in the wrong house. 
Otherwise, I haven't the remotest notion of what 
you are talking about. Now, just go out quietly the 
way you came, and we’ll overlook it this time.” 

Fleckner’s answer was to draw a packet of photo- 
graphic prints from a pocket of his robe. His 
counterfeit image seemed to lay them on Chandler’s 
table, at the same time keeping the automatic ready 
with the other hand. He picked up the prints one 
by one and held them before Chandler’s face. 

There was a photograph of Chandler in his tele- 
phone booth followed by a close-up of the mechanism 
of the secret circuit and a picture of the council of 
three in the j^rivate room at the Riccadona, Judge 
Tanner at the phone taking Chandler’s orders. Sev- 
eral views of the underground clubroom followed. 

There were photos of the robbing of the trust 
company, showing Chandler’s part in it from start to 
finish. There were views of the counterfeiting 
plant under the cotton mill at Fall River, and others 
showing how the bogus money reached Chandler. 

It was a j)retty complete and unanswerable argu- 
ment. Chandler’s eyes widened a little as he watched 
the pictured story unfold. But otherwise he showed 
no signs of emotion. 

“Now.’’ Fleckner announced as he slipped the 
prints back in his pocket, “in addition to this I have 
])honograph records of the conversation that went 
with these photographs, so there isn’t much evidence 
lacking. I have other photos, too, if you aren’t sat- 
isfied yet. 

“I must be brief and get away before I am inter- . 
rupted,” he went on, when Chandler made no sign. 
“In a nutshell, the situation is this; I have learned 
the system bv which you held your power*. That 
alone ends your usefulness as head of the organiza- 
tion. Further, certain outsiders began to get a clue 
to your system of communication with subordinates. 
You know that already. That renders that system 
useless. I’ve therefore been around and established 
a new system, which I know and you don’t. I’ve 
explained to the leaders that the old is unsafe and 
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that they must acknowledge no more orders over 
it. So you are entirely cut off and helpless. 

“Still further, I have built up my own secret inner 
circle of assistants within the organization and 
broken up yours, as you will learn if you try to give 
any more orders. 

“Now, not a man but you and me know that the 
headship of the organization has changed. And 
they won’t know. You will be surprised to learn, 
though, that one of your recent prisoners knew you 
by name for the head of the organization, and under 
torture told it.” 

For the first time Chandler showed signs of 
alarm. 

“I thought that would startle you.” Fleckner 
laughed. “Well, don’t worry as ^png as you obey 
me. I have assured them the prisoner was crazy 
and altogether in error. Meantime I have put the 
fellow where he will do no harm unless I choose. But 
mark me. If you are rebellious, I have only to ex- 
pose you and the old machinery you controlled, and 
go right on with the new one I have created. Will 
you act as assistant and oliedient adviser to me, or 
face disgrace and residence at Ossining Farm?" 

Chandler stood in thought for some moments. 
He was now controlling his emotions with evident 
effort. 

“You have me,” he admitted at last. “I yield. 
There’s nothing else to do. What do you wish 
first?” 

“There’s only one thing to-night,” said Fleckner, 
triumph in his voice. “And that is to complete the 
transfer of authority by turning over the custody of 
the secret treasure.” 

Chandler was studying him curiously as he said 
this. His own face had become a complete mask 
again. 

“I noticed that you had no photo of the big trea- 
sure chest. I suspect that you, with all your knowl- 
edge, know no more about the treasure’s hiding- 
pl^e than J.” 

“What do you mean ?” Fleckner demanded 
sharply. 

“I mean that you’ve made the natural mistake of 
assuming that I was the ultimate man higher up. I 
was not. I was head of the working organization, 
it is true. But above me was the only man who 
knows the secret of the treasury. I haven’t the re- 
motest idea who he is or where he keeps the treas- 
ure.” 

CHAPTER XIX 

A Reign of Terror 

F or long minutes after Chandler’s almost cat- 
astrophic announcement that his overthrower 
had not yet reached his goal, Chandler and 
Fleckner’s image faced each other in intense defiant 
silence. 

It was a poker game with wealth and power im- 
measurable at stake, the .spectacle of a Napoleon 
wagering with the devil his soul against the dominion 
of hell. But I defy any mortal man to have read 
in the mask of .stone that was Chandler’s face, 
whether he was risking his last vestige of power and 
self-respect on a royal flush or a pure bluff. 
Fleckner, uncertain, wavered and lost. 

“Very well,” he said at length. “I’ll let your 


statement go as it stands for the present. If it is 
true, you and I are equal now as far as the treasure 
goes. In the end I will conquer its secret and deal 
with its guardian as I have with you. At least he 
will receive no further tribute from the crime trust 
and wield no more power over that organization. 
If you have lied I will soon know it. and I will 
handle you without mercy.’’ 

He paused impressively. 

“Do you wish to alter your statement in any way ?” 
he added. 

“Not in the least,” Chandler responded colorlessly. 
‘T have told you the truth. Make the most of it.” 

“Very well, then,” Fleckner said finally. “We’ll 
meet again soon. Good night.’’ 

Chandler made no reply. He stood silently watch- 
ing the black mirage of Fleckner until it passed from 
his sight through the door into the liall and there 
vanished into the air. He made no attempt to follow 
it or to investigate how this supposedly material 
being had gained entrance. 

Instead he sank into his chair, and for an hour 
sat, bowed head in his hands, his iron self-control 
abandoned once he believed himself without an audi- 
ence. Finally he arose and staggered into his bed- 
chamber, a man suddenly stricken with age. 

Meantime Professor Fleckner was raging about 
the laboratory like a caged Hon robbed of his meal. 
He seemed oblivious to our presence. 

“Was the man lying? How can I prove it? 
Treasure of Tantalus indeed! Slipped away again! 
But I’ll get it yet ! Meantime they’ll pay through 
the nose I” he muttered as he paced the floor. 

I believe this final di.sappointment and his baffled 
rage was the ultimate blow that broke down the last 
inhibitions of his gradually warping moral nature. 
Even his normally powerful intellect seemed for a 
time unbalanced. 

At any rate, Priestley and I were doomed to sit 
helplessly by and witness, at its evil source, the devel- 
opment and spread of a world-wide reign pf terror 
— a period when no man felt safe against the public 
revelation of his most private words and acts or 
the contents of his most secret documents — ^when 
most carefully guarded money and securities were 
stolen, the thief betraying uncanny knowledge of the 
secret measures of protection. Family skeletons 
were rattled in the ears of wealth till large sums 
were despatched to mysterious sources to buy silence. 
Secret business pacts were laid bare, sending the 
stock market rocketing skyward or plunging to the 
depths. Political intrigues were unfolded for the 
benefit of rival parties. And all these infernal ac- 
tivities, Priestley and I knew, emanated from the 
mind of Professor Fleckner through the control- 
board of his miraculous telephonoscope. 

In the mean time this evil wonder-worker was 
reported as being seen and interviewed in various 
sections of South America, through which continent 
he was believed to be making an airplane tour. The 
crafty professor thus maintained an alibi by pro- 
jecting his image to one of those points every few 
days. 

He no longer took us Into his confidence. He 
made no objection to our watching his screen when 
we wished, hut some of his most .spectacular coups 
were performed while we slept. We followed them 
mainly through the sensational newspaper stories 
that appeared each morning. For the papers were 
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delivered thrcu^h the tube r^ularly. Fleckner had 
taken care not to order these stopped when he made 
his pretense of closing his apartment and going 
abroad. 

He must have worked the larceny squad of the 
crime trust overtime and have taken no pains to 
conceal the robberies by replacing the stolen money 
with counterfeit, as in the case of the theft we had 
witnessed in the trust company vaults. Hardly a 
morning passed in which the papers did not feature 
a series of widely scattered bank hauls. 

A rival inventor of Fleckners, Dr. Hayward 
Bernstorm, was manufacturing a superior quality of 
dye by a secret process which he had not entrusted 
to the patent office. Only the inventor knew the 
vital part of the ingredients, administering the final 
touches with his own hand to each batch of the 
product. The only written formula lay in a safe- 
deposit vault in one of New York’s most substantial 
banks. Yet, suddenly, another chemical concern, in 
which I happened to know Fleckner was a large 
stockholder, began to manufacture the dye by the 
same process. The owner of the secret sued the 
bank for allowing access to the safety-deposit box 
by an unauthorized person. 

But the secret formula was found intact and 
apparently undisturbed, and there was no valid evi- 
dence that any one but its owner had seen it. The 
suit was lost. 

A man, prominent in New York social and finan- 
cial circles, made a scurrilous and, as it turned out, 
mistaken statement about a business rival. It was 
made only to the maker's wife in strictest confidence 
in the privacy of their apartments. The next day 
he was sued for slander. The complainant stated 
in court that an unknown stranger had stepped up 
to him on the street and quoted the slanderous re- 
mark.. Even the wife of the defendant, apparently 
voluntarily, though weeping and reluctant, appeared 
on the stand and corroborated the evidence against 
her husband. 

She explained that she did so because she had 
received an anonymous letter threatening that if she 
refused, an unfortunate, but supposedly secret, inci- 
dent in her own recent career would be exixised. 
No evidence, as to who this mysterious blackmailer 
was, appeared, of course, but Fleckner reminded us, 
as he chuckled over the newspaper account, that the 
defendant in the slander suit had once disputed in 
the papers a public statement of the professor's. 

In similar fashion Fleckner vented his persona! 
spleen in many directions. In other instances he 
seemed to have no personal interest other than the 
gratification of his whimsical humor or a flisplay of 
power. 

T hus when a eerious dispute arose between the 
Shop Council of Employees and the manage- 
ment of the United States Airplane Company, each 
side held a series of secret conferences in its efforts 
to get the best of the other. That is why they tried 
to hold .secret conferences. Ilnfortunately the pa- 
pers each morning published detailed reports of the 
meetings of each side. As a result, each organiza- 
tion was ruptured by a wrangle in which every one 
accused every one else of breaking faith. 

There was panic in the political world when, after 
each secret caucus of party leader.® preparatory to 


organizing the coming Congress, the papers of the 
other parties published full reports of the proceed- 
ings. 

And the.se mysterious revelations of secrets spread 
to inteniationai circles. The plottings of a circle of 
Berlin royalists, who aimed to re.store the German 
monarchy, was revealed to the republican govern- 
ment just before the coup was to be .sprung. On the 
other hand, the minutes of the executive sessions 
of the Council of the League of Nations suddenly 
began to be printed in full in the papers without any 
official sanction, and as a result, an effort to make 
certain delicate readjustments in the Far East in 
favor of Japan, had to be abandoned. 

Such are only a few of thousands of incidents 
picked at random from the reign of terror tliat 
accompanied these mad attacks on the privacy of the 
world. Of course some good did spring out of this 
evil. Certain revelations of business and political 
chicanery resulted in making business men and poli- 
ticians alike more straightforward in their dealings 
for a long time to come, when it finally dawned on 
the public that some mysterious spy system was ren- 
dering thick walls, distance, and darkness of no avail 
in the keeping of secrets. 

A newspaper humorist revived the fable of the 
■‘Little Black Man" who went about prying and tell- 
ing secrets. Presently it ceased to 1^ a joke. The 
sophisticated were convinced that some clever black- 
mailing agency was at work. Those inclined to be 
superstitious became positively so. All shared in the 
panic. No man knew when iiis most secret act or 
word might not be publicly quoted to his detriment, 
Men lost confidence in banks and in business en- 
terprises as the secret drain into Professor Fleckner 's 
coffers continued unchecked, 

As this proceeded I continued to wonder vaguely 
why Priestley and I were no more actively indignant 
at what we witnessed ; or why we were not earnestly 
plotting measures to thwart this new archvillain, 
Priestley shared my wonder in the same vague way. 
and we discussed it occasionally in half-hearted fash- 
ion. We seemed to sleep or doze heavily most of 
the time and to be in a semistupor even when awake. 

O NE day. while we two were at luncheon to- 
gether, Priestley accidentally upset his cup of 
coffee before be bad tasted it. He wiped uj) the 
mess, and did not ask James, who \vaite(l on u.s, for 
another cup. That afternoon, instead of dozing 
about in his chair as usual, and as I did, he was wide 
awake. 

He walked restlessly about and chaffed me for my 
drowsiness. Late in the afternoon he paused in 
front of my chair as I roused myself from one of 
my frequent naps, and declared that he’d give a good 
part of the Treasure of Tantalus for the cup of 
coffee he had spilled at noon. 

‘T never realized what a slave I had become, to 
that drink !’’ he complained. 

I showed no interest in his habits. Suddenly his 
face lighted. He shook me by the shoulders. 

“Wake up and listen!” he exclaimed. “I’ve got it 
now. They've put drugs in our coffee right along 
to keep us doped and tractable!” 

And that proved to be the truth. After that we 
emptied our coffee extps in our wash-bowls when our 
attendant was out of the room. And straightway 
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our chronic drowsiness and lack of moral sensitive- 
ness vanished. We took good care to conceal this 
change from Fleckner and to watch his manipula- 
tions of the revised crime trust machinery with re- 
newed interest. 

The professor had now wearied of bank robberies 
and was using the crime trust agents as collectors 
in a continuous series of blackmailing enterprises. 
With his malicious rays he followed the sun around 
the globe, keeping all the civilized world in constant 
terror. 

In addition, he was steadily widening the influence 
of his agents in the big business corporations of the 
world bv crafty use of his knowledge of inside his- 
tory. He alternated this with busy schemes for pro- 
moting liberal legislation in the parliaments of the 
world and in the Council of the League of Nations. 
He was wielding a power such as Chandler in his 
wildest moments never dreamed of. 

As for the President-elect of our country, he was 
destined for some time to hold no more conferences 
with the black-robed phantom that had usurped his 
place. That first visitation had been too much for 
him. Chandler took to his bed next day with a 
severe attack of nervous prostration and eventually 
was declared physically impotent to assume the office 
to which he had been elected. Hence, on March 4, 
Vice-President Horace Kildare was inaugurated in 
his place. 

This turn of events irritated Fleckner the more. 
He intended wresting from Chandler the details of 
how he turned the loot of the trust over to the real 
custodian of the treasure, and from that starting- 
point he would trace down its hiding-place and its 
keeper. For in the midst of all his multifarious 
activities Fleckner never lost sight of his chief object, 
to get his clutches upon that enormous accumulation 
of years of successful plunder. 

One evening, shortly after inauguration, when 
Priestley and I were alone in my room and had made 
certain that the professor was busy manipulating 
society, Priestley confided to me that he had at last 
deciphered the new combination of the telephono- 
scope at work, by cautiously watching Fleckner at 
work. 

“I'll get a chance some day before long to use it,” 
he said. “I'm going to end all this. I’ll connect 
with the district attorney and tell our story. What 
if I do sacrifice myself and my fortune? This can’t 
go on.” 

Far into the night we di.scussed plans for carrying 
out this scheme. The main difficulty was to get at 
the telephonoscope without being blocked by Fleck- 
ner or one of his two men. 

The chance came by mere accident a week later. 
James, who had the watch at the time, had brought in 
the dinner trays for all four of us. Something 
proved to be missing, and he returned to the kitchen 
for it. Fleckner at the moment was bent over his 
notes with his back to us. Priestley, acting on sud- 
den inspiration, reached over and quietly changed 
our coffee cups around. That evening Fleckner and 
James drank the drugged coffee. Half an hour later 
the worthy pair were asleep in their chairs. 

At length Priestley, after testing the soundness of 
their slumbers, went triumphantly to the control 
board of the telephonoscope, successfully worked the 
combination, and a moment later the screen glowed 
with the ray in full action. Then he seized the 
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directing lever and turned the ray in the direction of 
the home of the .district attorney. 

“Now for the end of the crime trust !” he whis- 
pered excitedly. 

CHAPTER XX 

The Voice From Nowhere 

T he district attorney of New York County 
lived in a handsome apartment in upper Rivei' 
side Drive. The brilliant lights of that thor- 
oughfare flashed across the screen as Priestley ran 
his ray along the higher house numbers until he came 
to the one he sought. Then, just inside, he pro- 
jected his own image and advanced it across the big 
tapestried hall to the desk, and announced that Mr. 
Thomas Priestley wished to see the district* attorney. 

The hall attendant got the sensation of his life. 
He was a reader of the newspapers. To have an 
indicted criminal of prominence, who* had effected 
an escape that had been a sensation for weeks, calmly 
walk in for a social call on the prosecutor, after all 
hope of catching him had been abandoned, was too 
much. The young man stared at Priestley incredu- 
lously for a moment, then gathered his wits, and in 
a frightened voice announced the visitor through 
the phone. After an awe-struck moment, he re- 
ported to Priestley that the district attorney wa5 in 
and would see him. 

“Eightieth floor, apartment twenty ” he began ; 

but his voice was drowned as far as we were con- 
cerned by a sudden whirring roar. The screen went 
blank, save for a pale yellow glow that showed the 
ray was still on but that it was registering no images. 

The roar penetrated even Fleckner’s drugged con- 
sciousness, and he awoke with a start. 

“W'hat's this? What’s this?” he demanded, jump- 
ing up. “What are you boys doing?” 

“The machine seems to have run wild. We were 
trying to stop it,” I hastily lied. 

“The combination has been tampered with ! Who 
did that?” Fleckner demanded, leaping for the con- 
trol-board. 

“You must have left it on when you went to sleep. 
I found it that way when I heard the roar and came 
out of my room,” I'riestley ventured, ably seconding 
my mendacious efforts. 

But now Fleckner was struggling with the levers 
and for the time paid no attention to us. He confi- 
dently threw off the power switch and examined the 
intricate network of wires. He seemed to find no 
trouble. Then he threw on the power again, and the 
roaring was renewed. Again the screen glowed pale 
yellow. He tried manipulating the ray, but got no 
results. Nothing appeared on the screen, and the 
roaring continued. 

Again he studied every detail of his mechanism, 
wiring, control-board, power -cables, and transform- 
ers. 

“I can only guess that some big terrestrial electric 
disturbance has interfered with the ray and has put 
it temporarily out of control.” he ventured at length. 
“A most interesting phenomenon !” 

He sat up the rest of the night making various 
tests and setting down extensive notes on the phe- 
nomenon. which I confess interested Priestley and 
me but little. We were too disgruntled at the loss 
of our opportunity to communicate with the outside 
world. 
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I wondered grimly how long the district attorney 
stood waiting eagerly to greet the man he had sought 
all over the world, and what happened to the nervous 
system of the hall attendant when he saw that amaz- 
ing hero melt into the thinnest air before his eyes. 

But just before daybreak, our interest in the 
vagaries of the telephonoscope suddenly awakened. 
For some lime that roar as of the tumult of many 
waters had been slowly dying down, first a cataract, 
then a rill, then the low drone of distant rain, and 
finally the faint sighing of a summer breeze, fol- 
lowed by silence. 

As the sound faded, the light on the screen grew 
gradually in strength till it was a bright glow. For 
a moment it became an intense white light, then 
slowly dimmed till it resembled the last faint flush 
of a sunset afterglow. 

Fleckner had for the moment given up his investi- 
gation, at a loss what to do next. We sat, all four 
of us, staring curiously at the screen which, after 
doing our bidding so long, had suddenly turned rebel. 
Then into the hushed stillness of the room there 
came from the screen the sound of a human voice, 
a soft, girlish voicfe of ineffable sweetness singing 
an eery, haunting melody. 

For long moments we sat breathless, enchanted. 
The song rose and fell, now near, now distant, like 
music borne over wide waters on a fitful breeze. It 
haunts me yet, after all these years. 

I make no attempt to reproduce it here. None of 
us were musically trained. We kept a phonographic 
record of it, but musical composers who have since 
listened to that record found that the melody did not 
conform to conventional scales, and it defied their 
efforts to record it on paper and reproduce it from 
notes with anything approximating the original ef- 
fect. The words, too, though pronounced slowly 
and with beautifully clear enunciation, meant noth- 
ing to us, and their syllables defied all attempts to 
record them by any alphabetical symbols with which 
we were familiar. 

B I’T meantime our efforts were bent on trying to 
locate the strange singer. In this Priestley and 
I took a lively interest. On our part it was in a 
measure idle curiosity, and relief at this welcome 
change from the sordid drama we had been witness- 
ing, an anodyne to our disappointment at not being 
able to comnumicate with the out.side world. But 
more particularly, we were enthralled by that voice 
and consumed with desire to see the singer. 

And yet, mingled with that desire, I was conscious 
of a certain dread of the revelation. I do not know 
if it be possible for a man to fall genuinely in love 
with a woman from having merely heard her voice. 
I have never made a study of the amorous psychol- 
ogy of the blind. But I do know that the voice of 
this strange woman moverl me rleeply and I dreaded 
seeing her face lest it destroy the illusion. 

Priestley and I exchanged no confessions on this 
score, but T noted, with a foolish feeling almost akin 
to jealousy, that his manner indicated a feeling even 
stronger than mine. 

I thought suddenly of Miss Stimson and became 
perversely indignant at him. I have admitted that 
my momentary glimpse of the violet eyes of that 
young woman had intrigued my susceptible and 
rather fickle heart. My admiration for her sub- 
sequent conduct had deepened the sentiment dan- 


gerously. I had tried to stifle it, however, con- 
vinced that her heart was pledged to unrequited 
affection for Priestley. I had believed that he held 
for her no feeling but a kind of impersonal gratitude 
for saving his life. His ready interest in the voice 
of this unknown young woman made me sure of it. 
And, as I say, I was unreasonably indignant. 

But while we youngsters were thus mooning about 
the room, Fleckner, forgetting for a moment all 
sordid and utilitarian considerations, was lost in a 
problem of pure science. 

This pet invention of his, of whose every whim 
he had supposed himself master, had suddenly dis- 
played a new trait. He must learn its secret. 

The dominion of the world and the Treasure of 
Tantalus could wait. Once more, for the moment, 
the master criminal was the calm, cold devotee of 
the intellect. 

The song ceased a few minutes after we first 
heard it, but the light stayed on the screen, showing 
that the ray was still active. And it seemed to re- 
main focused on one region, for at intervals through- 
out the day we heard the song again, now far and 
now near, but always the same words. Once when 
the song came from a point so close to the fore- 
ground of the ray focus that it seemed the singer 
must be in the room itself just behind the screen, 
the singer stopped abruptly in the midst of the re- 
frain. Then, in a melodious speaking voice, she 
pronounced a few rapid words. She was answered 
by a heavy, though not unpleasant masculine tone. 
A lively dialogue followed for a few minutes, then 
silence again. 

“It’s most baffling,’’ Fleckner admitted. “I pride 
myself on my knowledge of languages, but I catch 
no syllable that seems to bear any relation to the 
European family of tongues.’’ 

“Means nothing to me, either,’’ Priestley declared. 
“I've picked up. in my travels, a smattering of vari- 
ous dialects among the American Indians, the Afri- 
can and Mongolian tribes, but I catch no familiar 
sound. Of course, my knowledge covers only a 
minute fraction of the known dialects.” 

“You can prove nothing by me,” I declared. 
“English, French, and Spanish sum me up.” 

James, the muscular, contributed nothing but 
stolid silence. The drugged coffee was still troub- 
ling him a little. Anyhow, acts and not words were 
his specialty. 

“As for trying to locate this thing by any known 
electrical test,” Fleckner went on, “I’m completely 
stumped. I don’t want to take the machine to pieces, 
for fear of lo.sing the connection for good, and I 
want to locate that language as a matter of curiosity. 
My range and distance indicators register nothing 
at all. I can’t understand it. I’m simply going to 
watch developments for a while. Perhaps something 
will appear on the screen that will give us a clue.” 

And late that evening, just as we were about to 
give up and retire for the night, his patience was 
rewarded. Priestley and I had already gone to our 
rooms when Fleckner, who had taken one last look 
at the screen before settling hack in his chair for a 
nap, suddenly shouted out excitedly : 

“Something’s happening ! Come out here !” 

We ran out and looked at the screen, which a 
moment before had been showing only a faint green- 
ish yellow. It now glowed with a clear white light. 
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excepting for faint shadings here and there which 
presently began to take definite form. In a few 
moments more the slowly developing screen showed 
the interior of a big open room. 

We seemed to be looking down the broad aisle of 
a warehouse. On the right of the aisle was a row 
of bins full of something that looked like coarse 
gravel. On the left was piled high a long tier of 
slabs, apparently some sort of building material, 
shaped something like old-fashioned bricks, only 
larger. We saw it all dimly as through a thin haze. 

We studied this picture curiously, trying in vain 
to determine in what obscure corner of the world it 
might be. Suddenly the misty obscuration of our 
vision cleared and we saw it all plainly. The con- 
tents of the nearest bin and the aid of the long tiers 
of bricks stood out in bold relief. A moment we 
gazetl at it wonderingly. Then Fleckner jumped to 
his feet and shouted: 

“The Treasure of Tantalus at last!’’ 

The supposed gravel pebbles were precious stones, 
millions on millions of them glittering and shimmer- 
ing with fairy light ! The bricks were of solid gold ! 

CHAPTER XXI 

The Singer Revealed 

T here could be no doubt of it. By this 
strange, fortuitous accident we had been per- 
mitted to peer in to a treasure-house stored 
with fabulous wealth. Fleckner verified our fir.st 
judgment of the material in the bins and bricks by 
applying the new reflective spectrum test which he 
had invented. Not only were the supplies of these 
most precious materials in the big storehouse,* but we 
discovered that the building itself was made of 
bricks and slabs and girders of gold. The floor was 
a priceless concrete of jewels bedded in golden ce- 
ment. 

Here indeed, it seemed, was moral defectiveness 
developed into madness 1 Chandler, or the alleged man 
above him who received the crime trust's treasure, 
had apparently converted the vast stores of the or- 
ganization’s stolen wealth into this fantastic, mate- 
rialized dream of grandeur rivaling the ancient con- 
ception of a golden hereafter. 

But where was this trove ? Of its location we were 
as ignorant as ever. It was more than before, our 
Treasure of Tantalus, lying in plain sight, but as 
much as ever out of our reach. 

It had ceased to be an academic problem with 
Professor Fleckner. Gone was the calm concentra- 
tion of the scientist and man of pure intellect. In 
his place was again the feverish, avaricious searcher 
for hidden riches. 

Back and forth acro.s.s the laboratory he paced, 
never taking his eyes from the maddening picture of 
the gleaming treasure and cudgeling his brain in vain 
for some method he had not yet tried for determin- 
ing where the end of our magic ray rested. So the 
night wore away. Priestley and I dozed at intervals 
in our chairs. Morning came and we ate breakfast in 
moody silence. The mystery was beginning to bore 
us. 

Then suddenly there broke again that eery song. 
“If we could only determine the language or 
dialect she’s singing, we might locate the general 
(juarter of the globe in which your treasure lies.” 


Priestley ventured, “Pity we don’t dare invite in 
some language experts to identify it.” 

Fleckner stopped short and clapped his hands to- 
gether in glee. 

“An idea!” he exclaimed. "Good for you, Priest- 
ley! We can’t bring the experts to us, but we can 
take our mysterious song to them.” 

Priestley and I looked at each other in alarm. 
During all the reign of terror he had inspired, 
Fleckner had never been so presumptuous as to ap- 
pear ‘outside his apartment or to abandon for a 
moment the pretense that he was traveling in South 
America. Secure as was his secret hold on the crime 
trust and through it upon the machinery of the law, 
it was still entirely possible that some person or per- 
sons unknown to us might connect him with Priest- 
ley, and the general public was still clamoring for 
the capture of Priestley and the twenty-million- 
dollar fortune he was believed to have fraudulently 
diverted from the public treasury. Fleckner once 
caught and held as a witness in the Priestley case 
would have a hard job concealing any longer the 
secret of his telephonoscope and the universal havoc 
he had wrought with it. 

Now he was mad enough to propose calmly going 
forth and exposing to various outsiders, one of the 
results of the use of that instrument. 

B ut the old man was not mad enough to fail to 
notice our alarm. I think in his preoccupation 
with the pranks of his invention he had not realized 
until now that his prisoner-guests were no longer 
in the drugged stupor in which he had been keeping 
them. 

He looked sharply from one to the other of us, 
but naturally made no comment on our renewed 
mental acuteness. I wondered uneasily if he would 
suspect the tampering with the coffee, and shift the 
drug to some other article of our diet, perhaps in 
larger and more effective doses. I resolved at the 
first opportunity to warn Priestley that we must eat 
sparingly of everything set before us. 

At any rate, he set our minds at rest as to his next 
move. 

“I’m not going to expose us to any danger,” he 
explained. “Remember I’m still supposed to be 
traveling in the Andes, and it will be perfectly 
plausible that I should use a long-distance telephone 
from there. Just watch me work and see how simple 
and safe it is.” 

While he was talking he must have pressed the 
secret switch connecting up the apartment telephone, 
for he now punched up a number on the call-board 
of his desk phone. 

"May I speak with Dr. Bonstelle?” he asked after 
a moment. 

T recognized the name of the head of the T-.an- 
guage Department of Columbia University, a world- 
famous philologist. 

“Dr. Bonstelle?” Fleckner continued in a moment. 
“This is Professor Rufus Fleckner. You may have 
noticed by the papers up North that I’m taking a 
vacation tour in the Andes Mountains. I’m calling 
now from the City of Santa Brazos m northern 
Chile. I’ve struck a curious phenomenon in your line 
and wanted to get your opinion on it. I would like 
to follow it up before I leave the region so I am ven- 
turing to con.sult you by long-distance phone. A 
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group of wandering minstrels, apparently a gipsy 
tribe, came down from the mountains yesterday and 
gave a musical in the Plaza here. They sang for 
the most part in the Zingaro, or Spanish gipsy 
dialect. But one young woman sang a little thing 
in an utterly different tongue. Neither I nor any 
of the natives I interviewed — including Indians 
of several different tribes — who were about the 
Plaza, could find any resemblance in it to any fam- 
iliar tongue. I tried interviewing the gipsies, but 
got only suspicious shrugs. They wouldn’t let me get 
to the girl herself. I made a phonographic record 
of the song and would like to transmit it to you if 
you’ll put a phonograph in front of your receiver. 
You can let the different men in your department 
have a try at it in case it isn't at once familiar to 
you.” 

Apparently Dr. Bonstelle swallowed the story and 
readily consented to the request, for Fleckner 
brought out the song record, put it in a machine, and 
placed it in front of his phone transmitter. Again 
I was forced to admire the consummate skill of the 
old liar. 

“Just a moment, Professor Fleckner,” I said, plac- 
ing a cautious hand over our transmitter. “Why not 
try him with the .spoken dialogue, too? That might 
be easier to read than the words of the song.” 

He looked at me pityingly. 

“Bright idea!” he .sneered. “It would he quite a 
help in ca,se they recognize this language, and the 
conversation of our mysterious pair happened to give 
away the story of the treasure!” 

He pushed me away from the phone and I sub- 
sided abashed. 

But Dr. Bonstelle, after listening to the song and 
taking a record of it, declared himself as much in 
the dark as we. He recognized not a trace of re- 
semblance to any of the general families of lan- 
guages. He agreed, however, to have the men of his 
department try it out. Professor Fleckner arranged 
to call him up in twenty-four hours and get his re- 
port. 

Soon after Fleckner had completed these arrange- 
ments, there were further developments on the 
screen. The picture began to sway back and forth, 
revealing different sections of the golden ware- 
house. to grow dim and bright by spells. 

The professor became nervous at this. 

“T hope wc aren’t going to lose it now just as 
there’s a chance of solving the riddle. That’s the 
exasperating part of being unable to control the in- 
strument. I’ve proved this much, though. A ter- 
restrial current of electricity of tremendous power 
has been set up by some seismic disturbance. Our 
rays have been caught and held by it. They aren’t 
powerful enough to break away or oe directed in- 
dependently. We’ll just have to let this current play 
with them until I can increase the power of the 
generators enough to offset the big current.” 

He spent the greater part if the day equipping 
some additional generator units out of odds and ends 
of spare parts in his storeroom. He was nearly ready 
to connect in these new units when something else 
happened on the screen. 

The swaying of the picture had been growing 
more violent at intervals as the dav passed. Sud- 
denly it shifted abruptly to the right. The interior 
nf the big building slid off the screen and left us 
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gasping in unijelieving amazement at what took its 
place. 

We seemed to be gazing down the length of a 
broad, deep canon. Down its center flowed a wind- 
ing stream, along the margin of which rested curious, 
one-story houses, flat-roofed and rambling. Tower- 
ing, rugged walls arose on either side of the canon. 
Deep-cut, irregular ravines branched off in various 
directions. There was a little curious, stunted veg- 
etation here and there of unfamiliar varieties, but the 
swaying of the picture prevented our examining it 
closely. 

The overwhelming wonder of the place, however, 
was this: Not merely all the houses in sight were 
built of the same precious materials as the big ware- 
house we first saw; the ground of the great valley 
also was of glittering soil strewn with boulders of 
gold and emerald and diamonds and other precious 
minerals in sizes such as no man had ever before 
dreamed outside the pages of fable or the vision of 
the Apocalypse. The great precipices were of solid 
gold, streaked with veins of silver and studded with 
gems. The river flowed over golden sands and 
sparkling pebble gems. 

The Treasure of Tantalus indeed I 

But now the ray shifted again, and on the screen’s 
foreground lay a little dell at the mouth of a ravine 
that opened on the shining sands of the river-shore. 
There a little pocket of ordinary soil had washed 
down and the dell was screened with dwarf trees and 
carpeted with moss and curious grasses. All the 
foliage was of pale greenish-yellow, as though its 
golden habitat had permeated its veins. 

This scene became steady for a moment, and as we 
drank in its details the now familiar song burst again 
on our ears. 

An instant later the shrubbery parted and the 
singer herself stepped forth. 

CHAPTER XXII 

The Lady of Tantalus 

I THINK even our case-hardened old jailer- 
scientist, Fleckner, forgot his sordid aims for 
a moment, as we saw before us, for the first 
time, the materialization of the golden voice whose 
haunting melody had so enchanted us. I knew from 
the gasping sigh that escaped Priestley, that he was 
at least as hard hit as I. Even the ultra-phlegmatic 
John, Fleckner’s second man. whose turn at watch it 
was. let go a deep-chested bit of blasphemy, so in- 
flected, however, that it expressed the greatest meas- 
ure of awed admiration of which his nature was 
capable. 

My fear that the singer, once faced, would fall 
lielow the promise of her voice, had been utterly 
groundless. It was as though one of Raphael’s angel.s 
had suddenly .stepped forth from the canvas pal- 
pitant with life — a figure of slenderest grace draped 
in a robe of shimmering doth of gold. A cataract of 
golden hair flowed well below her golden, gem- 
studded girdle, unbound except for a finely engraved 
cirdet of gold about her exquisitely modeled head. 
The perfect oval of her face was as if carved from 
old ivory excepting for the thin, ruby line of her 
delicate mouth and eyes blue as the sapphires in her 
girdle. 
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But why should a fatuous old man bore his 
readers with a feeble atteiniit to paint a word-picture 
of a face that entliralled him for a moment a half- 
century ago? Knough that my enthralment, complete 
as it was. lastcfl only a moment. For I suddenly 
found myself contrasting this idealization of wom- 
ankind with the intensely human face of little Miss 
Stimson. into whose eyes of violet I had been per- 
mitted to gaze so briefly once. My enthralment with 
the vision passed, leaving l>ehind it only a feeling of 
satisfaction over my sense of feminine lieauty. Tom 
Priestley wtnild have been saved some bitter hours 
if he liad experienced the same change. 

But Professor Fleckner was wasting no time over 
mere admiration of a glorious face. He was busily 
adjusting his cinema machine and phonograpli at- 
tachment to catch every move and word of the girl. 

Meanwhile she stood by the river-l)rink gazing 
abstractedly into the gleaming water and softly 
humming over again the familiar song. 

Suddenly she stopped singing and with a little 
exclamation of delight knelt swiftly and darted a 
slender hand into the water’s edge. She drew out a 
small,, irregular pebble, rusty black in color and, 
still kneeling, gazed at it raptly, with frequent repeti- 
tions of her little cry of delight. 

What this precious find could be we were unable 
to guess from the fleeting glimpse we got. She was 
now holding it close in her cupped hand out of our 
range of vision. 

She was so preoccupied that she failed to hear 
steps on the jewel-pebbled beach. Around a clump 
of shrubbery a man appeared. He was a tall, well- 
shaped figure clad in a simple tunic, skin-tight 
trouscr.s and sandals, all of the same golden fabric 
as the girl's garment.s. His hair was a shade darker 
than hers and fell uncut to hi.s shoulders. He wore 
likewise a long, untrimmed, yellow beard. 

The cut of his features .sugge.sted a relationship 
to the girl which his age and subsequent attitude to- 
ward her clearly indicated to be that o'f father. But 
the blue eyes of the father were cold steel, the 
girl’s glowed with the warmth of a summer sky. 
Avarice was the keynote of his expression. There 
was the same calculating gleam in his eyes that I 
had noted so often in the pale orbs of Professor 
Fleckner. 

He stood for a moment regarding the kneeling 
figure curiously. Then he crept stealthily forward 
and peered over her shoulder. At sight of what she 
held in her hand he uttered a harsh cry and seized 
her by the arm. 

She leaped to her feet and faced him with wide, 
startled eyes, shrinking back and clutching her 
bauble to her bosom. 

Idle father held out his right hand comniandingly 
and held her arm roughly witli his left, speaking a 
volley of harsh syllables. 

A moment the girl hesitated and then reluctantly 
handed over what she held. The man held it up to 
his face and. with a grunt of satisfaction, thrust it 
in his tunic and strode away. The girl, as soon as he 
was out of sight, threw herself on the ground and 
shook with sobs. 

All this time we had caught only a fleeting glimpse 
of the object that had caused two people so much 
agitation. 

The girl was gradually getting her grief under 


control when again a step sounded on the bank above 
her. The bushes parted and a young man about her 
own age stepped out. He was as perfect a speci- 
men of masculine beauty as she was of the feminine. 
He was dressed in the same general style as her 
father, ilis complexion also was fair and his face 
shone with the idealism of healthy young man- 
li( lod. 

He caught sight of the girl and ran toward her 
with a cry of solicitude, arms outstretched. She 
scrambled to her feet in confusion and shrank back 
blushing, but evidently ncjt displeased at seeing him. 

He seemed to a.sk her numerous questions, to 
which she replied in monosyllables. At length she 
led him to the edge of the stream and. pointing to 
the spot where she had picked up the bauble, broke 
into voluble speech. She was evidently telling the 
story of her find and of her father's action. 

The young man knelt down eagerly and began 
digging furiously in the shimmering sand. Suddenly 
there was a call from the hank above in the harsh 
voice of the girl’s father. 

The girl started guiltily, spoke a low word to the 
youth and. with an answering call to her father, ran 
swiftly up the bank. The young man arose and 
looked after the girl for a moment with an expression 
of mixed affection and anger. Then he walked down 
the river shore and disappeared. 

Though the little dell remained fixed on the screen 
for some time after that, there were no more signs 
of life manifested, and it finally faded to a barely 
perceptible outline. 

Fleckner took advantage of this interlude to turn 
back to the building up of a higher power ray and 
as he worked, we del)ated the meaning of the scene 
we had witnessed. 

For my part I had become convinced that Pro- 
fcs.sor Fleckner was wide of the mark in Ixilieving 
his errant rays liad bit by accident on the crime 
trust’s treasure trove which we had hunted so long 
in vain. 

“If we had found nothing more than the ware- 
house full of treasure that we first sighted I would 
believe you might be right,’’ I admitted. “But when 
I saw an entire grand canon made of solid gold and 
j’ewels, I knew at once the crime trust could never 
have stolen enough wealth for that even if their chief 
were fantastically crazy enough to convert the bulk 
of it into such unusable forms as mountains. More- 
over, there is no section of this part of the world 
where such a huge freak could be hidden. It must 
he in some remote and comparatively unexplored 
region of the South Polar continent made habitable 
by escaping volcanic vapors. There is apparently 
concentrated a great natural deposit of gold and rare 
minerals.” 

“I think you are partly right and partly wrong." 
Fleckner countered. “I agree with you on the prob- 
able remoteness of this region. I also agree with you 
in .saying that the mountains and soil we saw are a 
natural phenomenon. But remoteness is no bar to a 
man in an airplane. I think now Chandler told the 
truth when he said he turned the treasure over to a 
man still higher up and that the older man we saw 
on the screen, father of the singing girl, is that man. 

I believe he di.scovered a remote tribe of attractive 
liarbarians in this golden valley while searching for 
a place to keep his treasure. Tliere he lives part of 
hi.s time surrounded by wealth beyond his dreams 
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and adds to it the stolen millions of the trust. He’s 
not normal of course. But you note that a great mass 
of gold was in bar form and the diamonds and other 
jewels were stored in bins. Either that is some of 
the wealth he has brought in or it is some ready to be 
taken out and used in the outer world. Think of the 
power such wealth gives. We must find and control 
it.” 

“Yes,” Priestley agreed, lo my surprise. “We 
must find it as soon as possible. It's time, Professor 
Fleckner, to call up Dr. Bonstelle again and see if 
they have located that language yet. There must be 
no delay in tracing out this region.” 

He seemed suddenly to be as greedily obsessed 
with the idea of the treasure as was Fleckner him- 
self. 

Fleckner agreed to this suggestion and got Bon- 
stelle on the telephone. They had a long conference, 
mostly monosyllabi'., on Fleckner’s side, from which 
I gathered that the head of Columbia’s language de- 
partment could give us no aid. 

“Neither he nor any one in his department can 
make anything out of it,” the professor reported 
after he had hung up. "He gave me a long discourse 
on the history and philosophy of language. The only 
significance in what he said was that certain funda- 
mental sounds in the song could not possibly be re- 
produced by any normal, human-speaking apparatus. 
The mystery seems deeper than ever.” 

Fleckner turned back to his generators, and Priest- 
ley, after standing for a moment in unseeing ab- 
straction, went to his room. 

I sat for a few moments moodily ruminating on 
the strangeness of Priestley's attitude. Then, obey- 
ing a sudden impulse. I stepped over to his door. It 
stood slightly ajar. I had no intention to eavesdrop. 
I started to knock, but at that moment I heard his 
voice within. He was pacing the fioor and talking 
to himself. 

“My little Treasure of Tantalus,” he murmured. 
“Poor little girl; I must find her! I must find her 
and save her from that golden hell I” 

CHAPTER XXIII 

A Scrap of Strange History 

I T was not until the middle of the next forenoon 
that Fleckner completed the assembling nf his 
additional generator units and was ready to try 
them in the hope that he would be able now to over- 
come in a measure the influence of the master cur- 
rent and have a little better control of the screen 
picture of this mysterious Valley of Tantalus. 

Meantime we had continued to catch vague 
glimpses of it at intervals, but no more that were as 
steady and clear as that scene by the river shore. 
Nor did we hear the strange song again, though we 
caught occasional scraps of conversation. 

Priestley roamed about in impatient restlessness, 
every few minutes urging Fleckner to hurrv his 
work. For my part the novelty of the thing had 
worn ofiF ami I found my thoughts straving else- 
where. I was wondering almut the comfort of little 
Miss Stimson, hidden away in solitary confinement 
somewhere in the big building. I resolved to speak 
a word for her when at length Fleckner had com- 
pleted his reconstruction job and sat down for a 
minute to rest before trying it out. 


"Don’t you think, professor,” I ventured, “that 
you’re being a little unfair to Miss Stimson? She’s 
missing a most interesting spectacle. She was in on 
all the forepart of our experiments and naturally has 
great curiosity as to what is going on now. What 
harm could she do in here, as long as she has no 
communication with the outside?” 

"There's something in what you say,” the old man 
agreed. “Besides she has a keen mind, as we’ve 
discovered and might l>e able to help us with sug- 
gestions. But it won’t be necessary to have her in 
here. There is a small portable telephonoscope equip- 
ment in the storeroom, one of niy early experiments. 
I'll have John set it up in her room. She’ll be able 
then to watch in on our screen. I'll give her the 
cinema films of what she’s missed, too, so .she can 
bring the story up to date.” 

He called John and gave the order and assured 
me presently that the young lady was now enjoying 
the same privileges of outlook as we were. 

The test of the additional ray units met with con- 
siderable success. When Fleckner switched them 
on, the picture on the screen which a moment before 
had been an indistinguishable blur. su<lden!y leaped 
into clear relief. We were looking once more down 
the broad aisle of the big treasure warehouse. On 
one side, as before, we saw the bins full of gems, 
on the other the long i)iles of golden bricks. But 
now, instead of being silent and lifeless, the .scene 
was one of the busiest human activity. 

Groups of short, thick-set men. clad only in 
breech-cloths of gold net, were hard at work mov- 
ing the treasure. These men were in sharp contrast 
to the handsome .specimens of manhood we had al- 
ready seen, not merely in the shape of their bodies 
and the lower intelligence of their countenances; 
their skins were of a ghastly greenish hue. 

There were several gangs of these repulsive crea- 
tures at work about the warehouse. In charge of 
each gang was one of the evidently superior race we 
had first seen, ivory white of .skin, alert and intel- 
ligent. 

Professor Fleckner found that the increase in the 
power of his rays enabled him to manipulate them 
with a fair degree of control within certain limits. 
He was able to move the focus about pretty much 
at will now. shifting various sections of the golden 
valley on his screen. But he was still unable to do 
any of his former close work, to control close-ups 
or look beneath surfaces. The projector refused ab- 
solutely to respond. He tried to throw one of our 
images into a lonely spot in the valley, to see if it 
could be done, but got no results. 

But with the power we had, we were able to learn 
much. Our interest centered on the scene of activity 
in and around the big warch6u.se. Professor Fleck- 
ner was ]) 0 sitive that some of the treasure was now 
about to be transported to the outer world and that 
he would be able to follow it with his reinforced 
rays and at last learn the location of the valley. 

Some of the green-hued men were hitched like 
draft animals to low. rude trucks, made, like every- 
thing el.se we had seen so far, of solid gold. The 
w(.irkers were piling gulden bricks into .some of these 
and were shoveling precious stones into others. 

W'ith all my constitutional indifference to wealth, 
it gave me a curious sen.sation to see those trucks 
piled high with uncountable riches, as though they 
were so much gravel or clay bricks. The contents 
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of ally one of the trucks would have made me a 
rich man for life. 

Eagerly Fleckner followed with his ray the first of 
the trucks to leave the warehouse. It went out a 
winding gold-paved road along the river shore, past 
many houses of gold, to a spot where a square ex- 
cavation had been dug. Here beside piles of similar 
material, the trucks were dumped. Masons were 
laying the cellar foundations of a house with these 
bricks, mixing the gems with cement and preparing 
a concrete to make the cellar bottom. 

Again Fleckner’s hopes were dashed. It was 
gradually dawning on him and the rest of us that 
here was a land where gold and jewels took the place 
of earth and rock and had no value except as or- 
dinary building materials. 

So with a snort of disappointment, the professor 
turned his rays back to the warehouse. 

“For the present,” he said, ‘‘I think we’d better 
study these people and get some clue to the meaning 
of their tongue. When we can understand their 
speech, we can learn something of what all this 
means. I still think, Blair, that I’ve located the real 
master of the crime trust, a defective with a fan- 
tastic. Oriental type of mind, who has carried out 
here on earth, his dream of a heaven of golden 
splendor.” < 

We were able, quite clearly, to catch the scraps 
of conversation that went on in the foreground of 
our warehouse picture, so we sat down to a steady 
period of linguistic study, keeping, as usual, cinema 
and phonographic records of all that occurred and re- 
turning to our old system of taking turns at watch. 

Miss Stimson now took an active part in our 
study, flashing occasional suggestions from her 
screen in the other apartment to ours in the labora- 
tory. 

We learned another curious fact about this Golden 
Valley of Tantalus. There seemed to be no day or 
night there, only a steady, unbroken glow of soft 
light. The men in the warehouse worked for a period 
roughly corresponding to our day and then rested 
for a like period. 

“That tends to confirm your guess that this valley 
might be somewhere within the South Polar Circle,” 
Fleckner said to me. ‘‘It is now daylight for six 
months there. This seems to l>e our first real clue 
to location.” 

The weeks that followed were monotonoas enough, 
excepting for the occasional discovery of the mean- 
ing of a word. Each new word caught by associating 
it with some object or with an act of the speaker be- 
came an event to be looked forward to eagerly. It 
became a game with us, each trying with the rest to 
see who could locate the greatest number of new 
words. 

G reat was our triumph one day, when by con- 
tribution to the translation, we were able to 
catch the general drift of a conversation between 
two of the foremen, who sat on a pile of bricks in 
the foreground and talked earnestly for over an 
iiour after the laborers had stopped work. We had 
seen these two in conference many times before. 

We took advantage of the laborers' sleeping period 
that day to go back over all our phonographic records 
of speech and make translaMons. 

Patching all our scraps together, we made out a 
connected story of absorbing interest. It seemed that 


one of the two foremen was a new man in the valley. 
He had recently wandered in by accident through the 
“Great Ravine” from “Beyond.” His companion in 
their conferences was telling him the history of the 
valley and instructing him in its ways. 

The story we gleaned hinged about a mysterious 
“treasure” which the people of this valley possessed. 
In this strange land where gold and precious jewels 
were common as the dirt under the feet of us ordi- 
nary earthlings, there was an article so precious that 
men fived for it, slaved for it, committed crimes and 
died for it. What such a “treasure” could be was 
beyond our power of imagination. 

For many ages the green men lived happily in this 
valley in savage simplicity, wearing no clothing and 
dwelling in caves, or rough huts of gold. Never 
having heard of the “treasure,” they were happy and 
never fought among themselves, for each liad all he 
desired, and sought nothing from his neighbor. 

Then down through the “Great Ravine” from the 
“Beyond” came and settled among them the men of 
ivory skins, straight, tall, and beautiful to look upon. 
And they dressed in robes of .spun gold and had im- 
plements and dishes of gold and tools with which to 
fashion them. They had also, each man, some more 
and some less, a portion of the trea.sure, which being 
new and very rare, the green men looked upon 
eagerly and coveted. 

Then said the ivory-skinned ones to the green-hued 
men of simpler minds, if you will work for us and 
build us houses of gold fashioned as we shall show 
you, we will give you bits of our treasure. 

And so the green men worked for these new 
masters and were paid in bits of treasure, but being 
stupid men could build the.se houses only as the 
masters watched and directed their labors. 

And when the green men saw how comfortable 
were the houses of gold, they asked the masters to 
direct them while thev built houses for themselves. 
This the masters agreed to do if they would pay them 
back in the treasure they had given them. And so 
they did. 

Then when the green men did more work for the 
masters, the masters paid them with leaves of worth- 
less gold that were promij^es to give them treasure 
later on. “Meantime,” said the masters, "we are 
keeping the treasure hidden and safe, but these leaves 
of gold will mean that you hold a share in it. Now 
there is more of the treasure out in the ravines. We 
will show you how to find and dig it up and let you 
keep half of it.” 

So the green men found a little treasure and kept 
half of it until they saw how useful were the masters’ 
tools and dishes and how beautiful was their cloth- 
ing. Then the masters sold them these things for the 
treasure the green men still had. but they paid the 
green men for the work they did only in the gold- 
leaf promises to pay treasure. 

So the green men continued to work more and 
more for the masters in hope of some day getting 
I)ack some of the treasure and they fought and stole 
among themselves for the little treasure that was left 
among them. Rut they never dared fight the masters 
hecaii.se thev were too cunning and powerful. 

Then there had come down from the Great Ravine, 
Madga the Great, with his beautiful daughter, 
Olanda, who was then only a baby. 

And Madga was more cunning yet than the other 
masters and he had with him more treasure than 
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any of them. The other masters all sought his favor 
and he traded among them till he had most of their 
treasure also. And so he came to rule over them 
and also over the green men. 

, And now that Olanda, the beautiful daughter of 
Madga, liad grown up, many of the young masters 
desired her for a mate. But her cruel and covetous 
father had decreed that he should have her who first 
brought him one full measure of treasure. 

Such was the story we gathered from our frag- 
mentary records and I tried to set it down as nearly 
as possible in the simple speech of the narrator. 

Looking back to the record of the little scene by 
the river between Olanda and her father, Madga, 
and the young man whose name we now knew was 
Grudga, we were able to interpret that Grudga was 
one of Olanda’s suitors and apparently the one she 
favored most. She had found a bit of the mysterious 
treasure and her father had snatched it from her. 

Here Miss Stimson broke in from her screen in 
the other apartment: 

“None of you has translated the song yet,” she 
said triumphantly.’ ‘Tve just worked it out. Would 
you like to hear it?” 

“By all means !” Priestley exclaimed eagerly. 

These are the words she chanted in a surprisingly 
close rendering of the original melody and a voice 
which for me. I confess, held more charm than that 
of the singer of Tantalus : 

I am the Treasure of the Valley 
Where my proud sire rules in glory. 

Many there are who s^-ek me, 

One there is who shall find me. 

He who is worthy to hold me 
Must bring of his lesser treasure 
And pay it fully and freely 
In proof that his heart is single, 

For I am the Treasure if the Valley 
Where my proud sire rules in glory. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

Beneath Our Feet 

W HEN the girl finished this rendition of her 
rival’s vainglorious song, I glanced at 
Priestley out of the corner of my eyes to 
see how he had taken it. He looked a little crest- 
fallen. I was con.scious of an unreasoning feeling of 
Jealousy at the thought that the singer of the transla- 
tion might have put some of hei own feeling toward 
my friend Priestley into her voice. Mingled with my 
jealousy was a little inconsistent indignation that he 
did not reciprocate her feelings, but was lavishing 
his emotions futilely on this unknown, barbaric 
beauty. 

“T am sick of the very sight and sound of treas- 
ure!” was his final pet’dant comment on the song. 
“It seems quite essential, though, even in affairs of 
the heart. Come ! WeVe wasting time. Have you 
any more inspirations. Professor Flcckner, for locat- 
ing this mysterious place?” 

Professor Fieckner eved him shrewdly and 
chuckled. I think that he realized for the first time 
that our romantic coworker was madly in love with 
the mysterious Lady of Tantalus. 

“Prie.stley,” he laughed, “for a young man who 
scorns treasure .so much. I mu.st say you show an 
amazing impatience to get at it. I suppose what 
you’re after is to find out the nature of the mys- 


terious stuff these fellows in the valley have been 
making so much fuss over and grab off ‘one full 
measure’ of it ahead of the other young bucks in the 
list. It beats me, though, what that stuff can be — 
that is so much more valuable than gold and jewels 
that they use the latter for building materials. 

"However, I haven't any more ideas about locat- 
ing the thing. I’ll have to keep experimenting with 
the adjustments of my instruments, and if neces- 
sary add further ray units until I can get the in- 
dicators to record direction and distance again. Per- 
haps in the mean time the terrestrial current that’s 
playing havoc with us will subside. 

“I see our green and white folk are stirring again 
in the valley. Let’s get on with the story.” 

So we turned back to the screen on which were 
shown the images of our strange people beginning 
their tasks again. Professor Fieckner succeeded, this 
time, in exploring the valley a little more widely. 
Presently we came upon a house of gold much larger 
than the rest, half hidden in a big rock cleft sur- 
rounded by high, golden palings. A cohort of green 
men armed with heavy gold clubs guarded it. 

While we were examining this curious structure. 
Olanda, the singer, came out of the gate. We judged 
then, and rightly as it proved, that this was the 
palace of Madga, her father and chief of the valley. 

The girl hurried down the river shore until she 
came to the little cove where we had first seen her. 
She had in her hand a little golden spade and with 
this she began hastily digging in the sands along the 
water's edge. It was here she had found that bit of 
the mysterious treasure which her father had 
snatched away at the time when we first saw her. 
Evidently she was looking for more of it. It was 
evident, too, from marks along the shore that she 
or others had dug there many times since the find- 
ing of the first treasure. 

After an hour of fruitless search she threw down 
the spade petulantly and turned away in despair. 
For a long time she stood staring off over the water 
in deep thought, now and then stooping and picking 
up a diamond or amethyst or ruby and abstractedly 
tossing it into the .stream. 

Suddenly her eyes widened as with the dawning 
of an idea. She clapped her hands in delight and 
sped away down the river road. In front of one of 
the houses that lined this highway her steps lagged 
and she began to hum softly her familiar melody. 

She had nearly passed the house, when a young 
man came out of the door, and ran toward her. He 
was not the favored lover we had first seen with her. 

“Olanda,” he called. “May I walk with you?” 

“You may,” she replied, “if you'll comfort me a 
little. I’m in trouble.” 

“Trouble?” he said, falling in step with her. There 
could be no doubt from the expression on his face 
that he was one of her suitors. “You know I would 
do anything I can to help you. What is it?” 

“You can’t help me,” she answered. “It takes 
treasure to help me.” 

“Treasure I” he exclaimed, stiffening a little. “But 
I have it. a little of it. I have been saving it for a 
purpose. I must have a full measure of it before long 
if I am ever to be happy, Olanda.” 

She smiled back at him so understandiugly that his 
face flushed with hope. 

“But I need only one little nugget and I need it 
now.” she said. “1 must have a new robe and my 
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father won’t let me have it unless I find and give him 
one nugget of treasure. He is growing more of a 
miser all the time. He thinks I am finding treasure 
and hiding it from him, but I’m not. Oh, if you 
could only let me have one little nugget to get my 
robe. I will repay you when 1 get another.” 

The infatuated youth hesitated only an instant. 
Then, bidding her wait, he went into his house 
and returned in a few minutes with something tightly 
clutched in his hand. He gave it to the girl and she 
hastily concealed it in her robe. The look she gave 
him was a rich reward. 

“Now I must go home and get my new robe,” she 
said and left him to his musings. 

But she was no .sooner out of his sight than she 
slowed her pace, and went thoughtfully along, head 
bowed as though considering her next move. 

“Olanda!” came a joyous hail from the mouth of 
a ravine she was passing. Another youth stepped 
into sight and beckoned her. 

“Come in a little way where we won’t be seen,” 
he said. “I have something to show you.” 

The girl obeyed wonderingly. 

“First tell me. Olanda,” the young man asked 
anxiously, “can I hope that you wish it to be me who 
brings the measure of treasure to your father?” 

The warm, shy look she gave him was answer 
enough. 

“Never was there a surer hope,” she whispered. 

“Then look,” he said proudly, displaying a golden 
measure he drew from his robe. 

Their heads bent over it together. We could not 
see the contents, but they caused the girl to cry out 
with delight. 

“Almost half a measure already !” she exclaimed. 
“Where did you come by such wealth ?” 

“1 s'-'arched and found them during sleep times 
when no one could spy on me. I dug them from 
the rocks up along the Big Ravine. There are no 
more there, for Tve searched every space. But I 
know I’ll get the rest.” 

“And if 1 had only three of them now I would 
be happy,” the girl sighed. And then she repeated 
the story of the new robe, only this time she placed 
her father’s demand at three nuggets. 

“But if I give them to you,” the youth demurred, 
“it will take me that much the longer to win you.” 

She turned away in disdain. 

“If you are to turn miser like my father you will 
never win my heart,” she sneered. 

At that he capitulated and in a moment the fair 
schemer left him with the three nuggets stored away 
in her robe beside the first. 

All that day she roamed about the river shore and 
contrived to meet altogether twenty love-sick swains, 
each of whom, in his turn, listened to some variation 
of the story of the new robe and parted with one oi 
more nuggets of the treasure he was accumulating to 
buy her from her father. Each was made to think he 
was the favored suitor and that greatly strengthened 
his generosity. Three times during the day when 
the collection of nuggets under her robe threatened 
to become conspicuous, she went down to the little 
cove where she had been fruitlessly digging and 
buried them. 

The last time she visited the cove, she stopped first 
at her father’s palace and when she reached the 
burial place of the treasure she took out from under 
her robe a golden measure. She scooped nut the 


buried nuggets and piled them in this measure, then 
reburied the whole. 

Again she kept the treasure hidden under the edge 
of her robe so cautiously that we got no chance to 
analyze it. 

By now it was sleep time again in the valley. But 
the girl, instead of going directly home, strolled a 
little way up the glen and sat down on a golden 
boulder, as if waiting for some one. 

A few minutes later, steps were heard above her 
and Grudga, her favored lover, swung himself down 
the bank. 

She sprang to her feet and went to him in excite- 
ment. 

“I must leave at once,” she whispered, drawing 
close to him. “After you are sure all others are 
asleep come here again and dig in the sands by the 
river where 1 found the nugget that day. You will 
find there the measureful you seek.” 

Then she turned and fled. Her lover, his face 
shining with elation, left the glen in the opposite 
direction and in a few moments all was silent in 
the valley. 

I had been so absorbed by this clever plot that I 
had forgotten to watch Priestley. But now, at this 
final revelation of the character of his lovely lady 
of Tantalus and this decided setback to his romance, 
he arose and went abruptly to his room and closed 
the door. 

“I think I'll snatch a little sleep, too,” I said. 
"Call me if there are any complications when the 
young man digs up his treasure or if you get any 
new clues.” 

I must have slept for some time when I was 
awakened by an excited cry from Fleckner. Priestley 
was already by the screen when I got there. 

“Nothing new has happened in the valley,” Fleck- 
ner explained, “but I’ve made a surprising discovery. 
It isn’t a valley at all, but a great cave ! 

“I put in another generator unit after you two 
left me and.tried the machine out again. I had a good 
deal better control of it. I began exploring up and 
down the cliffs with the rays and suddenly found that 
where there should be blue sky overhead was a solid 
roof of gold, about a thousand feet above the river 
level. This roof is white-hot, probably from a molten 
lava deposit above it. and that furnishes light and 
heat to the inhabitants of the cave, 'fhere must be 
openings to the air somewhere, but I haven’t dis- 
covered them yet. 

“But that’s not the best of my discoveries. After 
that I tried my ray direction indicator again and 
found it working. The ray is pointing straight down. 

“Our Treasure of Tantalus is directly beneath our 
very feet!” 

CHAPTER XXV 

Olanda’s Plot Overreaches 

ROFESSOR FLECKNER’S delight at his 
discovery was unbounded. 

“Treasure of Tantalus!” he raved. “Here 
we’ve been hunting for months to find the puny 
stealings of the crime trust and right beneath us, 
right under little old New York is treasure greater 
than the present combined wealth of the world. 
And. it’s ours, ours for the taking! Wait till I get 
my instrument to working perfectly again and we’ll 
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make old Madga our slave. He’ll bring cartloads of 
gold and jewels to our door whenever we send for 
him. I believe Chandler told the truth. He 
wouldn't be wasting time trying to be I’resident if 
he had known where this treasure lay." 

“But," I broke in, "do you really think this Madga 
is the real head of the crime trust? Why should he 
need to direct a big organization for plundering 
society when nature gave him such wealth?” 

“Ah, my boy !" Fleckner countered. “It was pow- 
er he wanted. What is treasure without the power 
it brings? He created his organization to give him 
that power. He had to use wealth as a bait to make 
them work for him. Why should he reveal his great 
natural treasure-house or pay them out of it when 
he could make them steal their own pay and then 
hand it over to him to keep as well? The stealing 
was just to jolly them along. You see, he employed 
the same methods that he is using below ground 
with this mysterious other Treasure by which he 
rules his barbarous followers !” 

"And those other people in the- cave, who are 
they?’’ I persisted. 

“Oh. doubtless the green men are prehistoric sav- 
ages who got lost underground ages ago. The white 
men are probably descended from early white set- 
tlers who wandered into the cave and also got lost. 
But I must get busy and tinker up this old machine 
so I can find the entrance to our cave of Tantalus.” 

While Fleckner worked over the telephonoscope 
controls, Priestley, more rcstles.s than ever, was un- 
able to sit still two minutes in succession. I could 
read his thoughts in his transparent countenance as 
easily as though he had spoken them. The duplicity 
of the beautiful Olanda had not destroyed his infatu- 
ation. He was con.sumed with a fever to get to her 
before the lover she so far favored could reap the 
fruits of her trickery and claim her from her father. 
If the Professor was right in his conclusions, Priest- 
ley might be able within a few hours to pre.sent him- 
self before her in person. 

1 confess that I myself was more than half con- 
vinced and not a little anxious to bring on the 
denouement. To mitigate my impatience, I whiled 
away the. time by reading the newspapers, which in 
our excitement over the affairs of Tantalus, we had 
neglected for some days. 

Profes.sor Fleckner’s preoccupation with other 
matters and his inability any longer to use his tele- 
phonoscope at will had, of course, removed his guid- 
ing hand from the malicious activities of the crime 
trust for many days. 

But a glance at the iiapers showed that the reign 
of terror he had .started had gone on under its own 
momentum, increasing like a snowball rolling down 
a hill. Tt was to be assumed that organized trust 
activities had ceased, as the gang would not dare to 
act without its leader’s orders. Rut the publicity 
given to the series of in.spired robberies and black- 
mailing plots had evidently stirred to life the morally 
defective traits of many individuals all over the globe 
who had not been enrolled in the organization. For 
the papers teemed each day with reports of a world- 
wide crime wave. 

The distrust in banks and business corporatio?is that 
he had started had grown until the nations were in the 
throes of a financial panic. Countless business and 
bank failures were noted. Unemployment for the first 
time in half a century had again become epidemic. 


In the political world the results were even more 
serious. The two or three instances of apparent 
bad faith on the part of statesmen, manufactured by 
the professor, had set the imagination of the poli- 
ticians to work. No one any longer trusted any one 
else. Dissensions were breaking out everywhere be- 
tween the component nations of the League. The 
League Council was rent with strife. It looked as 
though the permanence of the League itself were 
threatened and as if another world war were im- 
minent. 

A minor phase of the activities of Fleckner’s 
Frankenstein was an epidemic of reports of dis- 
appearing persons, started by the kidnaping of the 
twelve men who knew the telephonoscope secret. 

Every man, woman or child who was lost sight 
of by family or business associates for a few hours 
was reported kidnaped. Miss Stimson’s disappear- 
ance had been noted in lurid headlines among others. 

I had nearly finished my reading when, on the 
front page of the paper of the day before there 
leaped before my eyes a story that at first amused 
me greatly in spite of my heartsickness over the tales 
of havoc I had been digesting. Then, as I read it 
through, I was filled with consternation. This was 
the headline. 

WORLD FAMOUS SCIENTIST REPORTED 
AMONG MISSING 


Professor Rufus Fleckner, Celebrated Inventor, 

Believed Kidnaped by South American Bandits 
— Last Seen in Northern Chile 

The fiction of a trip through the Andes which 
Fleckner had arranged as an alibi, by projecting his 
image into various South American cities and giving 
out interviews there, had proved a boomerang. 

There was a sensational interview with Dr. Bon- 
stelle of Columbia University in which he told of 
the telephone call from Professor Fleckner and the 
strange language he had consulted him about. Hear- 
ing nothing from Fleckner after his second phone 
call, Bonstelle, eager to learn more, had tried to get 
in touch with the professor through brother scholars 
in Chile. But when they attempted to trace him 
from town to town, it had become apparent that he 
had di.'iappeared in the mountains. After he had 
been missing for some time the Chileans became 
alarmed, reported it to the government and searching 
parties of soldiers were now beating the mountain 
passes for news of him. 

Meanwhile his friends in New York had become 
greatly exercised and now proposed asking the police 
to break into his aijartnient to seek pos.silde clues as 
to the itinerary he had planned. 

Tt Avas this last proposal that filled me with alarm. 
I tried to show the article to Fleckner hut he waved 
me away .so impatiently that I decided to wait a little 
till I could get him to give his attention to the seri- 
ousness of this new development. 

In ca.se of a legalized attempt to cuter his home. 
Fleckner ha<l counted on getting any such order 
revoked hy his hold on the legal machinery through 
his power over crime trust agents. With the tele- 
phonoscope out of control thi.s, of course, was im- 
possible. 

I, therefore, became as interested as Fleckner and 
Priestley in seeing the repairing of the instrument 
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hastened. He was now putting the finishing touches 
on a new set of generators. I watched with breath- 
less eagerness while he was connecting them up. If 
he found this time that he could now break the rays 
away from the terrestrial current and use them at 
will as before, I meant to show him the last news- 
paper article I had read and warn him to take steps 
at once to head off the proposed police raid on the 
laboratory. 

But just as he tightened the last screw of the new 
battery, sometliing happened on the screen that 
diverted my attention from affairs on the surface of 
the earth. I was destined to forget for some time 
to come all newspapers and their sinister warnings. 

Grudga, the favored suitor of Olanda, was stealth- 
ily entering the little dell by the river to dig up, as 
the girl had told him to do, the measure of “treasure” 
that she had so craftily gathered and buried there. 
He reached the point she had indicated and with 
trembling eagerness dug in the sand with a golden 
spade until he uncovered the measure the girl had 
buried. 

He clutched it to his breast and drew a fold of his 
tunic over it. Then as stealthily as he had come, he 
started to leave the ravine. 

“Now, Olanda. dear heart, you are mine !” he mur- 
mured joyously. 

But at that the shrubbery parted and a sinister 
figure stepped forth. Grudga stopped in alarm. 

“Hendriga, the half-breed !” he gasped. 

He turned to flee, but the other leaped forward 
and bore him to the ground. 

The newcomer was a powerful figure, with the 
heavy, muscttlar development of the green men, and 
the tall, straight frame of the white men combined. 
His hue was light but a slight greenish cast showed 
the strain of inferior blood. His youthful features 
were regular but their expression was one of cruel 
cunning. 

“So Olanda is yours?” he sneered. “Not while 
Hendriga has power in his arms.” 

He clutched his mighty fingers into the throat of 
his prostrate rival until the latter’s gasping breath 
ceased. Then he transferred the measure of treasure 
to his own tunic and contemptuously tossed the life- 
less body into the stream. 

“Now Hendriga will claim the fair Olanda,” he 
muttered as he walked swiftly away. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

Time Slips Its Cogs 

T was the voice of Priestley that first broke the 
spell of horror that held us. 

“We must stop him! We must stop him! Try 
the projector now!” he cried, leaping for the con- 
trol-board. 

But Fleckner was ahead of him and already work- 
ing frantically at the lever tliat might project our 
images down and confront the fleeing murderer. 

It was of no use. The projector failed. Fleckner 
had to content himself by f<iIlowing with his ray the 
form of Hendriga who was now well on the way to 
the house of Madga, his prospective father-in-law. 

The rest period was just ended. Beyond the 
golden stock-ades could be heard the bustle of the 
awakening household. The green men who had 
stood guard during the rest period were about to 
change watches with the work period guards. There 


was a voluble chatter of greetings and scraps of 
gossip. 

Hendriga made known to the guard at the gate that 
he wished to see Madga, the chief. While the guard 
took the message within, the half-breed stood eagerly 
eyeing the shining gold wicket as if he could ill re- 
strain his impatience to state his triumphant errand. 
We heard the shuffling steps of the guard returning 
and heard him fumbling at the cloain within. 

At that instant there was the snap of a broken 
circuit in the network of the telephonoscope wires 
under the control-board and the screen went blank. 

“A curse on that fuse!” Fleckner muttered, throw- 
ing open the fuse-box, ripping out the melted metal 
and slipping in a new one with the swift precision 
of his practised fingers. “That added battery of 
generators overloads the thing a little.” 

He made some rapid adjustments among the be- 
wildering mass of coils and switches. 

“There, that’s better,” he announced. “I’ll get a 
little more power in the ray now.” 

I had anxiously watched the clock while this was 
going on. A shade less than three minutes passed 
between the cutting off of the picture on the screen 
and the instant when it flashed back as Fleckner 
switched on the power of his repaired instrument. 

We stared in bewilderment. At first it seemed 
that the ray must have shifted and given us an 
entirely different outlook. 

But closer inspection showed the same outline of 
overhanging precipice and the house in its deep cleft. 
The dwelling was of the same form and size. The 
river passed it at the same sweeping curve. There was 
the same vista of the valley visible from the gate. 

Yet the gate which three minutes before had been 
in perfect repair, now hung half open from a single 
hinge. A broken bit of chain dangled from its 
latch. The golden palings when we last saw them 
had gleamed with the brilliancy of frequent polishing 
by green-hued slaves. Now they were dull and bat- 
tered, as from long neglect and lack of repair. 

The roadway in front of the house that had been 
kept in perfect condition, showed great cracks and 
worn gaps. WTiat had been neat grass-plots be- 
tween the road and the paling three minutes before 
were patches of weeds. Between the palings and 
the house, where before had been close-clipped 
shrubbery, were big trees. 

And the sturdy, laughing young guards, who had 
stood alertly in front of the palings a moment be- 
fore, some dozen strong, were all gone. In their 
place there perched on a boulder by the gate a dirty, 
dejected old man. looking more like a beggar than 
a guard. 

What could it mean? This could not be the same 
place. Our rays must have been diverted by the 
blowing out of the fuse. This must be another 
near-by cavern, I conjectured, in which a prosperous 
race had formerly dwelt. Perhaps Madga himself 
had once lived there and built this house and later for 
some reason moved to the other and strikingly simi- 
lar valley and duplicated the structures in it. It 
would not be out of keeping with the other per- 
formances of this strange master -defective. I voiced 
these theories to Fleckner. 

“That may be,” he agreed. “I was thinking some- 
thing of the sort myself. We’ll soon find out.” 

He started to swing the rays about and search for 
another cave when we heard voices within the great 
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house, high-pitched, angry voices, speaking in the 
now familiar tongue of the cavern. 

Fleckner sent our rays through the open gale past 
the neglected garden into the house. His last addi- 
tion to his generator power had enabled them once 
more to penetrate surfaces. 

In the main hall were three people engaged in a 
heated wrangle, rhere was something aboin each 
of them strangely familiar yet weirdly ditTerent. 
There was a middle-^ed woman, tall and still slen- 
der and fair of .skin. Her features were strikingly 
like those of Olanda, daughter of the chief, Indeed 
she might well be the girl’s mother. But the ex- 
pression of the face was hard, cold and petulant. 

The old. well-preserved man beside her was even 
more like Madga, father of Olanda, than was the 
woman like his daughter. His was the same erect 
figure, arrogant bearing, and crafty, avaricious ex- 
pression. The features seemed an almost exact 
duplicate of Madga's, save for more pronounced 
lines of age. The only difference between them was 
in their flowing hair and beard. Madga's was rusty 
gold. This man's snowy white. 

And the third member was startlingly like Hen- 
driga, the half-breed, excepting that he was older and 
his hair streaked with gray. 

T he lirsi word.s of the wuinaii startled and be- 
wildered us even more than what we had already 
seen. 

"You treat us like children, ni}- father!” slie com- 
plained, facing the older man with l)lazing eyes. 
"They call me Olanda. daughter rif Madga. Chief of 
the Valley. T am more like Madga's slave. Not for 
twenty years now have I so much as seen a bit of 
'treasure,' not since this creature ])ought me from 
you.” 

We looked at each curiously, each wondering if 
the others saw and heard the same thing. 

"Yes, he bought you dearly, worthless girl, and I 
made well in the selling. You ask me for ‘treasure’ 
now? Have I not kept and clothed you both these 
many years, and when did you pay me any ‘treasure' 
for it?" 

"We have worked and slaved fur yuu when yanir 
old slaves fled from vou because you abused them 
and never gave them pay except useless promises of 
‘treasure,’ ” the man broke in. "If I had not had 
some of the blond of the green men in my veins and 
been able to control tliciii. therefore, they would have 
murdered you long ago." 

The woman looked at the speaker in loathing. 
"Don’t talk of murder, Hendriga.” she shuddered. 
"I have nut forgotten how you won me. .\nd don’t 

boast of your blood lieforc me. I ” 

She broke off suddenly. 

"Enough of this." she added in a whisper, "Here 
come the children. It is not necessary that my boys 
hear how their father won their motlier by killing the 
man she really loved.” 

"Nor how their mother furnished her ]nirchase 
'treasure' by robbing a score of other suitors." he 
retorted. 

.At that three ludf-grown buys rushed inlu the 
room. 

“Mother! Mother! Don’t let them get me!" cried 
ibe .smallest of the three, rushing up to the woman. 
"He’s found ‘treasure.’ mother.” one of the others 
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cried. "We’re just playing, you know. We’re rob- 
bers, trying to steal it from him." 

"What has the boy got?” demanded the old man 
excitedly, snatching the chubby fist of the youngest 
hoy and prying out of it a small nugget. 

The old man gave one look at it and threw it 
away in disgust. 

"Nothing hut gold!" he muttered. "Will no one 
ever give me any more treasure?" 

At that there was another loud report under the 
iclephonoscope control-board, and again the screen 
went blank. 

We .sat and stared at each other for a full minute 
without speaking. Priestley was trembling like a 
man wth the ague. He was the first to break silence. 

"Did you two see and hear what I saw and 
heard?" he demanded. 

Fleckner, who was himself visibly agitated, looked . 
at me as if to read my face. 1 could only nod 
dumbly. 

"We think we did." Fleckner said at length. 
"What it means I can’t imagine." 

He l)egaii mechanically to repair the blown-out 
fuse, while Priestley and I communed with our be- 
wildered thoughts, 

This rime he louk Mime litleeii minutes at the 
work, and .seemed in no hurry to turn hack to that 
sordid, maddening ni)’stery of the underground. 

.At length he threw on the current. 

"I ])ut in a larger main cable." he saitl. "it’ll 
carry the current better and give the ray more 
power." 

The golden palace again flashed on the screen. 
.At the first glance we saw that still another change 
had taken place. Now the road in front of the 
building was almost obliterated. The palings were 
torn away : the yard was a tangle of underbrush and 
big trees that almost hid the house from sight. 

Fleckner handled the control levers in a half 
daze. He .sent the ray once m<ire into the big room, 
where we had just witnessed such a strange scene. 

Here we got another shock, for which, it is true, 
the appearance of things on the outside had in a 
measure prepared us. CM a couch by the far wall 
lay an emaciated old man ga.sping for breath. Twice 
we looked before we recognized M.'ulga, the chief. 

He looked as though twenty years had passed 
.-;ince we had last seen him. erect and virile, scarcelv 
twenty minutes liefore. 

Beside him sat a gray-haired \v<»inaii. a little bent, 
a little wrinkled, hut still strong and alert. Her 
face was as cold and cruel as that of tiie aged wreck 
on the couch. But it was, nevertheless, ilie face of 
Olanda, the singer — Olanda suddenly grown old and 
terrible by some malignant alchemy that left us 
doubting whether, after all these years of .scientific 
skepticism, the Arabian tales of black magic were not 
the literal truth, 

"Food! Food I (Jlanda, give me food! Will you 
starve ynnr old father To death ?’’ quavered the sick 
man. 

"I will." ruiswere<l tlie harsh, cold voice of the 
metamorplKised Olanda. "You get no food till yott 
tell me where you have hidden the treasure. This is 
the la.st time I’ll ask you. Tel) me now or I’ll leave 
you to die.” 

"I give up," he gasped, “Lean close, or your 
sons may hear.” 

She bent over him. while he wliispered something 
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we could not catch. Then she arose and sped from 
the room, not seeming to hear the feeble cry from 
the couch of “Food ! Food !’’ 

In the next room four people awaited her eagerly. 
One, Hendriga, now an old man, still erect and 
sturdy, ugly, malignant, .avaricious as ever. The 
others were men in early middle life, fine of form 
and regular of features, but in the complexion of 
each a faint touch of green hue and in their coun- 
tenances a predominant expression of cruel avarice. 

They were young dandies in dress, tunics, trousers, 
and sandals new and bedecked with glittering gems. 
About the head of each was a circlet of gold, each 
bearing over the forehead a single great gem, one a 
diamond, one a ruby, and one an emerald. So closely 
did they resemble each other that they could be dis- 
tinguished only by these gems. 

Olanda looked at her husband, then at the younger 
men. 

“My sons,” she said haughtily, “leave us. I wish 
to speak to your father alone.” 

The three young men glanced at each other ques- 
tioningly and nodded with secret understanding. He 
of the diamond circlet acted as spokesman. 

“No,” he said firmly, addressing his father. “We 
can no longer be ordered about like children. The 
old man, our grandfather, has told you where he has 
stored the treasure. That is not a secret for your 
keeping. The old man’s life is done. Let him die. 
you, too, are old, and could not rule for many years. 
You have already shown yourselves unfit to rule as 
we believe this valley should be ruled. The green 
slaves have fled. Our white race, too, has nearly 
deserted us. 

“We have decided to take the rule into our own 
hands and bring back the old days of pro.sperity. 
You will tell us the secret of the treasure. We will 
take it and use it rightly. Don't deny us. You are 
but two and old, and one a woman. We are three 
young, strong men. 

"We have already barred the windDws. Tell us 
where the trea.sure is or we will go out and bar the 
door, and leave you here to .starve a.s you have 
starved our grandfather. We will leave you now for 
a little time to think it over, and will return for our 
answer.” 

As the three unnatural sons strode out of the room, 
the fuse of the telephonoscope again blew out and 
left the screen in darkness. 

CHAPTER XXVIT 

After a Thousand Years 

T O me it was an intense relief when the break- 
ing down of the instrument gave us another 
respite from watching this tragic, sordid 
miracle unfold. I was lini]) with horror and amaze- 
ment. Yet, shaken as I was myself, my pitv went 
out to Priestley. He had .seen his high i<Ieal da-shed 
down. 

"It simply can't he! It’s absurd, utterly impos- 
sible! And yet Tell me. Blair, what did you 

see? I womier if I've been dreaming.” 

I shook myself together and considered mv answer. 
“I saw, or seemed to see,” T replied finally, “a 
generation ])ass in less than an hour, fifty vears of 
tiine roll away in a flash, characters changed in a 
twinkling from fresh, youthful innocence to sordid 


age, through the evil influence of a perverted lust 
for material wealth." 

“Did you see that, too. Professor Fleckner?” 
Priestley asked. 

Fleckner looked at me searchingly. I think my 
reference to the degeneration of character stung him 
a little. 

“I seemed to,” he admitted. “Or else I was look- 
ing upon some equally mysterious picture prophecy 
of events to be, or perhaps what some hidden prophet 
believes they will be.” 

"Then we have all been hypnotized !” Priestley ex- 
claimed. “I wonder if Olanda ever existed or if she 
was merely a dream picture of some one's imagin- 

“The answer to that is our complete cinema and 
phonograph records,” the professor reminded him. 
“You can’t hypnotize a wax disk or a celluloid film.” 

As if to verify his own faith, he tried several of 
the familiar records, one or two of them reproducing 
the scenes in which time had apparently slipped a cog. 

“There is no doubt that the pictures we thought 
we .saw on the screen and the sounds we thought we 
heard, we really did see and hear. I'm }>eginning to 
wonder, however, if we have not been the victims of 
some colossal hoax, though what it may be I can’t 
imagine. Depend upon it, nevertheless, miracles 
don't happen. This thing has a natural explanation, 
and Fm going to find it.” 

“Why not consult Miss Stimson?” I asked, sud- 
denly remembering the clever young woman who was 
supposedly listening in and watching over her auxil- 
iary telephonoscope. “Feminine intuition, coupled 
with a brain as clever as hers might have some good 
suggestions to offer.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Blair ; I heard that,” came her 
voice from the screen. “I have seen and heard the 
same things as you gentlemen, apparently. Perhaps 
I’m silly, hut here’s what I thought might be the 
e.\'planation. Perhaps we’ve l>een simply looking at 
a motion-picture show. No. I'm not joking. Some 
one in the crime' trust may have learned of the tele- 
phonoscope, and with the aid of a clever scientist, 
invented a counter-instrument that has caught and 
held your telephonoscope ray. 

“Then they may have conceived the idea of getting 
up this fantastic film picture with the idea of baffling 
and bewildering you. They could put it on a screen 
in front of your ray and get the effect, couldn’t 
they?” 

“They could, my dear young lady.” Fleckner 
agreed, “hut they didn’t. Pictures of dummy gold 
and diamonds would not respond to the spectrum 
test. That cave of gold is real, as I proved when we 
first saw it.” 

“That might be.’’ she persisted, “and at the same 
time they could stage a picture play there, couldn't 
they ?” 

“Well,” Fleckner agreed, “improbable as your sug- 
gestion seems, at least it has a .scientific basis and 
isn’t as absurd as the jumping ahead fifty years in 
time that we seemed to see. I'll get my instrument 
going again and try to te.st that theory out a little. 
I’m h(»ping I’ll he able to get a second ray -in opera- 
tion and work it independently of the first. Then I 
can Ifxrate our picture again, and. by placing the 
second ray around it. discover if there are any stage- 
trappings or other trickery.” 
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I T was nearly an hour this time before the instru- 
ment was again ready for use. Fleckner made 
several readjustments. Finally he turned on the ray 
and disclosed once more the dilapidated golden palace 
as we had seen it last. There had been no great slip 
in the passage of time since our last view, for in the 
big sealed-up room where their unnatural sons had 
imprisoned them we still found old Olanda and her 
half-breed husband. 

Nevertheless, more time seemed to have elapsed 
in the picture story than the clock on our laboratory 
wall showed, for the old couple had the appearance 
of having starved for several days. They were weak 
and emaciated. The arrogance had gone from their 
countenances. 

“I can stand it no longer,” Olanda whi.s])ered. 
“When our sons return again we must tell them the 
hiding-place of the treasure and beg for fond." 

"Yes, I suppose we must — curse them!” Hendriga 
muttered feebly. 

Fleckner had been adjusting his reflection-spec- 
trum analyzer and testing the materials reflected in 
the picture. 

“See!” he exclaimed. “Those materials are real 
gold and precious stones and actual human flesh. 
If we were looking at photographs reflected on a 
screen at the other end the analyzer would show 
nothing but the material in the canvas of their screen. 

"We'll check it another way now if I can work 
the rotater of the ray end after that last readjust- 
ment. We ll be able to look in turn at all .sides of 
the bodies in the picture and determine if they are 
solid or merely flat reflections.” 

He tried the rotation control, and this lime the 
ray responded perfectly. The room and the two 
wretched occupants slowly revolved on the .screen, 
showing the scene from every angle. 

“No doubt of it!” Fleckner concluded. “We’re 
looking at a real spectacle containing real jjeople.” 

“But,” protested the voice of Miss Stimson from 
the other apartment, “it may be play-acting for our 
benefit, nevertheless.” 

“Well,” said Fleckner, “let’s try a second ray on 
the outside of the house.” 

He turned on a second ray, and. as he had hoped, 
it worked independently of the first. Keeping the 
interior on one end of the screen, we showed tlie 
outside of the house on another section. 

But now another amazing change had taken place. 
Inside of the house .seen by the first ray was still the 
j>eriod of Madga’s death and Olanda’s and Hen- 
driga’s old age, and their sons’ middle age. Outside 
the house was tlie state in which we had seen it that 
day when we had found Olanda and her husband, 
then in early middle life and their sons small boys. 
There was even the single old green-hued slave 
guarding the half-broken gate. 

While we were wondering at this, we were struck 
with new amazement. Around the corner of the 
house came the middle-aged Olanda. her three little 
boys playing around her. 

By now our capacity for experiencing the emotion 
of amazement had been overstrained. We gazed 
dully at the parallel pictures of the sturdy, matronly 
Olanda without, and the aged, emaciated Olanda 
within. 

Even as we looked, there entered into the picture 
of the interior of the room, by way of our first ray, 
the three grown-up sons to make final demand for 


revelation of the secret from their aged parents, and 
at the same time outside of the house, seen over the 
second ray, were those same sons, innocent children 
playing around their mother’s robe. 

In this strange underground world it would seem 
that time did not merely leap forward with lightning 
speed, but in some places leaped back again. But 
Professor Fleckner had suddenly lost his late bewil- 
derment. He was manipulating his levers with an 
intent eagerness. I knew the old scientist was on 
the trail of a clue to this puzzle. 

“I’m going to swing in a third ray,” he muttered 
half to himself. 

At once another section of the great cave valley 
appeared seen through the third ray on the other 
end of the screen. And here time had slipped back 
still another notch. The valley, once more spruce, 
trim, and prosperous, was teeming with the life we 
had first seen there. 

Fleckner shifted this first ray about till he located 
the little ravine where we had first seen Olanda. 
Again our ears were enchanted by that marvelous 
song, and again we saw her in the beauty of her 
fresh maidenhood, and, beside her, her murdered 
lover returned to life. 

At this Priestley leaped to his feet, his face aglow 
with incredulous joy. I think for the moment he 
was half mad. He seemed to have forgotten our 
presence. 

“Olanda! Olanda!” he cried. "1 knew I’d see 
you again. The rest has been a Ivid dream!” He 
recovered himself immediately. “Let me handle that 
third ray," he pleaded. “I — I want to watch her a 
little.” 

“Go as far as you like, my boy,” Fleckner con- 
ceded. “I think by increasing the strength of that 
ray you can follow the lady right back to her infancy 
if you wish. For I’m sure I’ve solved the riddle.” 

But this was lost to Priestley, who was raptly 
watching the picture of his Lady of Tantalus living 
her life over again. 

I watched the professor with intense curiosity 
while he set down elaborate calculations on his desk- 
pad, stopping now and then to make readings of ray 
directions and strength on his instrument dials. 

At length he looked up and regarded Priestley 
curiously, a touch of pity in his hard, old face. 

“Pve got it,’’ he said quietly. “Our cave of Tan- 
talus and its treasure and its people are not on our 
earth at all, but on a distant planet so far away that 
it takes its light a thousand years to reach us. Priest- 
ley, my boy, I'm sorry. Your Olanda was very real 
once, but she lived her life and died a thousand 
years ago.” 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

Fleckner Dethroned 

Ci T IKE everything else, it’s very simple when 
I you understand it,” the professor went on, 

J— i while we stared at him stupidly, unable to 
grasp his astounding statement. “I wouldn't have 
been deceived so long if I had kept track of the di- 
rection our rays were turned after I got the control 
apparatus restored. 

“You see, the first time I got the direction of our 
ray and found it pointing straight down, I jumped 
to the conclusion that our Tantalus land was in the 
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bowels of the earth directly underneath us. That 
idea seemed to be confirmed by our finding that land 
to be located in a great cave. 1 was so absorbed in 
our treasure hunt that it didn’t occur to me to test 
the ray direction again until a few minutes ago. 
Then I found it pointing straight up. 

"I knew at once that our cave of Tantalus was on 
mother heavenly body than ours. Our earth had of 
course swung around in its orbit and revolved on its 
axis, and the direction, naturally, was changing con- 
stantly. 

“In a flash the whole explanation of the apparently 
miraculous shiftiitg hack and forth of time came to 
me. 1 was right in believing that a general electrical 
current had caught and held our feebler ether ray 
out of control. But instead of a mere earth current 
it was a great interstellar torrent of electrical energy. 

“Now, the ether wave motion tliat carries light, 
electricity, and other radio manifestations, as every 
student of physics knows, travels at the rate of one 
hundred and eighty-six thotisand miles a second. 
That is practically instantaneous, for all ordinary dis- 
tances, but distances between stars are another mat- 
ter. Some stars are so far away that it takes cen- 
turies for light to reach us from them. 

“Such a star is this one on which our cave is 
located. By certain computations based on the known 
power of mv various rays and the lapses in time be- 
tween the visions they showed, I have found that 
sights and sounds that started over the ether waves 
from this star — Tantalus we’ll call it — a thousand 
years ago would just be reaching us now, a thousand 
years after they happened. 

“Well, our rays from the telephonoscope, which is 
variable in speed according to its intensity, shot out 
into space against this current only a comparative!)' 
short distance at first, perhaps twenty light years. 
In other words, it picked up the scenes and sounds 
from Tantalus only a little before the ether waves 
bearing them would naturally reach the earth. Our 
ray with its vastly greater speed transferred those 
scenes to our screen practically instantly. They hap- 
l>ened to be the scenes of Olanda’s youth. 

“Then I doubled the power of our ray, and it .shot 
out twenty light years farther and gathered scenes 
coming over the ether waves twenty years later, all 
in an instant. Again I increased its speed another 
twenty light years, and in an instant we saw Olanda 
as an old woman. 

“Just now we set three rays of three different 
lengths and speeds at work. As a result we saw the 
same general localit)’ in Tantalus in three different 
periods at once. 

“But now T must readjust the rays to still higher 
speed and watch Olanda’s sons claim the grand- 
father’s wealth. I must find nut what is that 
mysterious Treasure of Tantalus that is so much 
more precious than gold and jewels. It may give us 
a hint of something valuable on our earth that we 
have overlooked. I want to see, too, what success 
those three young men had in rehabilitating their 
valley.” 

Thus while Priestley and T sat, still overwhelmed 
by this stupendous revelation of vast spaces and the 
solemn moral lesson that had been borne to us over 
the bridge of a thousand dead years, the old scientist 
dismissed the marvel with a contemptuous wave of 
the hand and set out again on the trail of his sordid 
curiosity. He fell to \wwk at the adiu«ting of his in- 


strument, at first with methodical precision ; but 1 
noticed presently that his hands trembled an<l that he 
was laboring under suppressed excitement. 

The work didn't proceed smoothly. He made 
little mechanical slips more and more frequently, and 
had to undo and repeat parts of his work. He would 
fly into a rage each time this happened. I fell to 
studying his face. T nntetl for the first time how 
haggard and deathly i>a!e he had become from weeks 
of neglect of sleep and proper food, during which his 
brain had been continually afire with hLs mad obses- 
sion. 

At length he threw on the power of the ray section 
he had ]>een working on. and it failed to work at all. 
He had forgotten to replace a perfectly simple con- 
nection of one of the main cables. 

At that he flew into a still more violent rage. He 
thrashed about the laboratory, waving his arms in 
the air and snarling inarticulately like a maddened 
animal. Priestley, John, and I leaped to our feet 
and stood back in alarm. The man was evidently 
mad. 

Suddenly he stopped short in the middle of the 
floor and clasped^his head tensely l)etween his hands. 

“My mind has failed me!” he shrieked. “I can’t 
find the treasure! The sons of Olanda will hide it 
from me! I can’t ” 

He swayed, and before any of us could catch him, 
he fell forward on his face and lav there, <leathly 
quiet. 

G ently we raised the gaunt figure, now so 
completely powerless, and laid him on the bed 
in his own room. He was breathing heavily, hut 
was unconscious. 

In this emergency, IViestley became the embodi- 
ment of cool, masterful efficiency. He despatched 
John to the drug-closet for a stimulant and admin- 
istered it. The professor revived partially under its 
influence and began muttering incoherently. 

“Go and release Miss .Stimson, John,” Priestley 
directed next. “We need an emergency nurse at once, 
at\d only a woman will answer. You stay in the 
room here with her to help in case he gets violent. 

“Now we must get a doctor in immediately. We’ve 
got to throw secrecy to the wind, and before the 
doctor arrives, we’ve got to get tip a plausible story 
to account for things. I’ll start off by calling a doc- 
tor and giving him a yarn.” 

At this moment Miss Stimson returned with John. 
I could not see clearly what effect her long confine- 
ment and intense excitement had on that remarkable 
young woman, for her face was, as usual, partly ob- 
scured by the green eye-shade. T felt a wave of 
tenderness and embarrassment pa.ss over me when T 
saw her once more, but my heart sank again with the 
old hoj>elessness when T perceived that she scarcely 
noticed me. but was shylv studying Priestley’s alert 
face. 

But he was already calling up Dr. Arthur Thorn- 
dyke, who. be learneti from the girl, was Fleckner’s 
physician. We waited with breathless interest, to 
hear what explanation he would give the doctor. 

“Dr. Thorndvke.” he said when he reached the 
phvsician, “this is Thomas Priestley — yes. Thomas 
Priestley, the very same, the man who’.s wanted by 
the district attorney. What’s that? Oh, don’t let 
that worry you. I’m going to give myself up as soon 
as T can. I’m the victim of a conspiraev. that’s all. 
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I'll clear myself easily enough. It’s a long story, and 
I’ll tell you all about it later. This is professional 
confidence now. 

"I’ve been kept prisoner by the conspirators 
who’ve been using Professor Rufus Fleckner’s apart- 
ment as a rendezvous and prison for me ever since 
the professor went to South America on his trip. 
They waylaid the professor ir) Chile and kidnape<i 
him, too. He escaped and got back last night by 
airplane. The bunch here fled when they found he’il 
escaped. 

"Now we want you up here at once, please. Pro- 
fessor Fleckner’s experience knocked him out. He 
collapsed a few minutes ago. He’s unconscious and 
in a critical condition. You’ll lie right up? Thank- 
you. 

"Now," he said, as soon as he'd hung up. "get 
James and John and the cook in here, and we’ll 
frame up our story. Well,” he went on, when we 
were all present, "it’s obvious we can’t reveal the true 
story of the crime trust. That would create worse 
world-wide panic even than already exists. 

“Consequently we can’t give Fleckner’s perform- 
ances away, even if we wanted to. We don’t want 
to. If he dies, there’s no use in disgracing the 
memory of a great scientist whose mind temporarily 
went wrong. If he lives we’ll need him to helj) undo 
the hann he has done. 

“Now our story. I suggest, .should be this: We’ll 
admit the existence of a band of criminals, but we’ll 
profess to know nothing of their identity. We’ll 
give no hint that any prominent persons were in- 
volved. We’ll allege that they learned of Professor 
Fleckner’s invention, the telephonoscope, and wanted 
to make use of it. They had to get everybody out 
of the way who knew about it. They learned that 
the professor and Blair, here, were starting for 
South America, so that automatically disposed of 
them. They hatched up a charge against me to make 
my disappearance plausible, and then kidnaped Miss 
Stimson and me out from under the nose of the law 
and hid us here after Fleckner went. Then they 
meantime captured the twelve other gentlemen who 
knew the secret. 

"When the criminals’ representatives, sent to 
South America to keep track of the professor, 
learned he was about to return they kidnaped him 
and Blair. They escaped and returned here last 
night by airplane, entering, bv the roof, of course, 
and surprising the gang here, who promptly fled. 

"That makes it possible to give out the secret of 
the telephonoscope and explain in a measure the mis- 
chief it has wrought, but put the blame on an un- 
known person. We have several tangled situations 
to unravel and several mysteries to solve. We must 
move with extreme caution, and. I’m afrai<l. practise 
some justifiable deception, or we will do more harm 
than good. 

“First, the telephonoscope itself. What shall we 
do with it? We’ve seen the terrible results of this 
power to invade privacy. Shall we force Fleckner 
to destroy it and let his .secret die with him? 

“Then what shall we do with the crime trust? If 
we expose it and its entire personnel we'll smite 
every community in the country with tragedy and 
disgrace. We’ll fill the world with even greater dis- 
trust than at present. We must find some w-ay to 
stop its evil activities without creating a revolution in 
the present social organization by exposing it. 


“We must restore the plunder of the trust. Wc 
have three mysteries to solve there ; Was there a man 
higher up than Chandler? Where is the secret plun- 
der of the old trust? Where is the plunder that 
Fleckner gathered ? 

“Then there is the problem of retiring the im- 
mense amount of counterfeit money in the country 
without causing further financial panic. 

“Now, in order that i may be free to help solve 
these mysteries and the problems involved. I’m going 
to give myself up to tlie district attorney at once, get 
released on bail, and have my trial put off until 
Fleckner is well enough to testify, in case he lives 
and his reason is restored. 

“Now the doctor will be here at any moment. Is 
our story all straight? Are there any other prob- 
lems we haven’t thought of?” 

I looked at Miss Stimson at that moment, and 
again caught her .shy glance toward Priestley. I 
thought then there was a serious heart problem that 
promised to be the most difficult of all in the solving. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

Priestley Heads the Crime Trust 

O F all the lurid tales that had filled the papers 
since the beginning of Professor Fleckner’s 
reign of terror, none cfeated a greater sen- 
.sation than those which followed his breakdown. I 
had returned to my own paper that afternoon, and 
had the great glory and poor satisfaction of writing 
the first story. The fact that I was scoring the big- 
gest “beat” in my newspaper career was entirely off- 
set in my own mind by the knowledge that for the 
first time in tha< humble career I had perpetrated a 
“fake.” I- assure the reader that the writing of this 
true history after all these years has been a great 
relief to my conscience. 

After outlining briefly in iny introduction the story 
Priestley had suggested, I told how our party, after 
being kidnaped in the Andes by supposed Chilean 
l^andits, had discovered that our captors were New 
York gangsters, whose names, however, we had not 
learned. We had escape<l in a running fight during 
which we had killed the leaders of the gang. 

We had returned the whole distance to New York 
by plane and surpri.sed another section of the gang 
in Fleckner's apartments. They had been so taken 
by surpri.se that they had fled. 

Then followed a description of Professor Fleck- 
iier’.s great invention, the telephonoscope. All the 
mysterious invasions of the world’s privacy in recent 
months were attributed to the unauthorized use of 
that instrument by the gang while occupying his 
apartment in his al)sence. 

I told of the capture of Priestley, Ruth Stimson, 
and the twelve men who knew of the telephonoscope. 
All these prisoners, I went on to relate, had been 
found in the Fleckner .grouj) of apartments and re- 
leased. The twelve capitalists had been kept drugged 
and could tell nothing of how they got there or what 
happened. 

Dr. Thorndyke was quoted as having fuimd Pro- 
fesstjr Fleckner suffering from a complete nervous 
collapse and temjwrary insanity. The doctor, how- 
ever. predicted his gradual recovery. 

The rest of the story hinged on Priestley. The 
afternoon following Dr. Thorndyke’s visit, he had 
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called at the district attorney’s office and given him- 
self up. He had been arraigned, pleaded not guilty, 
and released on heavy bail to be tried when Fleckner 
was able to testify. 

To the district attorney, Priestley confided that he 
and Miss Stimson had overheard some things which 
led him to believe that, given time, he would be able 
to make certain that the criminal band had been 
broken up and possibly restore much of the loot of 
the recent epidemic of thieving, as he believed most 
of it had been accomplished by that gang. 

Priestley promised to bring this about by organiz- 
ing a secret detective corps and following up the 
clues he had picked up while a prisoner of the gang. 
He pledged half of his fortune, if need be, to the 
task. 

The district attorney, at Priestley’s request, as- 
signed Assistant District Attorney Winter, secret 
member of the Upper Council of Three of the crime 
trust, to assist Priestley in this work. 

The conversation that took place a little later be- 
tween Priestley and that crime trust representative in 
the latter's private office in tlie Criminal Courts 
Building was a memorable one to both of them. 

“Mr. Winter,” Prie.stley .said when they were 
alone, "for your own good, much more than mine, 
I warn you before I begin that there must be no 
record made of this conversation and no eave.sdrop- 
ping. So you will- kiiidly disconnect your dicto- 
graph." 

They sat looking each other hard in the eye.s for 
a moment. What Winter saw in the face of his 
vis-d-vis taught him di.scretion. He smiled a little 
sheepishly, opened a drawer in his desk, and threw 
off a secret switch. 

“Now do you feel l)etter?" he a.ske<l with a forced 
attempt at gaiety. 

“No, not exactly,” Priestley replied evenly, "but in 
a minute you will feel not quite so badly as you would 
if you realized that other ears or eyes than yours 
were going to take in what I’m about to say. Per- 
haps you’ll understand Avhat f mean when I .say that 
I am the head of the crime trust.” 

“What!” cried Winter Ieai)ing to his feet. 

He was too surprised and alarmed to think of 
pretending not to understand. 

“Sit down and don't get excited, Mr. Winter,” 
Priestley adjured him. “All you have to do is to 
listen and obey. I'll do the talking. 

“When I say I am the head of the crime trust I 
don’t mean that I am the original head. I am a 
usurper of late date. I have overthrown your secret 
chief and have him entirely in my power. I know 
all of his secrets. Furthermore I have on file a 
complete list, with record.s of each, of every, mem- 
ber of the secret organization. I have also an inter- 
esting collection of photographs and phonographic 
records of various crime trust episodes and con- 
ferences. These might interest you as samples.” 

He laid on the desk before \^'inte^ some of the 
photographs Fleckner had .shown Chandler that 
memorable night when the Professor had taken over 
the leadephip of the crime trust, omitting, of course, 
the ones in which Chandler himself was ])ortrayed. 

With trembling hands Winter turned them over 
one by one. 

Well, he said at last, “this is rather convincing. 
I assure you I will give you the same loyal service T 
gave the old chief, whoever he was. I hope you will 


overlook the treatment that was given you while you 
were prisoner. I was not personally responsible for 
that.” 

Priestley raised a deprecating hand. 

“We’ll overlook that," he said. “I’ve picked you 
because for many months now I have been studying 
you over Professor Fleckner 's telephonoscope, which 
you’ve just heard me describe to the district attorney. 
I’ve made up my mind you are the best man to act 
as my lieutenant.” 

Winter began to regain his poise at this. 

"I’m sure I’m glad I have your confidence,” he 
said. 

"Now let me explain further,” Priestley went on. 
“A complete set of such photographs as this, together 
with moving pictures of the episodes they are taken 
from and phonographic records of conversations, 
and also a full list of all trust members with their 
careers, is in the hands of each one of a little group 
I’m working with. Also several sets are in safe- 
deposit under control of trustees with instructions 
to open and publish them if anything happens to me 
or any one of our grottp. 

"So any attempt on the part of the old organiza- 
tion to put me or any of my associates out of the way 
will be aittomalically punished by exposure. And if 
that happens, God pity you. The public will never 
let you get as far as a prison farm. You'd be tom 
to shreds by a mob. Any refusal to carry out my 
orders will be likewise punished. We’ll know be- 
cause we'll keep you checked up with the telephono- 
scope.” 

"I understand,’’ Winter rejjlied humbly. “Tell me 
what you want me to do. I have no choice in the 
matter.” 

“There’s where I have a surprise for you,” Priest- 
ley went on. “From this moment on the crime trust 
is going to cease being a criminal organization and 
become a secret association for the enforcement of 
law and recovery of stolen property, organized by 
myself and my associates, as far as the general public 
will know, and cooperating with the New York 
County District Attorney’s office through you. A 
single criminal act by any member hereafter will 
mean instant exposure of his past record.” 

Winter leaped to his feet, his face alight with in- 
credulous joy. 

“Do you mean that, Mr. Priestley? I can't tell 
you how glad I am to hear it. I'm sure a lot of the 
rest of us will feel the same way. W'e niaile one little 
slip once and attracted the attention of the organiza- 
tion. We gut caught in the net and couldn’t escape.” 

“I'm glad to hear y<ju say that." Priestley replied 
heartily. “Now it’s up to you to jjass the word along 
to every last man. But you’ve all got to atone for 
your i>ast. You have all been receiving a share of 
the crime trust profits. You must restore it. every 
man of you. Set the machinery of the organization 
in motion. Call for a report of money transferred 
to every branch and demand it back, by instalments, 
where necessary; but get it. Have each consignment 
go by van at night to Point No. 20, in Putnam 
County, where that $2,000,000 treasure van was lost. 
A van manned by men from the district attorney’s 
office will meet it there and bring it into one of the 
trust companies which you will name as repository. 

“Meantime compile a list from all over the coun- 
try of every one who has been robbed since the 
crime tru.st began operation. Announce that our 
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secret agents are locating the lost plunder through 
crooks who have turned State’s evidence, and begin 
paying back the money in instalments as fast as it 
comes in.” 

"But,” Winter demurred, ‘‘much of our money is 
counterfeit.” 

‘Tve thought of that,” Priestley admitted, ‘‘but it 
can’t be told from real. To announce publicly that 
our paper money had been inflated by such an enor- 
mous amount of indistinguishable counterfeit stuff 
would complete our present panic, depreciate our 
currency almost to the vani.shing point, destroy all 
confidence in our government issues and create gen- 
eral financial ruin. No. We must simply stop the 
counterfeiting plant at Fall River, utterly destroy it, 
and then let our present currency run its course. 
It will rectify itself when I discover the secret 
hiding-place of the stolen gold and we get it back 
into circulation. When the acute danger has passed 
a few years from now, we can use indirect methods 
to get the government to retire all present issues 
gradually. That’s the best policy. 

■‘Now I’ll leave you to carry out these orders while 
I get after the hiding-place of the crime trust's treas- 
ure. I’ll admit that the old head of the trust hasn’t 
revealed it yet, but he’s in my power and he’ll do so 
rather than face exposure. Then I’ll begin to ship 
gold to Point No. 20, and let you know when to 
meet it.” 

This interview with Winter, Priestley reported to 
me in detail, but of course I printed only the version 
meant for public consumption. A few days later I 
had the pleasure of publishing the first results of 
the new regime of the former crime trust under the 
leadership of Priestley, when the first vanload of 
restored money was met at the trysting-place by 
the district attorney’s men. Winter had some trouble 
getting his chief, the district attorney, to agree to 
Priestley’s terms that the criminals who were sup- 
posed to have turned State’s evidence should not 
have their identity revealed, but he finally conceded 
the point. 

The radical element of the public, however, were 
loud in criticism of this blind following of an in- 
dicted man. .Some radical papers even hinted that 
Priestley had guilty knowledge iii the original thefts. 
To the day of his death, my old friend sufifered from 
this suspicion hut refused to let me write the truth 
in his vindication as long as he or the other prin- 
cipals in this secret e])isnde were alive. 

He was soon cleared of the technical charge 
against him, however. When it hecame apparent 
that Fleckner would be a very sick man mentally 
and physically for many weeks to come, Priestley’s 
counsel consented to go to trial without his testi- 
mony. The evidence of the rest of us proved suffi- 
cient and Priestley was acquitted. It was ruled, that 
the long distance method he used for getting his 
cousin's signature to the release of his fortune was 
valid and the telephonoscope was thus given a definite 
standing under the law. 

CHAPTER XXX 

Treasures Revealed 

B ut all this time the mystery that had baffled 
us so long, the jnizzle that had un.seated 
Fleckner’s reason, remained as much a mys- 
tery as ever. We were no nearer than ever to locat- 


ing the hidden wealth of the crime trust. For that 
matter the second collection of loot gathered and 
hidden by Fleckner himself, during the months of 
his regime, proved as elusive. 

Our earthly Treasures of Tantalus were still as 
much out of our reach as that mysterious treasure of 
the star Tantalus a thousand light years away. 

Between us and those great stores of hidden wealth 
were the disordered minds of two sick men. Chandler 
and Fleckner. 

For the ex- President-elect was still pitifully weak, 
though convalescing, and common humanity forbade 
our applying threats to him in the hope of getting a 
clue to the funds of his old organization. 

As for Professor Fleckner, he had occasional lucid 
intervals, as he gradually grew stronger in body, but 
all inquiry regarding his secrets at such times threw 
him into-a fury which resulted in a relapse into irra- 
tionality. So Ruth Stim.son, who continued to care 
for him as tenderly as though he were her father, 
finally forbade our troubling him further. 

The old man grew very fond of her and never 
wanted her out of his sight. One night, after he had 
been restless and almost violent at times, he settled 
down at last for a fitful sleep, muttering deliriously 
now and then. , 

"Ruth! Ruth!” he whispered suddenly, half rous- 

She bent over him solicitously. 

“Yes. W’hat is it?” 

“I can't keep it from you any longer. You’ve 
been so good to me. It’s under the old mill race near 
where the treasure van was lost that time. It’s all 
yours.” 

Then he fell into the first natural sleep he had en- 
joyed since his attack. 

The reader will recall that Fleckner’s two men, 
John and James, had, according to his statement 
when he first boasted to us of his .stealing of the 
treasure van. assisted in hiding that loot. Afterwards 
he had evidently arranged with another agent by way 
of the telephonoscope. Hut John and James had de- 
l)arted for part.s unknown the moment the Professor 
collapsed that day, so we got no chance to quiz them. 

However, they did not seem to have dared touch 
any of the treasure, for Priestley’s agents’ found it 
intact where Kleckner in his deliriiiin indicated, and 
it was presently hack in its home vaults. 

That left the big mystery of the original treasure 
to solve. There was also the problem of what should 
he the future of the tele])h()noscope, which had 
proven itself such a dangerous implement. Professor 
Fleckner was convalescing now. He had never been 
irrational again since he unconsciously gave away his 
secret. He was still confined to his bed and was 
gentle and affectionate with Ruth Stimson but cold 
and uncommunicative toward xis. He was evidently 
unrepentant. He did not know yet that his treasure 
had been restored to its iwners and he still discussed 
his schemes with Miss Stimson for finding the crime 
trust loot, alternating this with speculation as to 
what was finally accomj)lished by tlie three sons of 
Olanda on Tantalus, the .star, and what their mys- 
terious treasure really was. 

Tt was a serious problem, then, as to what would 
happen if the unrei^entant Fleckner continued to usej 
his invention against the privacy of the world. There 
was no law to prevent his so using it if he chose, 
though now that his invention was known, he could 
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no longer employ it for criminal purposes. On the 
other hand, if he turned it over to general use, what 
mischief might not be <lone with it by an irrespon- 
sible public? 

We were discussing these vexatious problems in 
the lahora’’ory one evening, Priestley, Ruth Stimson 
and T. It had been a light day on the paper and 1 
vva.s olT early. Professor Fleckner wa.s asleep and 
P.iilh had tiptoed out of his room and joined us. 

Priestley had turned the telcphonoscope cm 
Chandler’s home earlier in the evening and found 
him much improved in health. He was alone in the 
house with two nurses and his servants. It was gen- 
erally known that relations between him and his 
family had become strained since his breakdown had 
lost him his political honors. Mrs. Chandler was a 
cold, selfish woman and their children shared her 
disposition. 

Priestley was inclined to regard thi.s as just retri- 
bution for his sins, but Ruth was warmly sympathetic. 
I recalled her strange visit to Chandler's home that 
time when she had procured Priestley’s release by 
impersonating the President-elect. I also remem- 
bered the night when she warned Chandler away 
from the van when we were about to trace him to 
his treasure-trove. I wondered whgt had been her 
relations to the Chandler household and again re- 
called my vague su.spicicm that she might once have 
been a member of the crime trust herself. 

Priestley was arguing that now was the time tit 
appear before Chandler and compel him to give up 
the secret of the treasure, or. if he was telling the 
truth about a man still higher up, to force from him 
some clue by which we might locate that person. 

“No!" Ruth demurred vehemently. “It isn't the 
best way to force people to do right. Better to per- 
suade them. My woman's intuition tells me that there 
is no man higher up. that he really knows where 
the treasure is and would like to get it off his soul. 
I'm going to try it.” 

Wunderingly we watehe<l her go to the telephono- 
scope board and throw on one of the lesser rays 
that had not been tuned up for the lung distance work 
on the star Tantalus. She found Chandler’s house 
and in a moment she revealed him asleep in his 
bedroom. 

Then she threw oil the projector and stood in front 
of it. It was dark in his room, hut as you know, our 
rays were independent t)f light that the eye can .see. 

“Are you awake?" she aske<l gentlv. 

The man in the bed miles away oijcneil hi.s eyes 
and stared unseeing ijito the darkness. 

“Who's there?” he cried out. 

“It is I. Don't be alarme<l. I want to talk to 
you,” she re[)Iied. 

“Agnes!’ he e-vciaiiiied hoarsely. “Where are you? 
Am I asleep? Oh. I've wanted you so much lately 
since they’ve left me alone. Oh. I loved you after 
all. Have you forgiven me at last and come hack? 
It can’t be! I'm dreaming!" 

"No, you arc not dreaming.” the girl answered 
with a little catch in her voice. “But I’m not .\gnes. 
Agnes has been dead ten li.mg year.s. I’m .Vgnes’s 
daughter and your daughter, Ruth.” 

Priestley and J startcil violently and stared at her 
in amazement. 

"You are Ruth? Agnes is dead?" the sick man 
was saying. “How did you get in? Where have you 
I)een all these years? Turn the light on so I can see 


you! You were a little thing a year old when i left 
your mother. Turn the light on so I can see you." 

"No,’’ she answered. "You can’t have a light now. 
I'he nurse has forbidden it. You can see me in the 
morning, if yo" tell me what I want to know.” 

"What list i tell ymi?" he asked tensely, 

"That vou are sorry for the wrong you’ve done 
u the worli] and are ready to give hack the nionev 
you stole." 

"You know about that!" he gasped. 

"Everything.’’ she said, “except when the mone>- 
is. I want to help you give it back," 

He was silent for a long time. 

“Will you tell me?’’ she prompted. 

“I can’t give it back." he answered at length, “but 
I can tell you where it is It is at the bottom of the 
deepest part of the Pacific Ocean, ten miles helow the 
surface.” 

.^gain Priestley and 1 gasped. 

“I never wanted the money," the sick man ex- 
plained. "I wanted only the power, I didn’t dare use 
ihe monev or let any one else use it for fear it would 
be traced So I invented a counterfeiting scheme to 
pay my followers. Then I was afraid to hide the 
money anywhere for fear it would lie found. I had 
to kce]) ordering robberies to satisfy my followers, 
but the money worried me. .So I took it each time 
in a hig seaplane, flew out over the ocean and 
dumped it where it would never betray nje. That’s 
all. I finti I’m very weak still. I can’t talk any 
more.” 

“I’ll come to you in the morning,” she promised 
and threw off the ray. She was weeping when she 
turned on us. 

“Now you know my secret,” she said,, without 
waiting for our questions. “He divorced my mother 
when I was a baby, to marry this other woman. His 
marriage to mother was a secret one. She wasn’t in 
society and he grew ashamed of her. But she con- 
tinued to love him. When I was a little girl she used 
to bring me secretly to his house and leave me with 
his housekeeper so I could see my father. I came to 
love him. wicked as T knew he was. I'm going to 
him in the morning. He needs me. I’m going to my 
room now. I want to cry alone.” 

She hurried out, tears streaming from under the 
green eyeshade. 

Not till that moment did we see Professor Fleck- 
ner. He .stood in his ]>edroom door, a gaunt figure 
in a flowing bathrobe. He was smiling sardonically. 

“So,” he said, “the Treasure of Tantalus has been 
located under ten miles of sea-water !” 

Evidently he had been standing and listening for 
some time. We made no answer. 

“Well.” he went on, “it’s a pity to lose all that 
money. Chandler was an awful fool. But there's 
more where that came from. 

“Meanwhile, I’m going to satisfy my curiosity as 
to that other mysterious treasure that made so much 
trouble on our star, Tantalus a thousand years ago. 
I'm feeling pretty fit to-night. I’ve thought up a way 
of giving that No. 1 ray a little more Sjieed. I'm 
going to have another look at Tantalus. I recalled 
a little while ago where old Olanda told her enter- 
prising sons to look for their treasure. 'S’’ou two 
were so busy at the moinent watching the young 
Olanda that you missed it.” 

He made a rapid adjustment of the instrument 
and flashed on tiic ray. It was still under control of 
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the interstellar current and instantly the great cave 
on Tantalus was on our screen once more. 

But now it was a scene of absolute desolation. Not 
a sign of human life. The houses were broken, 
empty wrecks. 

Flecktier was a little taken aback at this. 

“I expected to .see the valley flotirishing again." 
he said. 

lie drove the ray along the river to the great 
ravine and up to a point where he picked out back of 
.some bushes the low entrance to a cave. 

“Here's where .she told me to look." he said, sen<l- 
ing his ray into the opening. 

A little way in. the passage opened into a cave of 
considerable size. 

Near together in the center of the cave, lay three 
skeletons. Their torn robes and the heavy gold clubs 
told the story of a death battle long ago. A band of 
gold, jewel-studded, around the crown of each grin- 
ning skull identified the remains of the three .sons 
of Olanda. 

A little apart from the other two lay the skeleton 
crowned with the diamond-studded band, once the 
oldest and strongest of the three sons of Olanda. 
He lay with his arms thrust into a little pile of rusty 
nuggets, the mysterious treasure-trove at last. 

Professor Fleckncr turned on his analyzer, did a 
little figuring on a pad and without a word showed 
us the re.sult. It was the climax of absurdity in the 
midst of this scene of tragic desolation. 

The Treasure of Tantalus was ordinary every- 
day iron ore! 

Fleckner left his gruesome picture on the screen 
and fell to pacing the floor with slow, rather uncer- 
tain steps. At length he stopped and gazed at us 
intently. 

“So iron was the treasure beyond price in a land 
where gold and jewels were common dirt ! What is 
treasure anyhow? One says gold. One says iron. 
The Indian said glass beads. It seems to be anything 
that a man has so little of that he doesn’t dare make 
any real use of it when he has it. Chandler had a 
lot of it and it bothered him so that he threw it in the 
ocean. It makes trouble, any way you look at it. 
I guess I've been a lot of a fool for the last year or 
two — a little crazy, I guess. I'm sane again now. 
Boys. I'm going to undo the trouble I've made, give 
back the money I’ve stolen and bust up the crime 
trust. That finished the business. I’m converted.” 

He pointed a bony finger at the cave of death. 

“I'm going to give the telephonoscope to the world 
and retire. I’ve just discovered something out there 
in Tantalus that will make it safe. People can defend 
their privacy as well as ever. See that gray spot on 
the opposite wall of the cave about a foot wide? 
I flashed the ray into that wall while I was adjusting 
the ray on the interior of the cave. The ray pierced 


the wall all around that spot but wouldn't go through 
it. That spot's ray proof. I analyzed it at the same 
time that I analyzed that fool treasure there. It’s 
made up of minerals common here. I'll work out the 
formula in the morning for a ray-proof-paint and 
you boys can manufacture it along with the tele- 
phonoscope. It'll be cheap. Everybody can paint 
every part of his house with it except a little section 
where he wants to give and receive tclepbonoscope 
messages. So we'll all be happy and private again. 

■'I'm all in! Good night." 

.A.t that the amazing old inventt)r staggered off to 
bed. 

Priestley and I sat for a time in thoughtful silence. 
At length he arose hesitantly and approached the 
screen. He stood and stared for a time at the grue- 
some picture. 

“So that's the end of the story of the Treasure of 
Tantalus ! ' he said at last. “I wonder if I couldn't 
throw the ray power back far enough to see Olanda 
again and hear her sing once more, before we leave 
her to rest in her thousand-year-old grave." 

He turned to the control-board and swung the ray 
out o'f the cave and down the valley Ui the little dell 
where we had fir.si seen the singer of Tantalus. But 
before he could readjust the ray power to throw time 
back again to the day.s of ( Ilanda's youth, there was 
a flash and another girl figure appeared on the screen 
apparently in the very spot where we had first seen 
Olanda. 

But it was not Olanda. It was one to me far more 
alluring at that moment than Olanda had ever been. 
She wore a modern American dress. Her figure was 
slender and straight; her face was not too perfectly 
oval, but fine, sweet and sincere. Over it was a mass 
of wavy brown hair. And above all else was the 
glory of her eyes. 

And dangling from one capable little hand was a 
big green eyeshade. 

\Ve both stared at her for a moment before I saw 
that Priestley still failed to recognize her. 

“It’s Ruth!" I exclaimed. “She’s thrown her image 
on the screen from the little telephonoscope in her 
room.” 

“Ruth!” he exclaimed. “Why. Ruthl I don’t be- 
lieve I ever really saw your face before !" 

She was looking into his with a light in her eyes 
that shines for only one man in the world. .A.nd from 
where I stood I could catch a little of the expression 
of his. 

I turned and tiptoed out of the room with an ache 
in my heart that wasn't entirely cured until t met the 
lady who is sitting placidly beside me at this moment, 
while I write these lines. 

For I knew when I saw the answering light in 
Priestley’s eyes that he had found his Treasure of 
Tantalus at last. 


THE END 



’TB MACHINE 
MAN ARDATHIA 


s conscious of being scooped up and drawn forward v 
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DO not know what to believe. Some- 
times I am positive I dreamed it all. But 
then there is the matter of the heavy 
rocker. That undeniably did disappear. 
Perhaps someone played a trick on me. 
But who would stoop to a deception so bizarre, 
merely for the purpose of befuddling the wits of an 
old man? Perhaps someone stole the rocker. But 
why should anyone steal the rocker? It was. it is 
true, a sturdy piece of furniture, but hardly valuable 
enough to excite the cupidity of a thief. Besides 
the rocker was in its place when I sat down in the 
easy-chair. Of course, I may be lying. 

Peters, to whom I was misguided enough to tell 
everything on the night of its occurrence, wrote 
the story for his paper, and the editor of “The Chief- 
tain” says as much in his editorial of the 15th, when 
he remarks that “Mr. Matthews seems to be the 
{xjssessor of an imagination equal that of an H. G. 
Wells.” And, considering the nature of my story, I 
am quite ready to forgive him for doubting my 
veracity. 

However, the few friends who know me better 
think that I had dined a little too wisely or too well, 
and had been visited with a nightmare. 

Hodge suggested that the Jap who cleans my 
rooms had, for some reason, removed the rocker 
from its place, and that I merely took its presence 
for granted when I sat down. The Jap strenuously 
denies having done so. 

I must pause a minute here to explain that 1 have 
two rooms and a bath on the third floor of a modern 
apartment house fronting the Lake. Since my wife’s 
death three years ago I have lived thus, taking my 
breakfast and lunch at a restaurant, generally taking 
my dinners at the club. 1 may as well confess that I 
have a room rented in a down-town office ljuilding 
where I spend a few hours every day to work on mv 
book, which is designed to be a critical analysis o'f 
the fallacies inherent in the Marxian theorv of ’econo- 
mic.s embracing at the same time a thorough refuta- 
tion of r^wis Morgan’s “Ancient Society.” A 
rather ambitious undertaking, you will admit, and 
one not apt to engage the interest of a person given 
to inventing wild yarns for the purpose of amazing 
his friends. No : I emjdiatically deny having invented 
the story. However, the 
future will talk for itself. I 
will merely proceed to put 
the details of my strange 
experience on paper, (jus- 
ticeto myself demands that 
I should do so. so many 
garbled accounts have ap- 
peared in the press), and 
leave the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. 

C ONTRARY to my usual custom I had dined 
that evening with Hodge at the Hotel Oaks. 
Let me emphatically state that while it is well known 
among his intimates that Hodge carries a flask on 
his hip, 1 had ab.solutely nothing of an intoxicating 
nature to drink. Hodge will verify this. About eight- 
thirty I refused an invitation to attend the theatre 
with him and went to mv rooms. There I changed 
into smoking-jacket and slippers and lit a mild 
Havana. The rocking-chair was occupying its ac- 
customed place near the center of the sitting-room 


floor. I remember that clearly because, as usual, I 
had either to push it aside or step around it, wonder- 
ing for the thousandth time as I did so why that 
idiotic Jap persisted in placing it in such an incon- 
venient spot : and resolving, also for the thousandth 
time, to speak to him about it. With a note-book and 
pencil placed on the stand beside me, also a copy of 
Frederick Engels’ “Origin of The Family, Private 
Property and Tffe State,” I turned on the light in 
my green-shaded reading lamp, switched off all 
others, and sank with a sigh of relief into the easy- 
chair. It was my intention to make a few notes from 
Engels' work relative to plural marriages, showing 
that he contradicted certain conclusions of Morgan’s 
when he said . . . But there; it is sufficient to state 
that after a few minutes’ work I leaned back in my 
chair and closed my eyes. I did not doze ; I am posi- 
tive of that. My mind was actively engaged in try- 
ing to piece together a sentence that would clearly 
express my thought. 

I can best describe what happened then by saying 
there was an explosion. It wasn’t that exactly; but 
at the time it seemed to me there must have been an 
explosion. A blinding flash of light registered with 
appalling vividness through the closed lids on the 
retina of my eyes. My first thought was that some- 
one had dynamited the building; my second, that the 
electric fuses had blown out. It was some time be- 
fore I could see clearly. When I could . . . 

“Good Lord.” I whispered weakly, “what’s that!” 

Occupying the space where the rocking-chair had 
stood (though I did not notice its absence at the 
time) was a cylinder of what appeared to be glass 
standing, I should Judge, about five feet high. En- 
cased in this cylinder seemed to be a caricature of a 
man — or a child. I say caricature because, while the 
cylinder was all of five feet in height, the being in- 
side of it was hardly three. You can imagine my 
amazement while I stared at this apparition. After 
awhile I got up and switched on all the lights to 
better observe it. 

You may be wondering why I did nut try to call 
someone in. 1 can only say that thought never oc- 
curred to me. In spite of my age (I am sixty) my 
nerves are steady and I am not easily frightened. I 
walked very carefully around the cylinder and 
viewed the creature inside 
from all angles. It was 
sustained in the center of 
the cylinder, midwav be- 
tween top and bottom, by 
what appeared to be an in- 
tricate arrangement of 
glass and metal tul)es. 
These tubes seemed to run 
at places into the body, 
and I noticed some sort of 
dark fluid circulating 
through the^glass tubes. The head was verv large and 
hairle.ss ; it had bulging brow.s, and no ears. Tlie 
eyes were large, winkless ; the nose well defined ; but 
the lower part of the face and mouth ran into the 
small round body with no sign of a chin. Its legs 
hung down, skinny, flabby ; and the arms were more 
like short tentacles reaching down from where the 
head and body came together, ' The thing was, of 
course, naked. I drew the easy-chair up to the cyl- 
inder and sat down facing it. Several times I 
stretched out my hand in an effort to touch its sur- 
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face, hut some force prevented my fingers from 
making the contact ; which was very curious. Also, 

1 could detect no movement of the body or limbs of 
the weird thing inside the glass. 

“What I’d like to know,” I muttered, “is what you 
are, where you came from, are you alive, and am I 
dreaming or am I awake?” 

For the first time the creature came to life. One 
of its tentacle-like hands, holding a metal tube, 
darted to its mouth. From the tube shot a white 
streak, which fastened itself to the cylinder. 

“Ah,” came a clear, metallic voice, “English, 
Primitive, I perceive; probaldy of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

The words were uttered with an indescribable in- 
tonation ; much as if a foreigner were speaking our 
language. Yet more than that ... as if he were 
speaking a language long dead. I don’t know why 
that thought should have occurred to me then. Per- 
haps . . . 

“So you can talk,” I exclaimed. 

The creature gave a metallic chuckle. 

“As you say, I can talk.” 

“Then tell me what you are.” 

“I am an Ardathian. A machine Man of Ar- 
dathia. And you . . . Tell me. i.s that really hair on 
your head ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“And those coverings you wear on your body, are 
they clothes?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

"How odd. Then you really are a Primitive : a 
Prehistoric Man.” 

The eyes behind the glass shield regarded me in- 
tently. 

“A pre-historic man !” I exclaimed. “WTiat do you 
mean ?” 

“I mean that you are one of that race of early 
men whose skeletons we have dug up here and there 
and reconstructed for our .schools of biology. Mar- 
velous how our scientists have copied you from 
some fragments of bone! The small head covered 
with hair ; the beast-like jaw ; the abnormally large 
body and legs : the artificial coverings made of cloth 
. . . even your language !” 

F or the first time I began to suspect that I was 
the victim of a hoax. I got up and walked care- 
fully around the cylinder but could detect no out- 
side agency controlling the contraption. Besides, it 
was absurd to think that anyone would go to all the 
trouble of constructing such a complicated apparatus 
as thi.s appeared to be, merely for the sake of a prac- 
tical joke. Nevertheless, I looked out on the landing. 

I came back and resumed my seat iti front of the 
cylinder. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “hut you referred to me as 
belonging to a period much more remote than yours,” 
“That is correct. Tf I am not mistaken in my cal- 
culations, you are thirty thousand years in the past. 
WTiat date is this ?” 

"June 5th, 1926,” I replied feebly. 

The creature went through some contortions, 
sorted a few mental tubes with its hands, and then 
announced in its metallic voice : 

Computed in terms of your method of reckon- 
ing, I have travelled back through time exactly 
twenty-eight thousand years, nine months, three 
weeks, two days, seven hours, and a certain number 
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of ininuies and seconds which it is useless for me to 
enumerate exactly.” 

It was at this point that 1 endeavored to make 
sure I was wide awake and in full possession of my 
faculties. I got up, selected a fresh cigar from the 
humidor, struck a light and began puffing away. 
After a few puffs I laid it beside the one I had been 
smoking earlier in the evening. I found it there later. 
Incontestable proof , . . 

I said that I am a man of steady nerves. I am. I 
sat down in front of the cylinder again determined 
this time, to find out what I could about the in- 
credible creature within. 

“You say you have traveled back through time 
thousands of years. How is that possible?” 

“By verifying time as a fourth dimension and 
perfecting devices for traveling in it.” 

“In what manner?” 

“I do not know whether I can explain it exactly, 
in your language, and you are too primitive and un- 
evolved to understand mine. However I shall try. 
Know then that space is as much a relative thing as 
time. In itself, aside from its relation to matter, it 
has no existence. You can neither see nor touch it, 
yet you move freely in space. Is that clear?” 

“It sounds like Einstein’s theory.” 

“Einstein?” 

“One of our great scientists and mathematicians,” 
I explained. 

“So you have .scientists and mathematicians? 
Wonderful ! That bears out what Hoomi says. 1 
hiust remember to tell . . . However, to resume my 
explanation. Time is apprehended in the same man- 
ner as is space — that is in its relation to matter. 
When you measure space, you do so by letting your 
measuring rod leap from point to point of matter. 
Or, in the case of spanning the void, let us say. from 
the earth to Venus, you start and end with matter, 
remarking that between lies, so many miles of space. 
But it is clear that you see and touch no space, 
merely spanning the distance between two points of 
matter with the vision or the measuring rod. You 
do the same when you compute time with the sun 
or by means of the clock, which 1 see hanging on the 
wall there. Time, then, is no more of an abstraction 
than is space. If it is pos.sihle for man to move freely 
in space, it is possible for him to move freely ‘.n 
time. We Ardathians are beginning to do so.” 

“But how?” 

“I am afraid your limited intelligence could not 
grasp what I could tell. You must realize that com- 
pared to us you are hardly as much as human. When 
I look at you, I perceive your body ts enormously 
larger than your head, This means that you arc 
dominated by animal passions and that your mental 
capacity is not very high,” 

That this weirdly humorous thing inside a glass 
cylinder should come to such a conclusion regarding 
me, made me smile. 

“If any of my fellow citizens should see you,” T 
replied, “they would consider vou — well, absurd.” 

“That is because they would jud.ge by the only 
standard thev know — ^themselves. In Ardathia you 
would be regarded as bestial. In fact, that is exactly 
how your reconstructed skeletons are regarded. Tell 
me, is it true that you nourish vour bodies by taking 
food through your mouths into vour stomachs?” 

“Yes,” 

“And are at that stage of l)odily evolution when 
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you will eliminate the waste products through the 
alimentary canal ?” 

1 lowered niy head. 

"How disgusting.” 

The unwinking eyes regarded me intently. Then 
something happened which startled me very much. 
The creature raised a gla.ss tube to its face. From 
the end of the tube leaped a purple ray which came 
through the glass casing and played over the room. 

‘•^T^HERE is no need to be alarmed," .said the 
X metallic voice. "I was merely viewing your 
habitat and making some deductions. Correct me if 
I am wrong, please. You are an English-speaking 
man of the twentieth century. You and your kind 
live in cities and houses. You eat, digest, and re- 
produce your young, much as do the animals from 
which you have .sprung. You use crude machines 
and have an elementary understanding of physics 
and chemistr}'. Correct me if I am wrong, please.” 

"You are right to a certain extent,’’ I replied. "But 
I am not interested in having you tell me what I am. 
I know that. I wish to know what you are. You 
claim to have come from some thirty thousand years 
in the future, hut )’OU advance no evidence to sup- 
port the claim. How do I know you are not a trick, 
a fake, an hallucination ''f mine. You say you can 
move freely in time. How is it you have never come 
this way before? Tell me something about yourself ; 
I am curious.” 

"Your questions are well pul.” replied the voice, 
“and I shall seek to answer them. Know then, that 
I am a Machine Man of Ardathia. It is true we- 
are beginning to move in time .as well as in space: 
but note that I .sav ‘beginning.’ Our Time Machine.s 
are very crude as yet, and I am the first Ardathiati 
to penetrate the pa.st beyond a period of six thou.sand 
years. You must realize that a time traveler runs 
certain hazards. At any place on the road, he may 
materialize inside of a solid of some sort. In that 
case, he is almost certain to be blown up or other- 
wise de.stroyed. Such was the constant danger until 

I perfected my enveloping ray of 1 cannot name 

or describe it in your tongue, but if you approach 
me too closely you will fee! its resistance. This ray 
has the effect of disintegrating and dispersing any 
body of matter inside of which a time traveler may 
materialize. Perhaps you were aware of a great 
light when I appeared in your room ? T probably 
took shape within a hodv of matter and the ray de- 
stroyed it.” 

"The rocking-chair!" I exclaimerl. “Tt was stand- 
ing on the spot you now occupy.” 

"Then it has been reduced to its original atoms. 
This is a wonderful moment for me. My ray has 
proved an unqualified success, for the second time. 
It not only removes any hindering matter from about 
the time-traveler hut also creates a void within which 
he is perfectly safe from harm. But to resume. 

"Tt is hard to believe that we Ardathians evolved 
from such creatures as you. Our written history 
does not go hack to a time when men nourished 
themselves by taking food into their stomachs 
through their mouths, digested it, or reproduced 
their young in the animal-like fa.shion in which you 
do. The earliest men of whom we have any written 
records were the Bi-Chanics. 'Hiey lived ahnul 
fifteen thousand years before our era and were al- 
readv well along the mad of mechanical evolution 


when their civilization fell. The Bi-Chanics vapor- 
ized their food substances and breathed them 
through the nostril, excreting the waste products of 
the body through the pores of the skin. Their chil- 
dren were brought to the point of birth in ecto- 
genetic incubators. There is enough authentic evi- 
dence existing to prove that the Bi-Chanics had per- 
fected the use of mechanical hearts and were crudely 
able to make ... I cannot find the words to explain 
just what they made, but it doesn’t matter. The 
point is, that while they had only partly subordinated 
machinery to their use, they are the earliest race of 
human beings of whom we possess any real knowl- 
edge, and it was their period of time that I was seek- 
ing, when I inadvertently came ton far and landed 
in yours.” 

The metallic voice ceased for a moment and I took 
advantage of the pause to speak. "I do not know a 
thing" about the Bi-Chanics, or whatever it is you cal! 
them." I remarked, "but they were certainly nor 
the first to make mechanical hearts. I remember 
reading in the paper only several months ago about 
a Russian scientist who kept a dog alive four hours 
by means of a gasoline motor which pumped the 
blood through the dog’s bodv," 

"You mean the motor was used a< a heart? ” 

"Exactly.” 

The Ardathian (for so I will call the creature in 
the cylinder henceforth) made a quick motion with 
one of its hands. 

“I have made a note of your information : it is 
very interesting.” 

“Furthermore,” I pursued, “a year or two ago I 
reiid an article in one of our current magazines tell- 
ing how a 'Vienna surgeon was hatching out rabbits 
and guinea pigs in ecto-genetic incubators.” 

The Ardathian made another quick gesture with 
its hand. I could see that my news excited it. 

"Perhaps,” I .said, not without a feeling of sati.s- 
faction (for the ca.sual allusion to myself as hardlv 
human had irked my pride) "perhaps you will find it 
as interesting to visit the people of five hundrefl 
years from now. let us .say, as yon would to visit 
the Bi-Chanics.” 

“T can assure you.” replied the metallic voice of 
the Ardathian. "that if I succeed in returning suc- 
cessfully to Ardathia, those periods will be thorough- 
ly explored, T can only express surprise at your 
having advanced as far as you have, and wonder 
why it is you have made no practical u.se of vnur 
knowledge.” 

"Sometimes I wonder myself,’’ 1 returned. “But 
T am very much interested in learning more about 
yourself and your time.s. If you would resume your 
story. . . .” 

‘AVith pleasure," replied the .Ardathian. ‘‘In Ar- 
dathia. we do not live in houses or in cities. Neither 
do we nourish ourselves as do you. or as did the Bi- 
Chanics. The chemical fluid you .see circulating 
through these tubes which run into and through my 
body has taken the place of hlood. The fluid is 
produced by the action of a light ray on certain 
life-giving elements in the air. Tt is constantly be- 
ing produced in those tubes under my feet and driven 
through my body bv a mechani.sm too intricate for 
me to describe. The same fluid circulates through 
my l)odv only once, nourishing it and gathering all 
impurities as it goes. Having completed its revolu- 
tion. it is dissipated and cast forth hv means of an- 
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other ray which carries it back into the surrounding 
air. Have you noticed the transparent substance 
enclosing me?” 

■‘The cylinder of glass, you mean?” 

"Glass! What do you mean by glass?” 

“Why, that tliere," I said, pointing at one of the 
panes of glass in the window. 

T IIM .Ardathian directed a metal tube at the spot 
ijidicatcd. .-\ purple streak flashed out, hovered 
a moment on the pane, and then withdrew. 

"Xo.” came the metallic voice, ‘‘not that. The 
cylinder. a.s you call it, is made of a transparent sub- 
stance, very strong and practically unbreakable. 
Nothing can penetrate it but the rays which you 
see, and the two whose action I have described above, 
which are invisible. Know then that we Ardathians 
are not delivered of the tlesh; nor are we introduced 
into incubators as ova taken from female bodies, as 
were the Bi-Chanics. Among the Ardathians there 
arc no males nr female.s. The cell from which we 
are to develoj) is created synthetically. It is fertilized 
by means of a ray and then put into a cylinder such 
as you observe surrounding me. As the embryo 
develops, the various tubes and mechanical devices 
are introduced into the body by our mechanics and 
become an integral part of it. When the young 
Ardathian is born, he docs not leave the case in 
which he has developed. That case — or cylinder, as 
you call it, — protects him from the action of a hostile 
environment. If it were to break and expose him 
to the elements, he would perish mi.serably. Do you 
follow me ?” 

"Not quite,” 1 confessed. "You say that you 
have evolved from men like us, and then go on to 
state that you are .synthetically conceived and ma- 
chine made. I do not see how this evolution wa.s 
possible.” 

"And you may never understand ! Nevertheless, 
I shall try to explain. Did you not tell me you liad 
wise ones among you who are experimenting with 
mechanical hearts and ecto-genetic incubators? Tell 
me, have you not others engaged in te.sts tending to 
show that it is the action of environment, and not the 
passing of time, which accounts for the aging of 
organisms ?” 

“Well,” I said hesitatingly, "1 have heard tell of 
chicken hearts Ijeing kept alive in special containers 
which protect them from their normal environment.” 

"Ah,” exclaimed the metallic voice, ‘‘but Hoomi 
will be a.stoimded when he learns tliat such experi- 
ments were carried on by i)re-hi.storic men fifteen 
thousand years before the Bi-Chanics ! Listen 
closely, for what you liave stated about chicken 
hearts provides a starting point from which you may 
be able to follow my exi>lanalion of man’s evolution 
from your time to mine. Of the thousands of years 
separating your day from that of the Bi-Chanics I 
have no authentic knowledge. My exact knowledge 
begins with the Bi-Chanics. They were the first 
among men to realize that man's bodily advance- 
ment lay on and through the machine. They per- 
ceived that man only became human when he fash- 
ifjiied tools: that the tools increased the length of 
his arms, the grip of his hands, the strength of his 
muscles. Tliey observed that with the aid of the 
machine, man could circle the earth, speak to the 
planets, gaze intimately at the stars. We will in- 
crease our span of life on earth, said the Bi-Chanics, 


by throwing the protection of the machine, the things 
that the machine produces, around and into our 
bodies. This they did, to the best of their ability, 
and increased their longevity to an average of about 
two hundred years. ITien came the Tri-Namics. 
More advanced than the Bi-Chanics, they reasoned 
that old age was caused, not by the passage of time, 
but by the action of environment on the matter of 
which men were composed. It is this reasoning 
which causes the men of your time to experiment 
with chicken hearts. The Tri-Namics sought to per- 
fect devices for safe-guarding the flesh against the 
wear and tear of its environment. They made 
envelopes — cylinders — in which they attempted to 
bring embryos (o birth and to rear children, but they 
met with only partial success." 

"You speak of the Bi-Chanics and of the Tri- 
Namics,” 1 said, ‘‘as if they were two distinct races 
of people. Yet you imply that the latter evolved 
from the former. If the Bi-Chanics civilization fell, 
did any period of time elapse between that fall and 
the rise of the Tri-Namics? .\n<l how did the latter 
inherit from their predecessors?" 

‘‘It is because of your language, which I find very 
crude and ina(le<[uate, that I liave not already made 
that clear," answered the .Ardathian. "The Tri- 
Nuinics were really a more progressive pari of the 
Bi-Chanics. When I said the civilization of the 
latter fell. I <li<l not mean what that implies in your 
language. \'ou must realize that fifteen thousand 
years in your future, the race of man was, scien- 
tifically speaking, making raj'kl strides. It was not 
always possilile for backward or conservative minds 
to adjust themselves to new discoveries. Minority 
groups, composed mostly of the young, forged ahead, 
made new deduction.s from old facts, proposed radi- 
cal changes, entertained new ideas, and finally 
culminated in what I have alluded to as the Tri- 
Namics. Inevitably, in the course of time, tlie Bi- 
Ciianics died off, and conservative methods with 
them. That is what I meant when I said their 
civilization fell. In the same fashion did we follow 
the Tri-Namics. When the latter succeeded in rais- 
ing children inside the cylinder, they destroyed them- 
selves. .Soon all children were liorn in this manner. 
In time the fate of the Tri-Namics became that of 
the Bi-Chanics, leaving behind them the Machine 
Men of Ardathia, who differed radically from them 
in bodily structure — .so many human nuclei! inside 
of machines — ^yet irone the less their direct <lescend- 
ants.” 

For the first time, I began to get an inkling of 
what the /Ardathian meant when it allu(le<I to itself as 
a Machine Man. The appalling story of man’s final 
evolution into a controlling center that directed a 
mechanical body, awoke something akin to fear in 
my heart. If it were true, what of the soul, spirit, 
God. . . . 

The metallic voice went on. 

"You must not imagine that the early Ardathians 
possessed a cylinder as invulnerable as the one which 
protects me. The first envelopes of this nature were 
made of a plialile substance, which the wear and 
tear of environment wore out within three centuries. 
The substance composing the envelope has gradually 
been improved, perfected, until now it is immune for 
fifteen hundred years to anything save a powerful 
explosion or some other major catastrophe.” 

"Fifteen hundred years! ’ I exclaimed. 
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“Barring accident, that is the length of time an 
Ardathian lives. But to us fifteen hundred years is 
no longer than a hundred would be to you. Remem- 
ber, please, that time is relative. Twelve hours of 
your time is a second of ours, and a year. . . . But 
suffice it to say that very few Ardathians live out 
their allotted span. Since we are constantly engaged 
in hazardous experiments and dangerous expeditions, 
accidents are many. Thousands of our brave ex- 
plorers have plunged into the past and never re- 
turned. They probably materialized inside solids 
and were annihilated. But I believe I have finally 
overcome this danger with my disintegrating ray.” 

“And how old are you ?” 

“As you count time, five hundred and seventy 
years. You must understand that there has been 
no change in my body since birth. If the cylinder 
were everlasting, or proof against accident, I should 
live forever. It is the wearing out, or breaking up 
of the envelope, which exposes us to the dangerous 
forces of nature and causes death. Some of our 
scientists are engaged in trying to perfect means for 
building up the cylinder as fast as the wear and 
tear of environment breaks it down ; others are seek- 
ing to rear embryos to birth with nothing but rays 
for covering — rays incapable of harming the organ- 
ism, yet immune to dissipation by environment and 
incapable of destruction by explosion. So far they 
have been unsuccessful ; but I have every confidence 
in their ultimate triumph. Then we shall be as im- 
mortal as the planet on which we live." 

I STARED at the cylinder, at the creature inside 
the cylinder, at the ceiling, the four walls of the 
room, and then back again at the cylinder. I pinched 
the soft flesh of my thigh with my fingers. I was 
awake all right ; there covild be no doubt about that. 

“Are there any questions you would like to ask?" 
came the metallic voice. 

“Yes,” I said at last, half fearfully. “What joy 
can there be in existence for you? You have no 
sex ; you cannot mate. It seems to me,” I hesitated, 
“it seems to me that no hell could be greater than 
centuries of living caged alive inside that thing you 
call an envelope. Now I have full command of my 
limbs and can go where I please. I can love . . ." 

I came to a breathless stop, awed by the lurid light 
which suddenly gleamed in the winkless eyes. 

“Poor pre-historic mammal," came the answer, 
“how could you, groping in the dawn of human 
e.xistence, comprehend what is 1)eyond your lowly 
environment ! Com]>ared to you, we are as gods. 
No longer are our loves and hates the reaction of 
viscera. Our thoughts, our thinking, our emotions 
are conditioned, mo]de<l to the extent we control the 
immediate environment. Tliere is no such thing as 
mind — of tlie . . . P»ut it is impossible to continue. 
Your vocabulary is too limited. Your mei.tality — 
it is not the word T like to use, hut as I have re- 
peatedly said, your language is woefully inadequate 
— has a restricted range of but a few thousand 
words. Therefore T cannot explain further. Only 
the same lack — in a <lifferent fashion, of course, and 
with objects instead of words — hinders the free 
movements of your limbs. You have command of 
them, you say. Poor primitive, do you realize how 
shackled you are with nothing but your hands and 
feet! You augment them, of course, with a few 
machines : but they are crude and cumbersome. It 


is you who are caged alive and not I. I have broken 
through the walls of your cage; have shaken off its 
shackles; have gone free. Behold the command I 
have of my limbs !” 

From an extended tube shot a streak of white — 
like a funnel — whose radius was great enough to en- 
circle my seated Ixidy. I was conscious of being 
scooped up and drawn forward with inconceivable 
speed. For one breathless moment I hung suspended 
against the cylinder itself, the winkless eves not an 
inch from my own. In that moment I had the sen- 
sation of being probed, handled. Several times I 
was revolved, as a man might twirl a stick. Then I 
was back in the easy-chair again, white, shaken. 

“It is true that I never leave the envelope in which 
I am encased,” continued the metallic voice. “But 
I have at my command rays which can bring me anv- 
thing I desire. In Ardathia are machines— machines 
it would be useless for me to describe to you — with 
which I can walk, fly, move mountains, delve in the 
earth, investigate the stars, and loose force.s of which 
you have no conception. Those machines are me- 
chanical parts of my body, extensions of my limlis. 

I take them off and put them on at will. With their 
help I can view one continent while busily employed 
in another. With their help I can make time ma- 
chines, harness rays, and plunge for thirty thousand 
years into the past. Let me again illustrate.” 

The tentacle-like hand of the Ardathian waved a 
tube. The five foot cylinder glowed with an intense 
light, spun like a top, and so spinning, dissolved into, 
space. F.ven as I gaped like one petrified — perhaii.s 
twenty seconds elapsed — the cylinder reappeared 
with the same rapidity. The metallic voice an- 
nounced : 

“I have just been five years into your future.” 

“My future!” I exclaimed. “How can that be 
when I have not lived it yet?” 

“But of course you have lived it.” 

I stared, bewildered. 

“Could I visit my past if you had not lived your 
future?” 

“I do not understand,” T said feebly. “It doesn't 
seem possible that while T am here, actually, in thi.s 
room, you should be able to travel ahead in time and 
find out what I shall be doing in a future I haven't 
reached yet.” 

“That is because you are unable to grasp intelli- 
gently what lime is. Think of it as a dimension — 
a fourth dimension — which stretches like a road 
ahead and behind you.” 

"But even then,” I protested, “I could only be at 
one place at a given time on that road, and not where 
I am and .somewhere else at the same second.” 

“You are never anywhere at any time,” replie<l the 
metallic voice, “save always in the past or the future. 
But I .see it is useless to try to acquaint yon with a 
simple truth, thirty thousand years ahead of your 
ability to tmderstand it. As I said, I traveled five 
years into your future. Men were wrecking this 
building.” 

“Tearing down this ])Iace? Nonsense, it was on!}- 
erected two years ago.” 

“Nevertheless, they were tearing it down. T sent 
forth my visual ray to locate you. You were . . 

“Yes. yes,” I queried eagerly. 

“In a great room with numerous other men. They 
were all doing a variety of odd things. There 
was . . 
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At that moment, a heavy knock was heard on the 
door of my room. 

««Tj^HAT'S the matter, Matthews?” called a loud 

VV voice. "What are you talking about all this 
time? Are you sick?" 

I uttered an exclamation of annoyance because I 
recognized the voice of John Peters, a newspaper 
man who occupied the apartment next to mine. My 
fir.st intention was to tell him I was busy, but the 
next moment 1 Itad a better idea. Here was some- 
one to whom I could show the cylinder, and the 
creature inside of it ! someone to bear witness to 
having seen it besides myself. I hurried to the door 
and threw it open. 

"Quick," I said, grasping him by the arm and haul- 
ing him into the room. “What do you think of that ?" 

“Think of what?" he demanded. 

“Why of that there." I began, pointing with a 
finger, and then stopping short, with my mouth wide 
open ; for on the spot where a few seconds before 
ihe cylinder had stood, there was nothing. The en- 
velope and the Ardathian had disappeared. 


Author’s Note; The material for this manu- 
script came into my hands in an odd fashion. 
About a year after the press had ceased printing 
garbled versions of Matthews’ experience, I made 
the acquaintance of Hodge. I asked him about 
Matthews : He said : 

“Did you know they’ve put him in au asylum 
^’ou didn’t? Well they have. He’s batty enough 
now. poor devil. He was always a little queer, 1 
thought I went to see him the other day, and it 
gave me quite a shock, you know, to see him in a 
ward with a lot of other men, all doing something 
<pteer. By the way, Peters told me the other day 
that the apartment house was to be tom down. The 
City is going to remove several houses along the 
Lake Shore to widen the boulevard. He says they 
won't wreck them for three or four years yet. Funny 
eh? Would you like to see what Matthew.s wrote 
about the affair himself?" 

I would ; and did. i\ud like Matthews, I submit 
the story to the reading public herewith, and leave it 
to them to draw their own conclusions. 


THE END 


A STORY OF THE STONE AGE 

By H. G. Wells 

{Contiinird from puyv 745) 


whole. The jackals and vultures had tried her and 
left her : — she was ever a wonderful old woman. 

The next day the three men came again and squat- 
ted nearer, and Wau-Hau had two rabbits to hold 
up. and the red-haired man a wood-pigeon, and 
Ugh-lomi stood before the women and mocked them. 

The next day they sat again nearer — without 
stones or .sticks and with the same offerings, and 
Cat's-skin had a trout. It was rare men caught fish 


in tho.se days, but Cat's-skin would stand silently in 
the water for hours and catch them with his hand. 
And the fourth day Ugh-lomi suffered these three to 
come to the squatting-place in peace, with the food 
they had with them. Ugh-lomi ate the trout. 
Thereafter for many moons Ugh-lomi was master 
and had his will in peace. And in the fullness of 
rime he was killed and eaten even as Uya had been 
slain. 
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Discussions 


rry month, topics ol interest to readers. The edi 
es appearing m thia magarine. In r-— • 
oi 2Sc to cover time and postage 


special personal a 


correspondence on all subjec 


I.eC me express my appreciation uf the June 
niber oi AiiAzis<i bTORirs. 1 have too much to 
to enclose it in tbe voting enupoo. In regard 
the prize stories, I wish to say that I believe 
e judges’ choice to he perfectly in line with 
' ■ All three were very good 


I have one criticism for Mr. Wates* story, 
t-'rankly, T consider such a thing as a substance 
iiliatiue to gravity impossible. When one considers 
the matter closely, it becomes utterly preposterous. 
Obviously a material sub.slance could not be on.iqiie 
to gravity. The very fact that it is a material sub- 
stance makes it susceptible and not impervious to 
gravity. That is ibe very essence of gravity. A1! 
matter is attracted to all other matter, and where 

of a screen of some sort of ray or ethereal wave 
tlirouph which the artion 


.'tion, but a material substance, 
more, above a screen opaqae I 


.\nd, 


THE JUNE ISSUE OF AMAZING STORIES 
never assume an attitude of suspension Once 

S cavitation, b removed, he would go flying off into 
pace, never to return, thrust there by centrifugal 
force. However, this does not detract from the 
interest of the story, 

And there is another matter of gravity in “Thr 
Electronic Wall.” I hardly believe that a ship, 
even the sire of the “Woodrow Wil.son" would 
have sufficient gravitational attraction to enable a 
man to walk comfortably almul it. On the othei 
hand, assuming Paulo to he a solid body, the at- 
traction of this body would far overcome the gr.a\- 
ity of the ship, unless the electronic wall is opaque 
to gravitation. In this case, however, the passeii 
gers would And themselves in the unpleasant situa- 
tion of being unable to stay on the ship comfort- 
ably, weighing, naturally, only a few grains, or less. 

1 was unable to find any scientific error in the 
third story, perhaps because it contains less science 
than the others. 

“The I-ost Comet” was very good. "Solandvr’s 
Radio Tomb,” however, ha.s only a very faint hint 
of scientific taint, and I believe that it has no 
place in your magazine. Ti> cap the climas, I do 
not Iwlievc that the author intended to ivul the 


siighic 


of - 


than 


nakc it comprehensive. Ellis Parker 
niuicr is a nne humorist and writer, but be faai 
no comicetion with Am.szino Stories. 

"The Pour-Dimension.al Roller- Pre.s.s,” was n 
very interesting manuscript, although I fail to set 
what the .age of the inventor had to do with tin 
story. And, although I understand practical^ 
nothing of the fourth-dimension, I have alway- 
considered it to he time. and. even if it were ttm. 
it is clearly a non-matcriai dimension. This bcinc 
the case, will you kindly explain to me how thi; 
fourth-dimensional substance which Sidelhurg pn.- 
•luecrt inside his quaint arrangement of sphere- 
could po.ssihly h.sve a material cxistenet'? If iht 
cri-ation of such a substance were possible, by j 
mere rnechanicai arrangement of spheres, how eoul’ 

existence where nothinp before existed? And. 


would 1 


orth t 


I he I 


I Ihe 


“The Moon Pool” is without quest! 
ory you Imv,- yet published. It i- wi 
(roti/i'tiired on page 8(16) 
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BURIED 
TREASURE 

can still be found in 

CHEMISTRY 


Good Chemists Command High Salaries 



and you can make yourself independent for 
life by unearthng one of chemistry’s yet 
undiscovered secrets. 

Do you remember how the tales of pirate gold used to fire 


What Some of Our Students 
Say of This Course: 
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Blngle drawing which on!; 
took B da; to do." 

Hawld A. Alien. R, I., writes: "I 
have made ttO.OO in a single da;." 
Henry G. HcIIvainee. Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania. writes that our training en* 
abled him to obtain a desirable posi- 
tion as Artist with one of America’s 
moat prominent advertising agencies. 
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Readers’ Vote of Preference 

STORIES I LIKE 

( 1 ) 

Remarks 

( 2 ) 

Remarks 

( 3 ) 

Remarks 

STORIES I DO NOT LIKE 

(0 

Why? 

( 2 ) 

Why? 

Do you want the questionnaire to continue? 

Do you like the illustrations as we have them now? 

Do you favor more illustrations than we have now? 

Would you rather have no illustrations at all? 

Name 

Address 

City State 



H. G. WELLS UNDER FIRE. BUT ALSO A 
LOT OF CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 

Efiitor, Amazini; Storiz^; 

After rezdius this letter, the reader 

of it may l>e inclined tu a>k me. why i read 
Amazing Stosiss. My answer wuulJ I'c. ’'Because 
1 like it.” 1 have read every hic<r> in every 
issue Ilf Amazing .’'T<irii:s, since the lirsi issue, 
and have iiu iiiteiituin irt missing any in the 
future, uml I am nut a niaKuzim- reailei. Amazing 
Sroxics is the onir iiiaaazine I evei did nail, 
and ritiht nOw’, is tue uiuy one I have any inun- 
inm in i'cuiIiuk at all reiitilai'ly. I am tvl'iui; y>iu 
this firat, hccatise 1 am ttniiix tu xivv yuu a fviv 
uf my ideas, in the iv.iy of constructive criticism, 
come Ilf which in-rha|is will nut hv very favorahtc. 
I wrote yuu uuce liefore and xave you some of 
the same ideas, ami now I am uouik to do it 
again. 1 might roin.irk alsn that if I nid nut like 
Amazing tatnxizs 1 would nut liother ahnut writing 
you and giving you any of niy time. 1 never did 
It for any other maguziiiv, and never will, until 
snitiethiug else, av good, in genvval as your niaga' 

Your aiotlo is "K.viravagant I'ictinn Today, Culd 
Fact Tomorrow.” An excellent and iinduuhtedly 
true ntoico, hnt snmetiines, 1 timl, your magazine 
does not stay with it. Every irnr scieiiiist ailmit.c 
that, anything which is inti insically possible, no 
matter how wild and extravagaiU it may seem, nnty 
lie cold fact some day. Inn the scientist, at the 
same time, also admits that nnthing can ever hr 
fact, which, of il.selF, is inipiissibre. A square 
circle can never he made. I'hc defiiiition of a 
Scieiitifietion Story could be thus staled; a story 
which depicts tlic inti insically possilile, hut not 
actually exisliiit. as actually existent. It i« nlivi 
nus that a story which depicts the iiitrinsicnlly im- 
possible, as iictually existent, is an eHroniery to 
the intelligence, for the reason that the human 
intelligence is -so consliucled that it refuses to 
function in the presence of known falsehoiai. Snim 
things me evidently intrinsically inuiossihle, as thr 
square ciicle, hut others are not so evident, hut at 
the same time, just as impossible, for instanee the 
situation in the story about the lost cuiilineiil of 
Atlantis, which I will take ui> prrscntly. Vuii 
should carefully guard agaiii't allnvving such stuiics 
to get into your magazine, because they refute 
your motto, and I have noted quite a ntiinber of 

Now for a few of my objections. As I say 
above, you sumctmicH print tioor science, in that 
you allow aulluirs tu depict intrinsically impossible 
situations. Ill the slury about the lust continenl. 
the passetigere uii the tliip view the inhabitants of 
the past to do 
louk lui at the 
ship. AN' INTRIX.SIC IMPOS.SIBI MTV. The 
[la.sseiigc-rs were v iewing that which bad taken place, 
itmch as an audience in a picture show views what 
ihe actors diil when the picture was being taken. 
A^n action which has been cumpleleil can no more 
be changed Ilian can a rirclo be squared. When 
the inhabitants lived, the ship was nut there, and 
so they did not louk up at it. Tlicrefore the 
author has made his characters do something uliicli 
had already been completed, over again and in 
another way. That story had nu business in your 
niapzine. It was entertaining, it is true, but that 
makes no dillcrcnce. it has no place in a seien- 
lihctinii magazine, as it i.s merely lictiun. not 

My really most serious objection to your stories, 
in general, is the lack of imaginative nerve of 
so many of the authors. There is entirely too 
much ruthless slaughtering of iitmicenl_ heroes and 
heroines, and cniirrly too much bfow'ing up and 
losing of valuable new iiivenlioii.s. The authors 
get to the end uf tUeii imaginations, and take the 
easiest way uiif. Thev do nut seem to realize that 
most readers of this ,,l,tss ,jf story arc iiiiagina' 
tively inclined thcmsi Ives. „r they would reacl 
something else, .mil being -o, the leadei can get 
lust as much, if not more enjoyment out of coii' 
inuiniu the story in his own imapinatiim, as hr 
did out of Ihe story itself, and this useless 
sl.aughter, and unnecessary explosions eliminatr this 
pleasure to the reader. A rate instamr of where 
the author has allowed this privilege to his readers 
is in the M.ister Mind of Mars, in your A«ni’ai.. 
Neither Valla Dia luir Paxton wrii- tinccrrmoiii- 
"lisly removed at the end of the .'lory. ,is so many 
great heroes and hcroine.s are. bill are allowed 
to remain liaiquly wcildcd on Mars. The reach i 
is permitted by the author li> ch.inge his own ii.ins 
to Paxton, and hme a graod lime, carrying <m, 
in hia own imaginaliim. his own elevation, throimli 
deeds of prowe.ss, to the I.nrdship of Mars, am! tlic 
hcauliful re.siilts of Valla Dia's rise with him. 
to hr the Queen of Mar.s, or .any other flighi id 
the imagination In which the turn of mind of the 
narticular reader may direct him. The Master 
Mitid of Mara is well on in its sequel in my 
imagination, and f am haiditg as much pleasure 
mif of my own sequel as I did out of the simy 
itself. ‘'A riilumbus of Space.” offered the same, 
if not even hotter possibilities for ihe reader's 
imaeinatioo; bui the author vvcjuld have none of 
a. finding it necessary, in the leitierity of his own 
imagination, to ilisT>ose of his wonderful hern ami 
heroine, by letting them get caught in nnlliing hut 
I common fire, when they had already escaped 
many more dangerons situations, thereby deiiyliij 
'hc' reader the en|oyment of imagining his owr 
seoiie!. That author simply !o«l his nerve, Tlie 
•ame way, why always Mow ii|i wonderful new 
mventions after harelv allowing the inventor to 
•how what he has? Whv not let the reader con- 
iitiue_ with it. if the author does not want to go 
‘Q with it? I.ots of readrr.s could have a wonderful 
(.Continued on page S09) 
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AVIATION! 
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< il. tlai iii^ lii--iiiaii y .\i i’ Mill f 

ii life of constant thrills, cuiislaiii 
c.NciU’inent and fascinating events ' 
Do ymi crave adventure, |)t)pularii_\ , 
atlniiratiuii. and the applaiise <if 
great crnwtls? Tlien why not gel 
iiUit the .A viation Industry - - tlic 
greatest iidventurc since lime hegan 

-the greatest thrill ever opfen-il tti 
man? Think what Nviiiiiun titTers 
yi)U. Thrills such as viui mver ha<i 
liefore! The iirai’-t- and |il:iiuIil-« <if 
the multiuulc. \iid a iliam-e in get 
in tin the ground llinu’ 
where rewariK will he 
tniliiiiiled 1 

Ffirtunes Being 
Invested 

.Vvialinii i-i griiwing so 
swiftly that one can 
hardly keep track of 
all the fisKinishing new 
deveiujinivnts, Air-mail 
niule.s have ju'sl keen 
e-Nteniled tn fiirm a v;isl 
aerial netwurk nver the entire I’. S. 
,\ir-liiies and aiqilaiie faeturies are 
springing up all nver the cuiinlry. 
Men like Henry Fnrd are investing 
inilHims in the future of commercial 
Veronaulics in America! 'I'he possi 
liilitifs are so treinendnus that they 
stagger iinaginatifin. 

I'.verything is set fur the greatesi 
hiwim in hisiorv. 'I'he furtimes that 
came out -cif the autumuhile industry 
and imt of nuiti'in pictures will he 
nothing compared In the fortunes 
that will come out of Avialimi! 
'Phere is just one thing holding it up: 
— lack of trained men ! Even in the 
beginning thousands will he nectied 
— and generously paid. The oppor- 
tunities opv?n to them cannot he 
over-c.stimated. Those who qualify 
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i|uickl\ will liixl themselves on the 
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nence ! 

h'asy to Become An Aviation 
Expert 

(u-l iiiiii this thrilling profession 
at once while the lielil is new and 
imcnnvcletl, Xmv — by a unique new 
plan — you can quickly secure the 
basic training for mie of these won- 
derlul high-salarifil jobs, at home, 
in .Sparc lime. h^.Niierts will teach 
ymi die sccreis— give you all the in- 
side fact.s that are e.s- 
.'cntial to your success. 
\n<I, the study of .\via- 
iMii is alino.xt a.'t lascinatiiig 
as ilic actual wiuk itself. 
hvtTV lesstiii is chock-full of 
iiuerest — and so absorhinif 
Ihril you actually forget you 
arr ••niciyiiig. iiul bc«t of all 
ail- llic uliiiiiati' rewards vou 
are lUtiug yourself to gai'nl 

Send for FREE Book 

isctul the cnujiiiii for our 

Dew, tree liouk. just out 

i/if Airplaiw Industry. 
It is vitally iiiUTcstiiij;, rcails like a rnniauce 
and (ells ynii tliiiiiis ahmil tlii.s aalonishiug 
profession you never even ilrcamcdof. This 
Ixink is sii faxciiialiiig it 
Cl mid eaxih sell fnr a dnl- 
lav \\ I nf'fer a limited 
iitimlu’- \\ 

lilt- timi-'. Ii'duy. 

American School 
of Aviation 

Deal, asae, sao l Michigan Avx., ChlMgo, 11 

r AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION, 

I Dept. 9188, 1(301 Michigan Ava,, Chicago, III. 
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The first 

AMAZING STORIES 
“ANNUAL” 

featuring “THE MASTER MIND OF MARS" 

EDGAR RICe""bURROUGHS 

the first printing of this new marvelous story 

ED(;AR rice BCRROlKiKS 
has written many interesting 
stories, but \vp believe, for down- 
right originality and exciting inter- 
est. "The Master Mind of Mars" 
is hard to equal. There is hardly 
a page that does not hold your 
interest. Once the story gets 
under waj’. hair-raising epis^es 
seem to tumble right over each 
other — they come so quickly. 
Besides this, the science is excel- 
lent and no matter how strangely 
the talc reads, it always, .somehow 
or other, seems to have an element 
of truth in it. 

There has never been presented a 
more elaborate and thrill-provok- 
ing collection of scientific fiction. 
I ncliided among the famousauthora 
are Ed.gar Rice Burroughs, author 
of the famous Martian stories and 
creator of the Tarran series: A. 
Merritt, author of the "Moon 
Pool," "The People of the Pit," 
etc. ['Murray Leinster, well-known 
author who needs no introduction 
to Amazing Stories readers for the 
creation of hia hero Burl of "The 
Red Dust." and "The Mad 
Planet;" H. G. Wells, a writer of 
international fame, who possesses 
the virtues of versatility in writing 
on scientifiction. 

All stories are complete — 116 
pages of them, with full page 
illustrations. Size of Book 9 by 
12 inches. 

50c THE COPY EVERYWHERE 

If your dealer cannot supply you write direct 

EXPERIMENTER PUB. CO.. Inc., 

230 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Gentlemen: I enclose 50c for one copy of “Amazing Stories Annuai". 

Name 

Address 

City, Slate •. 




.Magic Book 10c. 

Edition— too Pages 

ekpUlni'd, Re. 
Catalog — llln- 

NifveUies in* 
Hi !0r todas. 
DOUGLAS 



. . Money back If y 

It satisfied. 

NEW METHOD MFC. CO. 

- ‘ BRADFORD. PA. 


A VERY BREEZY CRITICISM 
Ldnor, AK.aziNG Stoaies: 

No doubt we coaid think of a great nary ev 
Ircmcly flattering and complimentary remarks to 
m.ike about your magazine, but inasmuch as every, 
one else has made them re|ica(cdly, we shaJl in- 
stead devote our letter to a few criiici-nia ami 
suggestion a. 

To begin with, why in - (lades — do >ou 
insist on printing those detestable, boring, oul- 
of.plate, and otherwise oinioxioiis detective .stories, 
called Amazing merely because they include a .short 
paragraph or so explaining the marvelous ami cnim 
plicated mcellanisni of the spyrogyrohelit's.permaty- 
graph or something of .similar mitiire, stones which 
by no cpnceivalile line of reason can he called 
up to the standard of must of the others’ 

Kick No. J; And when we say "others" we ein- 
phatically exclude painfully humorous alnxitics a- 
".Solanders Radio Ttonb." "Doctor KosdieL," 
"Hick's Inventions with a Kick" (a big kieki, and 
others of their ilk. 

No. J: Our aestheln* tendencies are extremely 
exc!ted--or rather, pained by certain of your illu- 
nations: all except tho.sr liy Mr. Paul, isbose pic. 
tures are for the mo.-l parr excellent. 

If you have read this far without teariuq this 
epistle into myriad shreds, we would like to sug 

First, another cover contest. 

.'second, if possible, more new stories. 

Third, semi.monthly "as-is” publication. 

Fourth, less detective stories. 

Fifth, less detective stories. 

Sixth, less detective stories, etc. 

- Hut on the whole, we aiipreciate the Hiffleultirs 
umler which ynti are lalioring. and in spile of its 
few ami unfavorable defects, we will contnuie oui 
yearly and monthly slipemls, resiieetively. We eon. 
•iiK'r it rather impmliahlc that you have lead this 
far, and practically inconcris able that you will prim 
a contribution so a|iparcnily depreeatory. tWe 
really didn't mean to sound -o heartless.) 

Paul I,. Sl.Ttii-lilielil, 
Robert D. .'sn i.slier. 

• Ann Arbor, Mich. 

IThis is the kind of letter which we are sure wdl 
meet with the approval of our Flagstaff eorrr 
Kpondenl, or rather its publication will receive hi- 
ccinimeiidatioii- All we can say in answer to the 

very wide approval; that the stories where seience 
is made to contribute to the gaiety of nations de- 
light many, and we are sure that Mr. Paul will 
be greatly delighted to read the third kick. W. 
'hall take care that he sees it. We find that yom 
presumably scolding letter simply radiates gwi 
humor— EDITOR.! 


A FUND TO ACCUMULATE FOR 500 YEARS 
lidilor , Amazi.su Stoeiks: 

Whether he did read your magazine ot not, 
the gentleman who is the cause of the enclo.seti 
clipping is surely a "fiiid'' for your side of the 
case. To hair the same thing leciir in rve-ryday 
life that had been foretold by your author in the 
story alimit "Jones' Dollar" is a "strike" for youi 
score. I am sure the geiiticoiaii w-.is iiispirrc 
liy your author, if not, heap on the more olive 
leaves on his nolile brow. 

Who said the amazing things in Amazini; 
.Stories cannot lieconic realities? 

1 am a reader of your magazine since the first 
iiumlirr and ,as f have a right to note ihutnhs uv 
or clown ahoul loy rhoiee all 1 will say i- that 
always you will find "two hits" in my poeket 
when 1 see a fresh copy on the ncwsslamj. 

.And as to praising or knocking your work, I 
know all the people cannot he satisfied. If earl: 
man had his way we all would he .Sultans in a 
wcmhl wide harem. 

But joking aside — 

I like your magazinr and will always purchase it 
As to pictures, science, proof, merit, serials anc 
other things argued over by people over yejur ar 
tides, all I say is tlnil it i« your hnsiiiexs, Tbj' 
Is what you are being paid for. so yon know 'cau-f 
I don't. 

BIT HE IfO.VT nVH 70 SHARE IS 
THE. KESl'I.T 

Sliihioan Man I’ulr $I iji Fund to he Dir-it/<>l 
I'o ’4’7 

Holland, Mich.. Aug. 22. — IViliiani Stellemn, 
a fruit dealer, made a novel invrslineiil tn u 
local baut. by tcltich his male descendants rcid 
benefit 5tl0 years lienee. 

He dcFositctS $1.00 aceomtianicd with in- 
striuTions that the at'enniiilatire eompound in- 
lercsl cannot he dislribuled until the vrur 24jr. 
Then (Ao.cr of his descendants who are liviuu 
in -tfrekipciti will reeeivc 75 pee rc-of and J5 
fee cent will go to those living in other .rtatei 

Before any dr.tfriSnrioti is made $50,000 i' 
to go tn hospital work.. The amount wilt run 
into jcferi figures when the time arti:-e.r. 

John Hull. 

Ilollaml, .Midi. 

(We wish to thank this eorre.spmi'leni for I'-r 
clipping. If he will get a table of logarithms an; 
calculate the amount that the one dollar bill 
produce in five hundred years at eompouiol o 
tciest, he will he amazed at the result. We hoiic 
that he will always have the "two bits" in F 
pocket, Suppose he takes it out of tlm orir 
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O more tiresome practice. 
No more nerve-racking 
drill. No more puzzling signs 
am' symbols. Sow you can 
•d lIl^- write sliorthaiul in the plain 
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Who Could Vanish." 1 have certainly had 
time in the world of my imaginaliuii, vamsliing, 
but darn the objector in that story. He bad no 
sense of humor. I have ridden into town many 
a time in my car, the car being apparently with- 
out a driver; 1 have paid for niy gas with money 
appearing out of thin air; I have been a marvelous 
i have used it in games such as fuoi- 
ring an invisible pass into the waiting 
.inns 01 an end down between my own goal posts. 

alone, and his friend needed a good swift kick. 
He was ju.st an old groucli. For the Lurd’.s sake, 
let the heroes and heroines live in the end and be 
happy. They have a hard enough life so that 
liny descrit happiness in the end, and let the in- 
\i-nlioiis go on in the world of the iniagiiiatiuii. 
It cannot hurt anyone, other than the possible 
overworking of the imagination of the author, and 
it may give great pleasure to those able tu build 

Another of niy ohjections Is that so many of 
the stories are strung out, apiKiieutly with the 
only puriKJse of making them ' 

7 *7 - H'ltif/tlf IB B .mCBl An/, 


•f the IVorlds, . 
installment was 
month's issue. 


. _ good one in iKiint. The first 
good, but the second, in this 
was awfully dry. The exf/er- 


could i 


1 hav. 
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laragraph, including the exodui 
III me [leopie. i lie reader of this story did not 
give two whoops about "iny brother,'’ or the exo- 
dus of the peojile other than ju.st the fact that 
they lit out. What the reader wanted to know 
was what were the Martians like, and what were 
they doing. Had this story been but the first in- 
stallment, plus about three pages, it would have 
lieen fairly good, but as it i.s, it got to be an awful 
bore. While I am on this story, just a few nf 
my impressions while I was reading itr Mr 
Wells certainly commands a punk army. Hi- 
cannoneers could not hit the broad side of a burn. 
His guns were efficient enough to be effective, fi.i 
one did accidentally hit a Martian and knock him 
out, but at very close range. The Martians {ought 
in 100 foot towers, and .Mr. Wells' gunners got a 
af shots at llieiit, mostly from a 
lOliO yards. _ Gosh, give an Ameri- 
can gun crew one good six inch gun, and the 
chances that Mr. Wells' army had and they could 
clean out the Martians in short order. Men in 
this story are certainly depicted as a lot of ignor- 
amuses, and ought to be wiped out. What were 
the men doing with the nine sphere.s, after the 
first vne lit and men found out what was in them? 
Why did they not blow them up? Mr. WelU docs 
not relate that the first ones protected the ticcund 
and later arrivals. How greatly would it have 
improved this story, if, in the end men had figured 
out the Martians' susceptibility tu disease and fed 
them the germs, instead of just letting them acquire 
them naturally. The men would have won a 
great battle against great odds, while as it was. 
they just got off luclc]^ without using any inven- 
tiveness or human inteuigence. I would certainly 
hate to think that the United States army would 
light out and he incapable of fighting iiu mure 
formidable foe than as Mr. WelU depicts the Mar- 
tians. Mr. Wells certainly drew on his iirweina- 
tion when he conscripted nis i 
lively, but just the opposite. - . 

half as good as armies which actually exist right 
now. Let Mr. Wells’ Martians apiiear in this 
country today, and how long would they last? 
Gosh, let's let men, in our imagination at least, 
have as much intelligence and ingenuity, as they 
have in actuality. What's the use of imagining 
if we are going to to the other way. 

A suggestion whicn I would like to make is this. 
Why not publish the name and addrc.ss of contrihu- 
tors to your discussions, so that other readers 
could write them, damning them or commending 
them, as they wish? 1 had a letter published in 
Rapio News once, and got a flood of letters on 
account of it, one from as far as Finland, and I 
may assure you that ! consider myself well paid 
for the trouble of writing that letter, as it has 
led to friendships which could not have been 
brought about in any other way. 

Another suggestion. Occasionally publish a 
letter which candidly and openly gives your ■mag- 
aiine the niyal razi; publish the name and address 
of the writer; let the editor refrain from com- 
ment to the effect that the writer is wrong and 
let the readers hop on him. You may be assured 
that we will do it. and with a vengeance. T.et’s 
start a real discussion and let the editor keep out 
of it. Lots of us readers are somewhat of scien- 
tists ourselves, and we do not need the editor to 
put us right. Tf 'here is not space in the maga- 
zine to puoiish it, publish names and addresses 
and let us have our arguments in private. We 
will enjoy it, and learn a lot through it. 

I tike your magazine, and wish to add my name 
tc hose who want it twice a month. Tl takes me 
about a week to finish it and then there is noth- 
ing to do but go to bed earW for the other three. 
Tf you put it out weekly, I will read it weekly. 
Let those who object to its coming twice a month 
on the_ ground that too much of a good thing 
.spoils it, read it only once a month. Thev arc 
welcome, There are things I do not like about 
it; stories which I do not like, hut you cannot 
be expected to please everyone: in my opinion, 
you sometimes allow ijoor science to creep in: you 
print dry, uninteresting stories sometimes, your 
authors often are not courageous itnaginers, and 
roh us of the pteasure.s of our own sequels; they 
WII the_ heroes, destroy forever wonderful inven- 
tions. with many other faults, hut the fact remains 
that I read your magazine, religiously, and intend 
to continue doing so, and want it ntener, which 
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Beck answered my advertisement and got 
my free book on Draftsmanship. That's 
what I want you to do now. Beck was then 
a helper making S12.0l> a week, but be took 
my simple, easily understood and quickly 
learned course in drafting at home without 
giving up his job. You can do the same 
thing. Will you? ' 1 often look back to the 
time I answered your advertisement, "writes 
Beck, "and wondered how I could take up 
your course as 1 was not able to save enough 
out of 112.00 a week to make the first pay- 
ment. But I finally did it and it was the 
best money I ever spent in my life. Thanks 
to your training I am not afraid to tackle 
any work along drafting lines and can read* 
ily master all the architect’s plans." 

Mail this Free Coupon 
or Write Today for 
FREE Book! 


obligated at all by writing for "Succesrful 
Draftsmanship." Get it and read it. Then 
make up your mind how successful you can 
be. This man is making real money and 
you know the old adage "What man has 
done man can do." So mail the Free Coupon 
below — orwritea letter 
or a post card. Do 
ijthat now. No man 
1/ who is dissatisfied 
I with what he is mak- 
ing now should fail to 
„-t and read "Success- 
ful Draftsman^ip." 
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Heu b th« \erf course you need if you want to 
get a good paying position as a Show Card Leitenr 
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dence Schoolv member of the American Federation 
of Arts, and The National Society of Craftsmen. 

Mr. Roller has had twenty years’ teaching esperf- 
cnce, and his success in helping other men and womea 
b an indication of wbaC he can do for you. 

H. L. Wood, a clerk, made more than $700 “on 
the aide” before he had completed his course and 
also woo $12S in prizes. Harry William Lord writes 
that be has more than doubled his salary as a result 
of studying this I. C. S. course In spare time. 
Williiro Whitman, a former wagon builder, now baa 
a sign painting business of bis own and is earning 
nesny fhrte times as much as he di'i before enrolling 
with the International Correspondence Schools. 

*niere Is no doubt that Show Card Lettering and 
Sign Lettering offer a real ooporvuniiy to ambitioua 
men and women. Just mark and mall the coupon 
and we’ll gladly tend you a booklet telling all about 
the I. C. a. course in Show Canl Lettering, or any 
other lubject in which you are interested. 
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ipeaks for itself. I often feel that I could write 
a really good story for the magazine, liut then I 
read the disrusaions and realize that if I were to 
iiy it, ii w.mid have ihe fate cf other*; aume 
Would like it. nnri Bonie would nol. I have no 
doulii that many, many of yinir reader' think the 
same of ihrm'rlii'. They would wnlr the wa) 
their turn ol mind direita, and 1 mine, while it 
is your task to please everyoi’e, ami this. 


liialdy. 
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mvdaii 


IThU we ifK.trd 
criticif-in. which we 


ic that srema impoa.sil 

low, that the imimssihlr 
possible. 


I'l.iuslalf. Arizona, 
s a moat intere..ling Icitt i 
ily wives tiuiy eonstnntiv ' 
ire always deliKlil.ii to ii 
. very jiicturestine languakr* 
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widely accepted, and if hy followitig it out, 
tiic l.oteiiz-l'iizvcrald contraction is taken as p(«- 
-ililc, a lot of the inns! eiilioua conclusions will 
fiiilow. We rirmlv believe ilint if, hefore the Eiii- 
slein theory wa' [iromnleaied. a story had been 
written imluding all its {iMtiiirs, hringinu them 
down to the conerelr, niakini; full u«e of the 
fourth dimension as a readiiip lo|iii. It would have 
been iirotiouiired hy most rc.ndeis uuite prepos- 
terous. We enjoy writing romnicnts on our for 
lesipondetil'' letters, hut this one is 'o gtv.il .ml 
sugpe'tise that it sp'.lks for itself. Iloweve- w' 
imisl refer to one of its 'UCKestifnis. e ,»ii 
askcii b. imblisli, oerasionalty, a letter "wiiiil. 
candidly anil openly gives ynur»magazine the r ivsl 
r.ir/ " This we h.ive ib-ne in the past and shall 
e-intiiine to do In the future. These unfavnrahie 
letters, or '’Brickhats ' .is they are sometimeK called, 
will, we are sure, re.ich us in ahutid.inee and we 
will iniMish them, in this issue, will he seen the 
lotallv opposite views entertaineci bv our reader* 
on bieiitieal stories such as ‘‘The Colour Out of 
Space,” and strangely enough ahoiit 
of H I*,. Wells, one of the mo” • 
of the present day. KDITOR. 


I esteemed authors 


H. G. WELLS AND HIS STORIES 

lldilor, Ail'ZiM. -SioHiys: 

No need to say. I suppose, that I AM an inter- 
ested rva<ltT 01 your excellenl publication, Auaz- 
iMi Stosisb, and have been since the lirst copy 
appiared on the stands, 

A nunihcr of times I've lieen on the verge of 
taking advantaRe of your publiahed invitation to 
make myself litard in regard to my opinions of 
stories you’ve printed. However. I've always 
come to the decision to keep still and let others 
do the talking. 

I’ve enjoyed most of the yarns Amazinu Stobuis 
has given the public so fur. I'll frankly say the 
majority ol them have been well told by the dif- 
ferent authors, and with the exception of a single 
one ("The Maliprnani Kntity"), they've all been 
new to me. I'm not oi a scientific turn oi mind, 
tr even of mechanical inclination, but 1 believe 
that. like the majority of us, I too, have my share 
of iiiiaginalicin. I appreciate a good story well 
told, and that's TH.'NTtl 

1 haven't so far attached myself to any one 
author who writes for Amazisi. StobieS -that is, 
made u favorite of him. Most of them seem to be 
good. Ifowevcr. I AM beginning to tire <if one 
nf ilii-m That particulai (INK i-. II. G. WKI.I.S. 
I've seen only one story by thi-. author which 
has been able to hold my interest: "The Time 
Slaehine." The rest nf the slulT Ire has given us 
has been, I believe, hut mediocre rending. There 
is nn biiap. no life to his stniies. Take, for in 
stance, that Inst story ol his you've given us: 
"The War of the Woild'." Honestly. Ilii' i- the 
rankest, ponnst. would-be yarn I've ever laid eyes 
What's it oil about anvway? Whiil's be Irv 
,. to tell, nnil WHY? He uses a ML'LTI- 

Tl'UK of meaningless words and iihrase.s, brew- 
ing out '•! them the sleepic't sort of "QtlATCH." 
and gels nowhere. How does a writer rated a* 

' eh as you rate, Mr. Wells, get that way anyhow? 

I don't mean to do Mr. Wells anv sort ol injus- 

:e with u crilicism liki tbi«. Bl'l' I .surely Dd 
agree with Mr. Kred W. Kisher. Jr., of Knoxville. 
Tenn.. m saying that this parlieular story, ‘'The 
War of The Wlda.” is HnTTFVI Ami 1 
agree with him as to the iea«on WHY it’s rotten. 
To wit; ", . . he is alwuy' having one of his 
characters lonir uul of lii.s story to scratch his 
.Inn or lug his whiskers, nr expectorate, nr soiiic- 
iliing,'' and ". . - ail nf bis tales are generally 
.b-C' iiiieclrd.'' I'll say iln-y arc. Mr. Editor, and 
ilsii Mr. Kislu-r lie givi.- on. the imptessiun of 
an .imalcur trying 1.. r.ii-. a tempc«l in a tea- 
pot; in other words ''.Much .\do About Nothing. ” 

I r<ad ills "Stoty" tiiroimli .ifter seeing Mr. 
h'i'lier's criticism under "niscU'sion*'' of llic 
\uuust issue, and ytiui defense of Mr Wells, and 
I seconii Mr, Kislier'.s Te.|urst not to reprint H. 
(r. Wells' sinrics. unless he eomes across with 
something wortli wliile. In my opinion. "The War 
of the \Vfirlds" r.in easily be boiled down to two 
or three, .it the most four pages, for .ill the 
srieiice nr fiction it conlains. because ilir rest of 
it is just plain waste of space, and very in.irki-dly 
negatives any of that "realistic tou.di" wlticli it 
might otherwise contain. 

I want to say in conclusion that Tules Verne's 
"Off On a Comet" was, very good. Hcie's a 
writer who. no matter how be draws out bis story, 
ftill is able to hold one's interest -ind attention; 
and I'm not saying this because I'm unduly pre- 
judiced against Mr. Wells and favor Verne in par- 
ticular. “StBtion X” was good: "The Second 
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Defuge," "The Loil World.” 

SDace.’' “The Afoon Pool “T 




Columbus of 

'The Moon Pool.” “The Maater Mind of 
othejs I can’t recall. 


Give 


les like 
betiun 


these; they are not only interesting a 

but the science they contain is easily digi 

I'd like to see Amazing Stokies twice a month, 
but certainly not if you can't give us anything 
better than "The War of the Worlds." Illustra- 
tions by Paul arc very good, but don't crowd out 
any interesting reading matter for the sake of a 
few sketches. Wishing Amazing Stobibs b long 
and prosperous life. S. Francis Kobtischke, 
Chicago. III. 

[The work of the distinguished author, H. G. 
Weils, fails to impress some of our readera The 
feature of Mr. Wells' work is, that it has 


that we feel that I... 

One can criticize "Paradise Loat." There 11 a 
fault in prosody in the first line, but John Milton 
ihows, in hia epic, the veritable glori— 


R-U 


1 Mr. 


ABOUT SOME OP OUR AUTHORS 
Bdslor, Amazing Stoxies: • 

Having been one of your constant readers from 
the first issue, ITI take the liberty to write you 
a few of my ideas regarding your good magazine. 

I am a lover of good Ktentifiction. I esiwcially 
like interplanetary sturiea of ail the different 
worlds and distant universes. I would be glad for 
you to give us more of these kind of stories. And 
while on this subject, let me ask you, wbv don’t you 

f ublish some of the stories written by Homer Eon 
lint? I have read several of his planetary stories, 
and a]l_ of them I enjoyed leading. I remember 
in particular one of his stories that I liked very 
much, “The Planeteer." This story was published 
several years ago in another magazine. (In 
“Argosy" or "All-Story Msgaaine" about 1917 or 
191P.) I would enjoy reading this story again, 
and also Some of his other stories. Can you print 
this story and any of his others? 

Of the stories you have printed, some of my 
favorite authors are A. Merritt. Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs. Garrett P. Servias, and a few by H- G- 
Wells. The trouble with Wells in some of his 
atoriea is he uses too many words in describing 
a situation, and it becomes tiresome. However, 
some of his stories are very good, and his science 
is usually good. I consider "Station X” one of 
your best stories. And as for your comedy stories, 
I consider your magazine is no place for them. 
None of them are interesting, and I think most 
of your readers will agree witn me. It will please 
me_ if you will leave them out of your magazine 
entirely. And I have a suggestion to make you 
and Mr. A. Merritt You have stated that Mr. 
Merritt will give us a sequel to his story. "The 
Face in the Abyss.” Why can't he combine this 
sequel with another of his stories, “The Moon 
Pool?” That was an excellent story, and deserves 
a sequel. Mr. Merritt could easily put the char- 
acters of these two stories tc^etber into one real 
good sequel, covering both stones. Both stories are 
somewhat •" *«v*..e* 

genera] ae 
Merritt? 

With best wishes for the success of your maga. 
zinc, and hoping to see this letter printed in vour 
next issue end with your answers to my aMve 
questions. Charles Knigbt, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

[We are sure that this letter will be read by 
our authors with much interest, and we will lake 
^easure in^u^in^ ^up your suggestion with Mr, 

CLIMATE IN REMOTE GEOLOGIC AGES — 
^ THE MORALITY OF THE MARTIANS 
editor, Amusng Stoxies; 

In the first place I wish to say how much 
pleasure X derive from reading Amazing Sroaiss- 
You could not have chosen a better title, for 
amazing they are. Some of them I read some 

{ ears ago. "The Second Deluge” was very good, 
ut others like 'The Land That Time Forgot” is 
a great strain on the imagination, for 1 ^ould 
say it was an utter impossibility for types oi 
fauna and Sora of Palaeozoic, Mesozoic and Ceno- 
zoic, to be living at the same time. I should 
say that atmospheric conditions of tbe Mesozoic 
period was unfit for life of the Cenozic to ex- 
ist in. Life of the Pliocene time to be in ex- 
istence with the Jurassic, doesn't sound feasible. 
Again as regards the astronomical writers. Why 
do they always give poor little Mars such a bad 
time? Simply because the planet is reddish in 
tint doe*i’t necessarily mean it is of a sanguinary 
disposition, which all fiction in regard to it seems 
to suggest. The presumption is that being a 
much older planet than the Earth It ia hy thou- 
sands of years more civilized, if life exists at all. 
Take Edgar Rice Burroughs’ latest brain wave. 
’’Master Mind of Mars," and all his other yarns 
about Mars. It is_ nothing but battle, murder and 
sudden death, besides baring the most grotesque 
iorms of life imaginable. There are men of pur- 
ple. green, yellow and every color of the spectrum, 
dressed like Roman warriors, with short swords 
and. Ye Gods! radium guns- Can you beat it? 
Again, consider “The Man Who Saved the 
EartE" Once more poor little Mars. She tri^ 
to drain the Atlantic Ocean. Then we have H. 
G. Wells’ "The War of the Worlds.” Tliis it an 
old story, but it it good fi< ' ' 
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AVIATION 

a life of thrills 
and big money! 


i 


President c' 
Aviation Inst 


glorious ntv 
^ business of Aviatioa 
is open to you. It is • 
business — the fastest 
growing Industry in 
America — more sJivs 
than the automobile 
business Was when for- 
tunes began to be piled 
up over night. 

The whole country’s 
awake->4,000 airports in America— 
6,000 privately owned planes — 16 air- 
mail [lines — transport lines — trans- 
oceanic service <« the way — giant fac- 
tories building planes and parts. Open 
— why the industry is crying, starving 
for men who know the fundamentals. 
They're wanted in the air and on the 
ground— at the hangara — in the fac- 
tories — pilots, inspectors, riggers— S3 
different trades. There's big money 
in this life of thrills, adventure, ad- 
miration. 

Easy to get your start now 

At home, in your spare time, you can 
learn the fundamentals of Aviation. 
Lieut. Walter Hinton, first Trans- 
Atlantic dyer, and his staff of experts 
will guide your instruction from be- 
ginning to end. 

All the principal 
ground work, so abso. 
lutely necessary to 
qualify, ia secured. 

When you have gradu- 
ated from the Institute 
you are ready to take 
your place is Aviation. 

If you wish to become 
a pilot, final Sight in- 
structions are given at 
Hoover flying field in 
Washington or a t other 
fields in all parts of the 
United States, in 
cooperation with ^ 

the Institute. A A 
free /tight to 
every graduate. 

Gel all tbe facts 
about the Institute 
coarse and tbe way 
It Icada to Oppor- 
tunity. Do it now. 

Send tbe coupon. 


Aviatiem Inatitnte of U. S. A., Suit* iSlt 
Ills Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 



Age (Not under 16) 

Street 

City fltaSe. 




Lowest Wholesale 
Prices on Best Magazines! 


T his U Newst Big news for magazine readers of all classesi By special arrangement with a number of pub- 
lications, we are able to offer you wholesale prices on the best of the standard magazines. Buy your 
magazines now under this great offer and you will save half or more than half the price at the single copy 
or newsstand rale. And you will save almost half in neatly every instance over the regular yearly subscripton 
rates. Furthermorev we shall be glad to send each magazine to a different address if you direct, or all to one, as 
you wish. 


Never Before Such An Offer! 

Never before have magazine clubs been 
offered in this way. Always heretofore 
all magazines In the club had to be sent 
to one person, We have changed all thatl 
You can now have all the magazines sent 
to yourself, or only one or two to yourself 
end the other ones to different persons. 

Go In With Your Neighbors 

Show this offer to your friends, rela- 
tives or neighbors. Give them the advan- 
tage of wholesale price on their favorite 
magazine! For instance, you'd like "Radio 
News." one friend wants to renew his 
subscription for six months to "Review of 
Reviews.” and another one would like 
"Illustrated Monthly." Separately the 
price would be $6.00; but you can buy 
them now For only $2.9*)! Less than 
half I 

Every Magazine for a Full Year 

Every magazine (except two) sub- 
scription will be for one full year. 
"French Humor" will be 26 issues or six 


months. And "Review of Reviews'" may 
be had for six months if full year is not 
desired. If subscriber is already taking 
any magazine and present subscription is 
not yet expired, mark that name with an 
X on the coupon order and subscription 
will be added on to present one. 

Three Excellent Xmas Presents 

What would please friends and relatives 
more — What would remind them of your 
thoughtfulness so many times during the 
year, as a subscription to a nice magazine! 
What three presents could you buy for so 
little money that would look so big) A 
dollar or so apiece wouldn't buy much of 
a gift, but think what it buys here. If 
you will mark "Xmas” on the Coupon 
Order we will send the first copy of each 
magazine to reach the name given just be* 


fore Christmas and will also send a beau- 
tifully engraved Christmas Card announc- 
ing it as your gift. 

How to Order-~-Read Carefully 

Before the name of each magazine is a 
number. Order by number only. If you 
want "Radio News." "Illustrated Monthly" 
and "Success" sent to you, order numbers 
I. 2 and 29. If you want "French Humor” 
(26 issues) and "Illustrated Monthly” 
and "Success” order 5. 2 and 29. If you 
want these three sent to three addresses, 
indicate by number which magazine is to 
be sent to the respective name. Be sure 
to send order coupon properly filled out 
and don't fail to enclose remittance — your 
check will be acceptable. Order NOW. 
We will be rushed later. Get in early and 
get quick service. 


CONSRAD CO., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 


References; Equitable Trust Co.. New York City; Experimenter 
Publishing Co., or the publisher of any of the magazines quoted. 


GIVE THEM FOR CHRISTMAS! 



All Magazines Are for One Year Each, Unless Otherwise Mentioned. Order at Once. 


THESE PRICES NOT GOOD IN CANADA NOR ELSEWHEIRE OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 


^ou the pair ol^agazines listec 

magazine below. Order by reference 
number ahown in brackets in front 
of each magazine. 

(1) RADIO NEWS 
(2) Illustrated Monthly 

(3) AMAZING STORIES 
(2) Illustrated Monthly 

(4) SCIENCE & INVENTION 
(2) Illustrated Monthly 
and any magazine below. 

(5) FRENCH HUMOR-8 mo 
(2) Illustrated Monthly 
and any magazine below. 

REGULAR 

OUR PRICE 

REGULAR 

OUR PRICE 

REGULAR 

OUR PRICE 

REGULAR 

OUR PRICE 

(6) American Boy 

$6.00 

$3.99 

$6.00 

$3.99 

$6.00 

$3.99 

$5.50 

$3.69 

(7) American Magazine 

6.50 

5,01 

6.50 

5.01 

6.50 

5.01 

6.00 

4.51 

(8) Better Homes & Gardens 

4.60 

2.79 

4.60 

2.79 

4.60 

2.79 

4.10 

2.49 

(9) Boy's Ufe 

6.00 

3.76 

6.00 

3.76 

6.00 

3.76 

5.50 

3.39 

(10) College Humor 

7.00 

4.16 

7.00 

4.16 

7.00 

4.16 

6.50 

3.89 

(11) Collier's Weekly 

6.00 

4.66 

6.00 

4.66 

6.00 

4.66 

5.50 

4.39 

(12) Cosmopolitan 

7.00 

5.01 

7.00 

5.01 

7.00 

5.01 

6.50 

4.69 

(14) Delineator 

7.00 

4.98 

7.00 

4.98 

7.00 

4.98 

6.50 

4.69 

(15) Etude 

6.00 

4.01 

6.00 

4.01 

6.00 

4.01 

5.50 

3.66 

(16) Everybody's Magazine 

6.50 

4.28 

6.50 

4.28 

6.50 

4.28 

6.00 

4.09 

(17) Golden Book 

7.00 

4.01 

7.00 

4.01 

7.00 

4.01 

6.50 

3.69 

(16) Good Housekeeping 

7.00 

5.01 

7.00 

5.01 

7.00 

5.01 

6.50 

4.73 

(19) Hunting & Fishing 

4.50 

2.98 

4.50 

2.98 

4.50 

2.98 

4.00 

2.62 

(20) McCall's Magazine 

5.00 

3.14 

5.00 

3.14 

5.00 

3.14 

4.50 

2.86 

(21) Modern Priscilla 

6.00 

3.56 

6.00 

3.56 

6.00 

3.56 

5.50 

3.29 

(22) Motion Picture Magazine 

6.*50 

4.48 

6.50 

4.48 

6.50 

4.48 

6.00 

4.19 

(23) Open Road for Boys 

5.00 

2.69 

5.00 

2.69 

5.00 

2.69 

4.50 

2.46 

(24) People's Home Journal 

4.50 

2.71 

4.50 

2.71 

4.50 

2,71 

4.00 

2.48 

(25) Pictorial Review 

5.50 

3.75 

5.50 

3.75 

5.50 

3.75 

5.00 

3 s 54 

(26) Review of Reviews 

8.00 

4.98 

8.00 

4.98 

8.00 

4.98 

7.50 

4.76 

(27) Rev. of Reviews (6 mo.) 

6.00 

2.99 

6.00 

2.99 

6.00 

2.99 

5.50 

2.74 

(28) Screenland 

6.50 

3.48 

6.50 

3.48 

6.50 

3.48 

6.00 

3.29 

(29) Success Magazine 

6.50 

3.79 

6.50 

3.79 

6.50 

3.79 

6 00 

3.58 


5.00 

3.49 

5.00 

3.49 

5.00 

3.49 

4.50 

3.31 

(3 1) Youth’s Companion 

6.00 

3.69 

6.00 

3.69 

6.00 

3.69 

5.50 

3,47 


Special Combinations 



REGULAR 

OUR PRICE 

pairs of magazines given in column 
headings plus these: 

(29) Success and (12) Cosmopolitan 

$9.50 

$6.01 

(23) Open Road for Boys. (19) 
Hunting and Fishing. (3) Bel- 
ter Homes and Cardens 

6.60 

3.65 

(20) McCall’s, (9) Better Homes and 
Gardens, and (24) People’s 

6.10 

3.49 

(28) Screenland, (10) College Hu- 
mor, and (20) McCall'a 

i 0.50 

5.99 

(32) Popular ^Sei^ce and (33) Sci- 

10.00 

7.49 

(34) Woman's World, (S) Better 
Homes and Gardens, (24) Peo- 
plo's Home Journal and (35) 

6.10 

3.69 

Please be careful to mention num- 
bers^ We positively will not break 

These offers 
Canada or e 
side the U. S. 

not^good In 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON! 

PI«s«e 

Cut Out Along Broken Linei snil Mail This Coupon «llh Remittance. 

CONSRAD CO.. Dept. M. 230 Fif 

I enclose $ for fol 

Send Magazine No to 

h Ave., New York City. 

owing subscriptions: 

Send Magazine No to 



Send Magazine No to 

Send Magazine No to 



Send me 
Magazine 

No. . 



Address 


^in a 

NASM 

Sedan or 

$1400^ 

Cash 



8«meese who s&svera tbia ad wlU rmlve, tbwtnttl; tnt, • 
fully equipped De Luxe Model tfaeb Sedas, or full value i& caab 
If preferrM ($1,085.00). In addition to this Nasb Sedan we are 
abo giving sway. abeolnUly free, a latest model Cbevrolet Coach or ita cash value ($685.00). a 
Bruueaick Panatrope Phonograph, a Six Tube, Single Dial FraehiM ^lo Beoemng %t. a 
Corona Portable T^writer and many other valuable pises— besides Hundreds of DoUaram Cash. 

Solve This Puzzle Now! 

The numbers in the squares to the right spell two worde. Tbe alphabet Is numbered. A is I, 
B is 2, C is 3, etc. Can you make out what tbe two words arsT When you do this, send me 
snswer right away. It may mean winning the Nash Sedan or $1,400.00 mcash. 

$315.00 Extra For Promptnass 

In addition to the two automobiles, tbe many other valuable prisee and Hundreds of DoUara 
tnCash wears also oSeringa6pecialPriMof$3I5.00io Ctshfor Promptaess. First prise winner 
will recMve $1 400.00 in ca«b , or the Nash Sedas and $315.00 in casL la case of ties duidioats 
prises will be swarded each one tying. _ Get busy rigM awty. Solve to puiils yd s^ me your a- 
•wsr together withyour name and address written plainly. bVHBYBODY REWARDED. Addre 

M. 1. BOEING. OspLlOOS 323 So. Poorfg $(.. Chlctgo. Illl 


,9UPaiiybu 

t 4 oTDAY! 

_ To Show My Mysteir New 

CiKarette Lighter to Men 

* ' - . pr..nt for you with this 

Ughti elgirettee 
•- -rongoet wind, 
rnsire lighters 
50c. Quarto- 



Double>&urPay 
EasyWay 



H4nieela\>bRHrnude<)lf TOO Iraro at hoaie 
uue anmziwc. eowl.t* had nra^ul UBCboo., Stuilnt R. A. Bezv 
wrot*. iihlliiiamlnB "1 naJes 12.00 aa hacr lo .para Ulna. Rap 
Uodarwod wrouT^eliar S2S te tSSa iSar." .Otber anilenUiiiaka 

Get F rae Book. |«rgtSga 
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SENSATIONAL BOOK OFFER 

BRILLIANT NOVELS 
IN BOOK FORM 1 

The Thrilling Novels and Wondrous Romances of the 
MOTION PICTURES 
YOUR CHOICE of EIGHTEEN TITLES 

pACH atory or novel complete in a 144 page 5^x8 book set in large, readable type and 

■ ^ profusely illustrated with acenes from the film. Greatest book value ever. 

If you have seen the pictures, the fast moving, brilliantly written stones will thnll you. If you 

■ read the books first, you will find greater pleasure still in seeing the characters bve for you 

' with your favorite stars. Here are many delightful reading hours for $1.00, for these are not 
’ tiny booklets, but large, readable, library volumes. ..... . , . 

' Below are given eighteen titles of which you may choose any eight. Clip the coupon below and 
' enclose $1.00, mentioning the booka you desire, and we will send them to you at once postpaid. 
' This is the most sensational book offer this season. It may never again be repeat^. We 
' expect thousands of requests for these books. Place your order now to insure prompt dehvery. 


I. Nsw York 

3. Alnstt a Lady 

4. The Love Thief 

5. Los MIseribles 

6. That's My Baby 


HERE ARE THE TITLES 


The Nsw Klondike 


13. The Road to 
-14. Trseked by tl 


»•« Toll the Wife l«- The Cst end th 

PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW WHILE THE SUPPLY LASTS 

We Expect to Fill Thousands of Orders for This Amtring Offer. 
Send Your Dollsr Now to Insure Prompt Delivery. 


CONSRAD COMPANY, INC., 230 Fifth Ave., 
Gentlemen: — I enclose $1.00 for books number 
as advertised above. 


much maligned planet. If there is 3 
intelligence on Mars I don’t aupe 
uiomenc it bears the slightest resembli 


for I 


. .. , advance ot 

the Ksrth has presumaiji.v passed beyond the mati 
stage of existence, )ust as certainly as man will 
past from Earth to give place to an infinitely 
liigher form of life, and a beautiful form at thal, 
and not a monstrosity like H. G. Wells would have 
us believe. In the Uw of evolution nature never 
retrogrades, always advances. It may pusiibly 
appear to retreat at times but it is for a pur- 

S osc. She re-advances with renewed energy. 1 
ope this letter has not bored you, Mr. Editor, for 
I am earnest in my humble efforts, and I cer- 
tainly do believe in an Almighty Intelligence which 
Standee supreme. This is my faith and my knowl- 
edge. Lite is continuous and indestructilile. 

R. L. Morris. 
Toronto. Ont. 

[It la not safe to differentiate the climates of 
geologic eras too definitely- Undoubtedly in the 
carboniferous era conditions were very favorable 
to vegetable growth, but there was much animal 
life then and it seems to be going too far to 
affirm that it was climate alone that controlled and 
governed the fauna and flor* of past epochs in 
the world's biMory. We find m.m living in vari- 
ous climates on the present sphere; the difference 
between the climate oi the arctic xoiie and of the 
temperate tone and still more_ of the torrid lone, 
is extremely great, yet man lives in all of them. 
On the coast of Peru, the native* are more fright- 
ened at a rainstorm which occurs perhaps once in 
several years, than they are at an earthquake, 
which visitationa are extremely frequent there. 
So man. at least, could have endured the climatic 
conditions of pretty nearly any of the ages you 
mention. It is hard to Say why Mars is "picked 
upon.” We say that nature never retrogrades; 
is it not fair to say tliat huiosnity, devoting it« 
highest science to the development of lethal CT*e« 
for the next worUl war and devising other method- 
of destroying lium.ir life "preparing for war 
times of peace,” has heen forced to take a retro- 
gresaive step? — E DITOR 1 

A VERY SHORT AND SHARP CRITICISM 
OF H. G. WELLS 
Editor, Amazing Storibs: 

While reading the August number of Amaziko 
Stories. I became interested in H. G. '\A ells 
“War of the Worlds.” I learned that a shot from 
a cannon was capable of putting a Martian war 
machine out of commission, and as later i 

found tluit it was impossible t 

didn’t they send -t'-'” 


after b-.ammg this f 


airplanes? Immediately 
! lost all inleiest in the 
S. Kaufman 


y York. 


i.u.. .u knock a very distinguished author from the 
pedestal on which thousands of admirers have 
plac^ him. He may fairly be termed a 
day classic. — EDITOR^^_ 




A CURIOUS MOVEMENT IN FLORIDA- 
AMAZING STORIES IS A MONTHLY 
Editor, Amazing Stobirs: 

Find the enclosed clipping from one of the 
newspapers. To put it slangily, they are “all wet !" 
I retcr generally to the oppM'tmn to H. G. Wells. 
I think some of his stones are the best that I've 
ever read. I hope you continue inserting at least 
one in every issue. 

I have procured your Annual and was very well 
pleased with it. I think such a book as that should 
be published every six months. I for one would 
surely he eager to ect it. 1 especially liked “The 
Msstcr Mind of Mars." 

Among the stories that I like best since 1 have 
been getting Amazing Stories are the following; 
•‘The Moon Pool,” "The Time Machine." “^e 
War of the Worlds,” "The Green Splotches.” “Tbe 
.Star of Dead Ixivc.” (I hope you put more ot 
Mr. Merritt’s work in tbe coming issues. Mr. 
Merritt deserves a merit for this story. It was 
one of tbe best that you have pulilishcil.) 

When I bought my Annual 1 also asked for 
Ahazikc Stoxies for September and they said that 
you didn't publish one for .September, but that 
the Annual came out In its place. I think there 
must be a mistake, isn’t there? T gut so inter- 
ested in “The War of the Worlds." and then found 
that 1 h-id such a long wait until the second in- 
stallment. 

I .-im sixteen years old and have heen taHng 
Amazing Stories for about nine months. I’m 
sorry I missed the first issues. 

I wish much success to Amazing Stories for the 

irFlIS. FRF.VD ASSAU-FD IN 
FLORIDA 

Tallahassee, FU., Hup. 10 (AF)— Freni. 
George Semurd Show and H. G. Il'clh ti-nr 
among the authors inclndei in a Hst of "irtdr- 
iriit, immoral and filthy text and reference 
books and wasy rotten fiction hooks” which a 
group of deacons of the First Baptist church 
here told Gofemor John H’. Martin orcein 
use il» the Hbraries of Florida's higher institn- 

The deacons, upon suggestion of Governor 
Martin, will snhmit a vritten report to the 
State Board of Educaliort at its weekly meeting 
next Tiiciifoy, Lester Sodeman, 

Toledo. Ohio. 

[The clipping, which our correspondent has sent 
us and which we take pleasure in publishing, is 
{Continued on Page 816) 


MONEY- MAKING 

Opportunities 



Women Representative 

nvention iirevense shonliter i 
jioro UlBtoiiifort. Uotiicn u 

S urllt'Ulnra, Ir(« oHi'r. LlnBr- 
I.;ikc Xt.. North Wlndiiaiii 


TAILORING SALESMEN mako 
money aeilins Davis vlrcm ivool. niol 
meiiaure suKb. Low-prlreU, perfeet-u 
gunrunteed. Bmutirul labrleit. Now 
butiuwe, oMti prliee. Wrica cow, P, n. : 
Tnllurlng Stailon lln, Cincinnati. 


Do you need mot* money 
to enjoy Life? Would you 
like to own yourown home? 
When do you think ' 


tSalllon Agon tB~birn $21} L 

uUccdng photos. CupUnI c 
BCORSBry, Give you 4-<Iay B< 
t photo TTProuuetIuiiB. 

■ 110, 250 Doa cry, New Yor 


'hleoBo- (N'oTati orfllMry 


ibilc? 

If you really loant to sue- 
cced. you must try. This 
roayijcyout lucky day. Find 
the right opportunities snd 
enjoy prosperity. 

You don't need esperi* 
iV ence. You don't need capi- 
tal. You can even hold your 
regular )nh. doing this pleas- 
ant woik in spare time. 

But ynii must get started 
H somctiine. If you want to 
^ succeed, choose the com- 
panies that appeal to you. 
Please don't write uiilesa 
you mean business. 


No Matter WtaaC You Are bvlllos. 
spare or lull tllnc, you can mnko big. cosy, 
iwtra dally prullt.s. ICvery man a ciistomer 
for MoloTtcx — ihu new ncavy, warm, »ll 
wool t&llurul, dressy, sorvloeablo suit. 
Worth (iiS.OO. Sc-IIB at tin.95. Pay.B 
you f3.w ntid >4.00 commissions. 37 
rcaiuret. Spotjiroot and dlrtproof. No 
conipctltlan, Write lor free outut. llar- 
nsoQ Bros.: Dopt. 658. 133 W. 31st 
W.. New York. 




Clin to your friends an 
I will AUSO send you 
Ins uutllt showing 7( 
60 BOtual leather Si 
asenu S3.00 daily. 


RIIIHT compiiny— dlroet to wearer — wonder- 
ful oppnrtimlty for OnaneUI IndopciKleuec. 
Blfi coiiiidLssIods— easy to take ordcra— we 
Sturt ynu with a sales-compelling outnt free. 
Vt'rltc at Qiiee. Rupretno BtilTt Co.. Desk 
MIOB. 376 Filth Ave.. New York. 


time will do: inirodueo 12 months' KUiiranteed 

eWlrtreiL®"8l!itlo'theTo^ftrt‘l'os:'^u!a'^ 
lanch-s. No capliul or experience needed. Wt 
furnish tampliw. eillk hnse for your own use 
free. New Plan. Macoeiiee Hosiery Co. 
Road S2KH; Clnelnnait, Cililo. 


‘f'allorinil Line Free! 


Clileitgo. 


Vftcnts— PSc Aq Hour Esrned Adve 

il dlstrlbnllog samples to consumer. 
Irk for territory and particulars. Ai 
aduna Co.. M4o5 Moomouth. CIneiii 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER! 

Learn While You Earn! 


Electricity Made At 


•. Taylor Cot 
Cincinnati. Or 


ItnselnitlyEBayl LMrn 

lu I* owes vu Kloctrical Machinery ID 

iireot SehDol of Coynt. Not by correapondonce. 
No books— DO lessons. Employment Scr^vlce 
fur life after graduation. Uct.^ facts. Mod 
forblgfrrobook today. Coyne EiectrtcalSeho^ 
Dept. 87-7S, BOO South Paulina Bt., Chlcano. 111 . 

Be a Hotel HoetasB. Opportuoitlee Every- 

where, faBhlonable hotels. Clubs, apanmeots. 
Kaxcliiatlng urafiwston: previous sxpeiieBee un- 
nei’iiaury. Slniplliied homu-Mdy Man qualiaea 
you forwell-palil position. We put you In touch 
with poBltiona. Write today. Lewli Hotel Train* 
log RfliuiiUl, Kta. AM-Wfi61,-WaatllMt<ni. D.O. 


imo men's suits. 
KltHldl sveracee 
No experience 
Comer Mis. < 


*100 wkEEL-y in 


Line *r, 0.(10. ■ 
lUlno All Vlrs 
■Nothing Uko th 
free. Manager, 


North 


To Manu/ecfurm; For sdvci* 
tisingtatcr.gddressPuhtishera 
Classified Service, a East sBtb 
St., New York. 


hit. *15.00 dally 
Free Outfit. Fr 
Dept. R-lOO, 0 Nt 


nie euergetle 1 
p'otklnsProdi 


Make >ie0 waakly ealllnft 

all-wool made-to-measuro suits 
Highest cotnmlBBlona. Extra 
oueers. I.arge swatch aainpli 
Ullaun, Tnc,, l.-i7 W. Harrlmin, 


Agepis, dittrlbut 


Ilcliteet 
fl post- 


postal and 




earnlngB of *2U a < 
one minute end a 
alnst *20? MlnQ } 
how you. Addn-.sa Be 
W. Adams, Dept. • 


FREE! To honest n 

patented cigarette lighter, 
and make »0O weekly. I 


stamp 


Chicago.' 


BARN ftl7-SllO WEEKLY SELLING 

CIlRIBTMArt t.'ATtOH. Full or spare time. 
*10 sample book i'KEE. Weekly payment. 
F.xpertciiee unneerwary. We co-operate. John 
llcftel CO.. 330 Wauhlngtiin. C-hli-agu. 111. 

WANT fSW? Sell Beautiful Dresses. 

Coau. BeartSj aweaters. Amaxlng low prleee. 
We deliver, txn. unncceasttry. Complete outot 
rreel Write Hlrsbcy Knitting MUls. 3001 
Boulh California Avenue. Cihleago. 

“MAkE BIO MONEY HANDING OUT 

MYSTIC "ZIPPO" lied Hot 51)0 Hc.uaehold 


MtSweeny. The 
XSOO— 654 E. h 
X300 — 1815 E. 
Ohio. Please iDcntK 


charming FashI 
ohildrcn. Facti 
mlaslons. No ei 
Frocks, Tnc., D 


I Whedewnip Prices. 
Kpursa Importing 


ers from all pt 
Agents maklu. 
Co . l.c^ueur ' 


Large Manufacturer Wants Aftenta to 

sell, to wearer, world's greatest Shirt value*. 
J'ixiierleneo unnceessary. lilg cominlsslons paid 
dally. JlOOweekly. Extra liuiiuacsaixl prollt- 
Shaiing. saiimlee frc«. Carltrm Mills, 114 


umlslied; oust, Osh. trap on 
no strikes or shut'downa; full 
7or (Vitalta, write Norton, 270 


stunts tiuit has ever beiii publ ■ahVw'll bS 
mailed to you If you will send us I5c In cash 
or stamns. There are over 60 up-to-date 
workiible plans. Address SPARFTIME 
MONICY MAKING. '330 Filth Avenue, New 
York City. 




everybody, ttells 
weekly writing or 
vsDce. Complelei 


prospect. Bold day oi 
> make $25 nil dally, 
iber. Cimb saita— no c 
and llteruturo F'rco. 
an lliireii, t'lileagn. 


take oedere 


bUmldlOerand Gat & 
wanted everywhere. ■ 
Iptrotluee. CTIluhlow, 
Cap Selcsnivn — 1 


Tliue, Writing 


•^rw to WHtTBr P?/-' 
Pyndleate. st, Louis, Mo. 


.fnHtJl.O.'iseller. 00% 
ro-lim weekly. Fssy 
Witslicf. Dept. S.M3. 
York. 




Great oeckwear Iloe uow free! Fi 

finest QUidlty oeckwear at factory 
Collect big comtulsskins dally. Wi 
FRMK tic oflee and FllMM oulllt. 
Neckwear, Desk 11-Z. Covington. Ky. 


> dally sclllnB colored Kaln- 

■r>. Keil. lilue.Green. eie. ?2.y5. 
mmlMlona dally. Outfit Free. 
341 Van BuruD, Dept- lO-AF, 


jjTtghted. 


Hat Free. < 
Flllot Btadle 


ilvcreiU Rcenario <;o..'3»0 H 
mica Bldg., Holh-wood. Callt 


$t5R-t225 month. Railway Poataiaerfcs. 
Pteady work: men 1 8 up. 35eoaehed free. Com- 
mon education sufileleiit. Write Immediately, 
rr ankllp Institute. Dept. P-9 1 . Rochcatw, N.Y. 
New Free Boob "Modern Salcstnan- 

shlp." Bbows you <|Ulek, easy way to make big 
money eelllbg. lueviwrleneed mensoon become 
hla p^ucers, experiemod men double and 
ti^losales. Freellmploymentservlee. Write, 
no obligation. National Salremen’a Tr. Aan., 
N. B. •T. A. Bldg.. Dept. S, Chicago. 


Men— Join hui 

Oallywithfamousl 
doua advertising i 
demonstration mal 
kit. Write today. 


ogurS13.5tlsulu. Treinen- 
iipiiort. Astonnfllng wear 
re (iiilek Bales certain. Free 
Nogar Clothing Mfg. Cu., 


Ideas Popular. Sr'lentmo srllrles. 
newsdealer or send 25oal.impeurcoii 
IdciiB, 430 Lexington. New York. 

Send 25 Cents for a *I.0D Poc 
Lighter and leant bow to make 
day Fusy. Sella ou eight. Partleuh 
Rapid Manufitcturltig Co.. 7BI)C . 


Fourth St- Reading. Pa. 


Own your own busincaa. Inexperienced 
workers, spare time or full time, build iitolltablu 
business with our new plan. Bhow niarvelOM 
line of ncltuil shoes. Men's women s and chil- 
dren's. Also diirablQ silk hoalety. We start 
you by furnishing S40 sample uutllt. Patented 
measurement aystem Insures perfect fit. tvery 
day pay day. if you want a permanent bi*f- 
ness send tor free book "artiliie Alieod." 
Write now. Tanners Shoo Mumilauiurlog Co.. 
1111 C Street. Boston. Muss. 


HELP US AND WIN A FREE PRIZE 


4. Why do yon liks or dislike tbia page of 
"Honey-Uokmg Oppoitunilloa"? 

6. Would you like to mako some money tor 
Chriatmea and a bigger income in IttST 
In appreciation of this favor we will send 
everybody who answeta the above qaeationa a 
otefol vafoable souvenir. Please itate whether 

K u wieh ehit prize for a lady or a notleraan, 
rile your anawere or any kino of paper. 
Address Souvenir Manager, r. C. 3.. Room <U8, 
# Beat <6th St.. New York City. 


atndylne 


eryibli 


boBlery, undtfWear and Rayon llngerlo for 
men women, children, Beautllul, Irre- 
autlble Catalog and Samples now ready. 
New special big money plans. Cash Donua. 
aervlee awards, rapid promotion. No capital 
needed. Choice territories, golo*- Kush 
reply to World's Mtor Co-l 783 

l«ke Say UUyi MlcB. 




High School 
Course in 
2 Years. 



r Tnis eunpUfied. complete High Sd 

J Course— speclallyprepared for home! , 

by lesdiDg professors— meets all require* I 
I mentsforeatraocetocollege.business.aod I 


Over SCO noted Bnirlneen, Bus- J 

Courses ssf.'w'.ssisssi 

whlcbyouDeedfurBucceM. Mo mstternhat ^ 
your inelinatioos nay be, yon can’t hope M 
tacoixmil nHUicot «o»elall»^ tta'-'— ’ ^ 

nielr — 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


iBHlMB ScliHl, DsftH 8291 DmsIAvs. sod 56Ui SL, Cbings 

Sand ma full information on tha aubjacl chachad ond 
haw you will holp ma win aueeaaa in that Ihia. 

ArcMioct .Clactrical Cnalnaar 

Building Contractor Ganoral education 

Jtutomoblla Englnaar Lawyor 

Civil Enyinaar Mach. Shop Practica 

Structural Cnginaar MachanicaICnginaar 

Bualnaaa Managar Steam Cnglnaar 

P, A, A Auditor Sanitary A Haatins 

.....Boahhaapar Surveyor A Mapping 

praHarogn A Doalgnap .tiigh learrl Oraduata 


You can now Own a 
Bwiiter/ 



ThinkofitI Youcannowget 
a Genuine Underwood for only $3 
down and small monthly payments, 

SpecUl FREE TRIAL OKer 

D^'t tend any rnone%' now, luit mail in the 
coupon for full infor'.iacion about our voccial 
tree trial oHo' and rpecial pri 

Any One Can Operate a 
TyiKwriter 

Voucan [cam to write on this Toachlneir 
week stimr We will vvayou FREE 
t typUt'i mani^ anu a FREE cours 
bi touch typewriting I Write at once. 
don’tdelav.sendlhecQupoi NtWl 



Because I Love You 





... .. FiM laJit pa> 
White art cloth ribbed 
binding. Flowardesipiiand 

back. Cold top. Uncut 
adgat. I 1-4 lbs. Bciad. 

LOCOMA PUB. CO, 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 
GIFT BOOK THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY! 

AIwr)s uppiopiinir ai giFi to 
'wi-i-ihcaii or Fiicnd. Con- 
than 150 of 
51 ond tendcieai 
I brouiiful book 

. at and know ih 
oJvoncr That it will be chcr* 
Never grows old! Kmc 
cnaugb for Uic richest, and 
priced vilhm reach of all. 
Ko nicer »jfi anywhere for 
Iwice ihe price. Afjfv Are 
/iJpfyf Tie iirfe afonr uiill 

SPECIAL OFFO: 

^nd Sl!.25 auJ this exauUlla 
itnok will be sent, togotber 
with a cnropllnienibry ropy of 
JtE.AL 1'01‘IiAIJE. A Itepulir 
SJ.OO talue. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Don't delay! 

Dept. A, Battle Creek, Mich. 


FORESTRANGERS 




hfEhf, 8el Fnreit Ranger job; 8125-: 


certainly interesting: Ihe State of Florida cannot 
undertake to ruu the universe from the standpoint 
■if literature. AaiAki-NU StoriKj. cc.nies out every 
iiionth — yiiuf newsdealer was in orri'r. If you 
did not get your .September nuiuher, we will he 
glade to sujiply you. — EDITOR-J 

OUR OCTOBER ISSUE 
Editor, Amazin.j .Sniairs; 

1 want to tell you my iniprcvsions of the Oc- 
tober issue 111 Amazini. SruKii.s, 

Ray Cuniiiiings’ story. "Arouiicl the Univcr.s*-,” 
was delightful ami liiil lor one thing would he g 
I mean Che feeling the reader gets that the nu. 

IS laughing at liim. Satire i> dilTcreiil it is laugh- 
ing at etery one hut yourself. But somehow 
Mr. t’umniiiiga gives me the aniiosj.hcre of ridicul- 
ing me on etery page. \'i.u knotv, a reailvr is a seltiah 
aiiiiiial- the author must please him. li's a vtigm 
poiiu, tlmiigh, and the story was gouj, hici 
dfiitnlly more of the same type will he welcome. 

Wells is always the master. 1 get tired eulugir- 
ing liim every inoiitb. 

"The Winged Doom" was greal, gigantic, thril 
ling— again, except for one tiling; The alinuspheie 

Iiropaganda during the war. A seientilic story- 
lo be scientihe — must be universal. Mr. GillierT 
has done the s.ime thing Buriough.' did III "The 
Land that Time Kurgot" and -Meriitl in "The 
Moon Fool." 1 wish your authors would cut 
that out the Cernuina (or Mr. Ilillnrl's niinamcd 
future enemy that rescinijles the Uermans so much) 
are human heing.s. 

Garret Smith easily takes liis place with Bur- 
roughs for interest — and is 1 “ ' — 
story so far is gooil. 

There .seenn to l>e some attraction to yon, .... 
H'dllor. in a foreign story. In the Iasi issue yon 
had "Tlic M.ilignant Flower." h- Ain'iers, from 
Germany — poorly written and an idea too much 
used. Now you have "The I’ ..disc of the lee 
Wilderness," from Norway. .leli is only belter 
written. (Y'ou know I se great store 
things: style and atmosprs.v.l 

Vour editorial was iiiterestin;., hut I 
with a grain of salt; n that 1 believe t 
must have a wide reading and must have 
of sciriilihv and philosojiii'e -ohieet- 
account in order to und- stand and appieeiale ami 
be safe from fionnuiu himself sen-iililzi'iill *'■ 
you get me? i'o be frank, the i is harm in your 

nmgasine to one wlio has n.d the qualifuaticiti 
set out above Science is not cspiyihinR ;ind tb 
future is not everything- fi. K. t'hcsterlnii -'ei 
this forth much better tban I can in ll'liat's il'roiig 
ti'i'f/i the World. 

I'm not going to quit reading Amazing Stobif.s 
just the same. Abraham Segal, 

rhiladclphia, Penna. 

(An editor is always delighted when be is made 
.he target for a will direct-d B " '• - 

will not harm yourself In leadin'. I 

publish, nor, we believe, will 'u-y -. - 

readers. Everything pu'disiiei. ny us is fiction, 
but there is science galoie in our pages and our 
magazine will ite found to give a vast amount of 
scientific iustruclion. Your letter is thoroughly 
apprecie'ed, therefore, as an enlightened criticism 
should always be, whether we agree wilh the writer 
or not. We are glad you like the paradoxical 
Chesterton. We are sure you will never stop read- 
ing Amazing Stob ifs. — KDIT OR.] 

A READER IN THE F'AR NORTH 

Editor, Amazing Stories; 

Allow me to compliment you on publishing such 
a remarkable story, *'The Colour Out of Space," 
It is one of the best I have read in yuur magazine 
for a long time. 

Although I am only twenty-one. I have been 
\vry iiiterestcil in si'ientific inventions ami super- 
natural stories for llie last ten years. Stories bv 
Edgar Allan Poe, S-.x Rhnnier and other sensa- 
tional writers are my favnrites, and 1 have d.Tlihled 
a little in electrical experitnems; unfnrtuiiaicly 
fiinibs would not allow of my purchasing instru- 
ments wdiicb I required. In a year or two I hope 
IQ be in a ^silioii where 1 can obtain certain i 
.strumenis wilh which to experiment. 

May I offer a suggestion as to the contents nf 
“Amazing Stories?" Why not have .i ciiie-i'age 
article every niuiilh on tin* conslmciion of suuic 
piecc of apparatus, e. g., televiaion, lclep1iotiigra|diy, 
etc., giving particulars huw tn build a chcaji >ci 
working instrument. Right at the moment I cannot 
give jou an idea as to the different apparatus which 
1 Would like to see desvribvd, fmt if you decide tc 
commence such a series I could give you a list. 

Being so far from civilizatioii up here (Jfn mile 
north of Edmonton) lias a number of disadvan- 
tages, If I require books or chemicals or apparatus 
I need to send outside for them and sometimes have 
to wait two weeks for iheni. However, I do m,' 
intend to be here very long and when I get down 
ti> a city 1 will start once more on niy experiments. 
It must be four years now since I hamlled tin 
"junk" of my experimenting apparatus and 1 look 
forward to the day when I can devote all my time 
to some work I have in view. 

Wishing you every success, 

Wm. H. Maepherson, 
Berwyn, Can. 

fWe have gone nearly to the arctic circle for 
this great compliment tiesiowed upon the story 
ciiiitled, “The Colour Out of Space." We - — 

especially inleresteci in a letter about this t 

because so many of our readers have expressed 
so many opinions about it. How happy an editor 
I would be II he loulj please everybody. 


TIEILIEVIISIION 
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i Learn Picture 
Transmission 

The greatest marvel of the 
20th Century 

T he marvel of Radio Broadcasting, 
tile transmission of the voice and 
music over the air is no longer the 
greatest achicvcnieni nf this precociotis 
2(}tli century. 

We now have TELEVISION— the 
transnii.ssion of events over land wires 
or h\' radio. A tremendous step ahead 
of even Radio. 

For many year.s exiyevinients on 
Television have been diligently made by 
many famous inventors and engineers. 
Step hv .''lep machines have been cor- 
rected. improved and simplified — until 
today — practical machines are in con- 
stant operation, annihilating distances 
in picturing events to the eager public. 

Here is the first and only book in 
print iliat gives you the complete story 
of Television from earliest experiments 
to the present day machines. 

BUILD A TTOME 
APPARATUxS 

The book is the most cnmpk'te publication of 
its kind. It tfivus ymi llic liislory, the faels 
and the fall iiiMnictii'H' on how to build, in 
your own liomi', an up-tD-clate model Tele- 
vision apparatn-i. lit, Pases of Television. 
Hundreds of Illustrations Size 9x12 inches, 

50c 

ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 
or use this coupon 

I''.xpi-:rimi-:ktf.r pub. co.. Inc. 

2.10 Fifth Ave., Ni-w York 
Gentlemen : I enclose 50c for one copy of 
"ALL ABOUT TELEVISION.” 

Name 

.■Address 

City. Stale 



Marvelous Tow nsend 

“B” Socket Power Unit 


Cmplile-NOW 

$g.85 

0$1 Down 

lalance C-O.D. 


i-ion. Ont.. Cau- 
Ith yoiir ^llTni- 
. SincT uwin£ it 


■jwtMoeti'i KHiniaatop 
Bd it wotka tine.'* 
tAkKOCE WlTCHEY. 




Replaces “B” Batteries 

Knjoy Rrpatly imprnivp'l rcrrp. 
tinn and fcwt unn-liahle "B” 
iwltcry nuihanct'. Every part 
in tlie Townsend "B'' Socket 
Power Unit is made and as- 
sembled in our own factory. 
That is why we can give you 
a liisli Rraile instrument at a 
start linuly I'lwprii-e.witli a real 
guarantee of money back if 
r»ot satisfied, Delivers up tr> 
lltn Volts on any set, on direct 
or alternuling current — any 
eyelc. Hull tone, clarity anti 


Snrket rnwrr t 'nit will he sent 
l>Ti>mptly- JV-i-nsit only S.S.H5, 
plus iKtet.sge. with the itostmon. 
Try out lor ten days — then if not 
delighted by Improt'etnent in 
teception, return it to uo an'l 
nuirhase price will be refunded. 
Send totlay. 


TOWNSEND LABORATORIES 
DsrI 41 

7tS Townsend Si. ChicsgOi Hi. 


Rallsbio 

Crodlt 


lOFTIS" 

■■BROS.&CO.tr»& 


SalMaelion Guaranteeil or Honey Back 

DIAMONDS 

Genuine Diamonds Guaranteed 

> , Forlowerpflcesandabetterselectioii— orderynur^ 
gifts from X-oftisl Bee these three great specials — 

K uf choice at $43.75 each — tremendous values! 

ngs ond watches are 18K solid white gold set with 
daztling l.luc whit el>ianiuDdstTarma:$4..i7iiown. bal- 
ance payable weekly, semi.monthlyormonthly. Ship- 
— “NO MONEY DOWN'-subJeet to your free axam. 
— on raquast. SEND FOR FREE CATAkOOl 






How to obtain 

A Perfect Looking Nose 

Istsit ieiorsved Model 25 I'errcls 


RUsranicetl rnleni drviee 
aetuelly give you a perfeu t< 
tVrIle for frer boekl'-t uhl- 


AMAZING STORIES 


It IS lent .miw.sxible that yilUT Suggestion refer- 
Mug lu attxles t*ri constructing apparatus might be 
riTied out. but our sister magatine, Scisnci avn 
[stiMp'S rovers this field so thtiroughly and jn 
well and embodies ihe work of such distiiiguishe-i 
.TUlliors. that we feel timt there is no iieeil of our 
trespassing on its territory KDITOR.l 


A YOUNG READER'S GOOD WISHES 

Ama/i.mi Stobii.s; 

i he iibjcil til this letter is to thank you fo 
snnicihing 1 base nlwiijs desiied, and that is 
magazine like Amazing .Singirs. 

I have been on Ibis earth liut fifteen years, hut 
eter sinve 1 was I'M e'longli to read I have had 
.lit unciiTuiurraitfe desire for scientifitlion. i soon 
had rear) ail of Jules Verne, H. fl. ’^Vells, K. R. 
Bill roiiiths, and Kdgai A. I'oe lhat treated on 
sMcIi class of fiction, an'l was just getting to the 
point wdicrn T could find no more, wditni ihr first 
' Amasimi Stories came nut. it didn't 




1 rlisr 




r excellent mag.iAinc. 

I li.tvc a very titi'l imagination, and for liti; 
reason I like higiily imaginative stoiie.s Iddc 
■The Moon Pool," “Tlie l.aiid That Time Kor- 

roi." ‘‘A I'nluniTins id Space," "Sl.itlofi 

i isitillioii," ctr. I would like to sec more stories 
ty K, R. RurrmiRhs, ami some by Ray Cumniings. 

However, I like the slower tvpe of H. G. 
Wells .111,1 Jules Verne none the less, and I can t 
ee with \I. VIsher. who in the August issue 
rrihecl The H'ar of the J\ olds as ftOTTEN. 
is f’lte of my favorite hooks, 
an, ill favor of a semi-monthly, and i 
I hetter illu.slralions, hut j 


te set. /"wm'be i 
Thanking you fo 
shing yon every 


ru 


keep your goiid work up to the iiigh standard j 
’ an satisfied, 

kind attention a 
1, Patten Jackson, 
Brookline, Mass. 

TA gw«l proof of the merit of Amazing StiiRik.s 
can he found in the friendship which it has made 
with ynuiiRLT rea'lers. No magazine is so hard t 
'•d’l. 1' I'lie pT the younger generation, am 

really .sueressfni ones may he taken as true classics. 
Tilts iiidefatiRahle reader does not agree with one 
I'l our critics about The War of The IVorlds. 
Tlie old proverb says, "what is one man'.s meat 
is .inntlier man's poison," and this seems to apply 
to p,ir stories- EDITOR.] 


OUR SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
L.dUur, .\m.\zim. Sromss. 

Beiiig .in inialid, tor .some time at least, 1 have 
nolhing to do but reati. anti, as I am a hook-worm. 
I tca'i anithing I can find, provided if is scien- 
tifically interesting. I have bought ".LhaziniV 

ill livller th.iii any other mag.izinc I have evei 

t have enioyed >our "flisciTssinns'* department 
scry much and would like to offer some enm- 

Un to Ihe Sepleinher issue I have not found 
niuvti to conitilain about, hut the September issue 
wasn't what I expretni. Most of ihe stories were 
•ill right, hut "PW Malignant Elnwer” and "The 
Colour Out of Space" were not good at all. There 
was nothing ol scientific value in "The Colour Out 
of .Space." It was s good .story, but it did not fit 
'lie staiulard of your magazine. It had more of 

i iv.ird, gtnislly licnd. 

I ivoulii like to see Ray rununiiig-' stories re- 
iiiiTiti*il from .SciaNC'E anp Invention, i noticed 
an amusing cartoon hy Briggs in the Oakland 
Trihune last night, cntitlrd “Someone is Always 
I'.ikinu Mil- Joy Out of Life." It dciiicted a man 
who pickcil up a magazine ainl sat down fo read 

ii ; as lie rea<I further liis interest was aroused, 
•iiid in the last pietiiro he was having conniptions 
hceausr it said '‘To Ire eontinued in llu- nest is- 
sue " I have known people to hisr interest, and I 
myself have often lost interest, in a magazine of 
that sort and have not hoiight the next issue. I 
hope this will never he the case with Amazisc. 

1 jiisi finished reading IL R Burroughs' story 
in the ain! I ciiiisldcr it a masterpiece. 

Also "The l-'ave in the .\i,yss" is very good. 1 
should like veiy much tp sen sequels to both of 

them publisiicd soon. 

lust one morn lliiugi about the binding. -\l 
lliough it can lie laiil flat on the table I wnuM 
sooner hnlil it open anil be sure of liaviiig tny 
bank numbers whole, with the covers attached; 
as limy am now they are too (rail, 

Vours fur svmi'-monthiies ami srmi annuals, 
Giodon W. Riclimond, 
Richmond, Calif. 

(Wn arc glad to fee! that Ahazino STogip.s has 
•loiin s.ininihiiig to cheer the weary lot of an in- 
i'. ihd. ^'ou^ appreciation is so warmly expressed 
th.1t it repays us for the m.iiiy hours of wirk 
which must be dcintcd to such a magnzine-as 
ours. As rngartls the story entitled "The Colour 
(tut of S.pacp," cousult the letters about this 
to SIC what others think of it. Ctur person.il 
opinion of "Tlic Malignant Flower” is that it i' a 
p.-irtteularly fine conreptinn. An elaborate dc- 
srriplinn of Mie sacrifice of one of the Mad.igascar 
woninii to such a firmer forms tlie opening chapter 
of a bonk treating of liie I.sland rontiiient. Of 
course it is not published in the book as a true 
siorv. Vour favorable comment on the Annuai.. 
iiidtii-es tm to ask >ou to consider it a sort ot 
pledge for the future issues of Amazing Stories. 
-KDlTOR.l 



StudentReceives^O 
Fora Fm Cartoons" 


J UST read the following “straight 
from the .'thoulder” letter and you’ll 
see why ivc say that the Washington 
School of Cartooning can prepare you 
fur the big pay field of Cartooning, in 
your spare time, at home, by mail. 

“The enclosed cartoons,” says O. A. 
Pokrandt, a Wisconsin student, “are 
samples of my progress in draiving. I 
have received $250 for these and the en- 
closed letter ivill show that I have a 
ready market for my work in the future. 
Tlie making of cartoons has been one 
round of pleasure and enjoyment as well 
as profitable to me.” 


Cartooning Pays Big 

There s no more attractive or highlv paiiJ 
profession today than (iartooning. Million* 
of dollars are spent every %ear on cartoons. 
Capable rarioonisis earn from $50 to $250 a 
week. Le.Trn to draw side-splitting comics— 
light at home in spare time through thi,« 
amazing method that has already been tested 
and proved by many Washington School 
(Jraduates. No special talent or previous 
training needed. No drudgery. And in a 
verv short time you should be ready to make 
monei drawing cartoons. 

Send tor FREE Book 

.■\ new luiufisomely illustrated book has just been 
printed, wliich gives all tlie most up-to-date in- 
iormation on the vvotiiicrful opportunities in Oat- 
trioiiiiig. and shows how tins startling method 
enables sou to enter this field. It tells all ahou* 
our -tuilcms - their success — nvhat they say — actml 
rrprodiu liniis of their work — how they made quick 
profits while sindyiiig. This attractive book will 
l,e sent williout cost nr obligation. Send for if. 
Mail coupon .\(IW. No ohiigatioii. (No sales- 
man will call.) 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 261 IE, II IJ-l5th St- N. W. 
Washington. D. C. 


Washington School of Cartooning, 

Room 2611E, 1113-i;ih St.. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 
De.i.e tend me hIiIbiiiI iilillgaliAn. vniir llliulritrd FRKK 


ItOOKI.KT on CsriouiilDg and offer In new sludenti. 


(WTlle Naina TlelnJyl Rlaia uheihcr Mr., 5ilB5 or 
Address 
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A COOKOO nut is a new wrinkle to 
pass away vour time. Far more 
interesting, more entertaining and more 
humorous than a cross-word puzzle. 1 he 
COOKOO NUT illustrates an ordinary, 
well-known saying in a distinctly new 
manner Study the examples on this 
Slirtuc test^ of a COOKOO NUr is 
that there must be no ciuesiion as to the 
correctness of the des^iption. T^' 0^ 
taiion must absolutely ftt the C0(.^OO 
NUT, otherwise it does nM go. Vi’JS 
up the captions of the COOKOO NLTS 
on this page, and make your friends guess 
what each COOKOO NUT stands f^. 

An exciting new game is to plaj CVJ- 
KOO NU’l'S at parties where e«;[y°ne is 
asked to make up an original COUKUU 
NUT. The most mirlh-provokmg one 

S NUT printed in 

FRF.N'CH HUMOR gets a weekly prize 
of 35.00. For every other imc accepted 
FRENCll HUMOR 
pays 31.00. 


Hole 


IN OlVE* 


* I 

n.-ij ] 

iTont'' 


See 


o 









COHN 


Beef 


land of humor, wU, and kaan, Knifa-odged 
nor-lovins Americana. Ita choiceat, finaat 
rw weakly magarina, “FRENCH HUMOR." 
••FRENCH HUMOR” will prove what we 


aay — hundrada of choice jokea and orfginof iUaatratlona by FrcficA 
Arfftfa. with all the illuatrated jokea printed firat in Franck and 
than in Engliab. It’s thafunniaat, wittieat and moat entertain- 
ing magasine you have over read. 


10c WEEKLY ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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: FOURTH DIMENSION AND GRAVI- 
TATION 

-w. Ahazinc Stories: 

Beins an interested reader o( your remarkable 
aaziue and being rather interested in prob- 
' and theories of science 1 have come to ^oa 
I a few queries concerning objects' extensions 
the fourth dimension. The story by Boh 
•s, "The Four Dimensional Roller Press.” was 
clever, but it was rather contradictory to 
Itioiis of the fourth dimension. In the story 
ilhor had a baboon's fourth dimension in- 

.S .U,, ,(,, .inim.-irA normal density 

osfible for the 


■pie r. 


Sclent 


1 that i 


t tell u 


1 of { 


tuere placed on the planet I'ranus. he would 

Jralty crushed to death by his own w^eight. 

ploa woulil be too gre.Tt in the aahl planet. 
.i1; . the normal density of his body is too 
..tU. and therefore would have to underco 
hniiges 10 meet the required den»it>; that the 
■aid Lodjr demands. That is, the relative density 
if an object U governed by the celestial body on 
hich it exists, One of the authors in your maga- 
e uid that ^avitttion is protonii^ in nature. 

gests that the e 
.rlh dimension, 

direcietf upon . „ ... 

Intial bo<^. Therefore, it wouhi seem to me 
at Bob Olsen’s fictional hahoon would col- 
jse bick into its original density, as soon as he 
.‘ived coming out of the machine. The density 
luld he too smalt to exist on this planet, the 
me IS the hypothetical Kartn man placed on 
* planet Uranus. It teems to me therefore that 
s woold apply to every chtmical clement known, 
at IS all the elements known to ua hnv rela- 
•ely 'liffepent denaitics, because they may exist 
n bmlies that have a tremendous or insignifi- 
ally small gravitational force. Furthermore, if 
nan from our world was placed on Mars, would 
' hit density be too great for the pl.inel’s gravi- 
inal requirements? Then it would seem that 
knan’s size would he increased and his density 
Vised without his being aware of the fact. 
■ change would be so ouick that it would not 
nticeablc. However, this again seems contra- 

ss to what to make out of it. What do you 
nk shout it? In closing I wish to remark upon 
: wonderful values of your magasine on the pub- 


More peopi 

otitic ideas Into their minds. Fc. 

r the magazine immensely, though 1 have 
ht just three copies of it. Yours lor a bigger 

A Very Interested Reader. 
•n_a '.lory, which is purely fiction, elicits 
• iticism as this from .n reader, it has re- 
■ true tribute of appreciation and a com- 
of the best kind- The Editors of Amaz- 
.lOitzs feel that they have done good work 
their efforts are thus recei ved-— EDITOR.] 

A LIST OF FAVORITE STORIES 
Auazino SroaiEs; 
ough not 

My opiiiii 


scriber to Amazing Stqkies 
from its birth to the present 
that it is far ahead of any 
voiittining scientifiction stories. 

V favorite stories up to date were: "A Trip 
ie Center id the Earthi" “Tlie -Star;” “Tbe 
main Entity;" "Sution X:” "The M.tn Who 
d Wr>rk Mirneles;" “Moon Metal;” "A Cnlum- 
of Space;” "Beyond the Pole;" ‘'Blasphemers' 
-The Second Deluge;" "The hirst Men 
dhe Moon;" "Through the Crater's Rim;" “The 
.•Ian Who Could V.inish;" “The Land That Time 
Forgot;" "The Green Splotches;" "The People of 
the Pil;“ "The Plague of the Living Dead;" “The 
Moon Foul;" and "The War of the Worlds.” I 
bo liked |I.i- "Scientific Adventures of -Mr. Fos- 
li” and "Doctor Hackensaw's Secrets.” I 
iH like more stories by A, Merritt. All of his 

One thing I would like would be for Amazisc 
M nsixs to corns out twice a month. When this 
duel happen 1 know its reader.' will be delighted. 
1 would like to see .Amazing SToarES prosper 
f herewith t give a little advice whether it may 
-ight or wrong[. Each month the cover of 

dealers wnulH place a copy of 
1 a display window where the 
it more would he sold. The cover 


1 Stobii 

ixri 


Id altr 


he.st Ilf fortune, 

•'% Harry Hess, 

B.tngor, Pa. 

[Our readers must acknowledge that we puhliah 
Iters on the basis of their interest and suggestive- 
, irrespective of whether they praise or criticize 
ivorsbiy. What we look for and hope for. 
-•onstruclive letters, so that the editors can be 
-ped m their work hy readers who are seme- 
mes, as we know, tnn favorable in their criticisms. 
' we can say about our correspondent in that he 
nicked out t number of stnriei which have met 
our decided approval and which give us a 
irting feeling that Amazing Stories has done 
for Its readers.— EDITOR.] 
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OPPORTUNITY AD-LETS 


This column will appear monthly 

in Amazing Stories 

Rate — six cents a word. 10',h discount for 6 issues and 20% for 13 
issues. Cash should accompany all advertisements unless placed by an 
accredited advertising agency. Advertisements for less than 10 words 
cot accepted. 


Elxperimenter Publishing Co. 

230 Fifth Avenue New York City 


AGENTS WANTED 


ARVEO POLISHING CLOTHS sell every- 
where for 25c. New and improved. Ah.soiutely 
safe for hands and all kinds of metals. Exclusive 
territories open to first class agents. Write for 
our unusual proposition. Arveo Industries, Box 
147-A. Crosse He, Michigan. 


for information. 


Sell .subscriptiuii to m.-igaziius known the worhl 
>ver. Steady monthly income with absolutely do 
nvealment required. Hundreds of selling argu- 
nents every month. Start now. Full information 
ent free, no obligation. Agency Division, Experi- 
nentcr Pul.lishing Co- 2.ti) Fifth Ave., N. V. 


King Solomon's Mines,” "C'olonp. 
itch." "Cleopatra”— 2Sc each, all hy H. Rider 
Haggard. Catalogue of books (ISe to 40e only). 
free. Smith Book Co., Box 661. Lawrence. Mass. 


.Science" — Delinaine $2.75, "Master of the World" 
— Jules Verne $1-50. "Clipper of the riouds” — 
Verne $1,50, "Erewhon"— Butler $2. We have 
most of Wells, Rohmer, Stokes, Burroughs, Hag- 
gard. Interesting catalogue. Fresno Book Shop, 
1944 Tuolumne St-, Fresno, California. 


CHEMISTRY 


length scale $ 10 . 0 tl, 
peiiiiients of « type not fuunn in 
.Money refunded if not salisfact 
TIFIC SPECIALTIES CO., Mad 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Used Correspondence Schocfl courses sold on re- 
urohase basis, Also rented and exchanged. Money- 
ack guarantee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). 
■ee Mountain, Pisgali, Alabama. 


DETECTIVES 


DETECTIVES Earn Big Money. Travel, 
secret iiivcaligations. Experience uiincc 
Parllculars free. Write, .American Detect! 
tern, 2190 Broadway, N. V, 


FOR INVENTORS 


I AM in touch with In 
and manufacturera who w 
lions. Hartley, 56 Court 


HELP WANTED 


BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent opportunity. 
Work home or travel. Experience unnecessary. 
Particulars free. Write, George Wagner, 2190 


iting outdoor work, qualify for forest 
ilion. Start $12S month; cabin ami 
alrol the forests, protect the game : give 
vrmalion. Write Mokane, Dept. .M-50, 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


Plays, musical comedies and rfvue.s, rain>trel 
music, blackface skits, vaudeville arts, monolog-, 
dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical renl- 
ing, stage handbooks; make-up goods. Big cata 
tog free. T. S, Denison & Co., 023 So. Wabash, 
Dept. 20, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOULD A'OU spend twenty-five cents Ig he 
able to play all chorda on the piano at sight? li 
so .send for your copy of "Bannnn's Chord Chan 
for Piano." The easiest system known, B & I. 
Music Specialties Co., 123 Flowers Avc.. Pitt- 
burgh. Pa. 


m. Ground Ttch and other 
IS can he cured. "Money 
ut a little Tetter Paint on 


irge profit for ■ 
[anufaciurvr, ' 


I'ORM.S to cast Lead Soldiers, Indians. Marine-- 
Irapper.s. Animals, 151 kinds. .Hi-nd lOc fnr 
ijlustrated catalogue. If. C. Scliiercke, 1034 72d 
St., Brooklyn, N. V. 


_ LEARN how to read character from the face 
Send 10c and 2c stamp. Josef J. Brabeoricr, Pnr 
Waahinirton- Win. 


HOME business brings hand-ome income. In 
brm^ation lOc. On Coe, 129 East .49th St., No 


PRINTING OUTFITS AND SUPPLIES 


PRINT YOUR OWN cards, si.aioncrv, circu- 
lars, paper, etc. Comidcle rnItfit^, SS.8S; Job 
Presses, $11. $29; Rotary. SU9. I'lint for otlieir.. 
big profit. .All easy, rules sent. Write for catalog 
presses, type, paper, etc. Kelsey Company. F-67. 


VOUR OWN roRRESPONDENCF. STA- 
TIONERY. Name and address ne.atly printed on 
iltn letter sheets and lilO envelopes, nicely boxed, 
only $1,(1'). postpaid. The Ideal Gilt Package, 
OBERiLAN COMPANY, Box 126S. Chicago, iTli 


SONG POEMS 


STAMPS AND COINS 


3(}p-300-3n0l All different slaniii- Mat. over 
$6.00): 300 hinges: 5 approval 'lieci-; duplicate 
stamp album; perforation gauge: millimeter scale 
and ruler to approval applicant- onlv for 20c. 
EDGEWOOD STAMP C')., DKPl. C, MIL- 
FORD, CONN. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 


> 1 = 


--- for Dealers, Community Set Builders, General Repairmen and / 


e to get ihi* great 1 00-page book with net prices to the radio trade. 

Radio Specialty Company is radio’s oldest radio parts mail order house in the country, and the new confid 
standard radio merchandise are the lowest of any radio house. 

We are ready now to appoint additional agents in all parts of the country. If you care contemplating makin 
radio merchandise, be s ure to get in touch with us at once. 

WHEl 


1927 


. 5oa 

IllustmtionS; 


NEW 

Enlarged 
Edition 



RE^DiO SPECIALTV CO.. 94A PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. N. ^ 


*'r «srry t)is Largest Variety of Small Raille Parte In the W«rl4. 
BUT We also carry ALL itanderd ridio merchandise. 
ANYTHING IN RADIO 




Fifteen year old Carl Rayborn built a model of the Constitution using only our cut-to-fit and 
ready to assemble parts as supplied in our kit for ^6.98. He submitced the completed 
model in a contest by the publishers of Science and Invention, and it 


WON FIRST PRIZE 


I 

I 


in competition with a thousand ship models submitted to 
the magazine by builders from all parts of the country. 
Previou.s to huilding the model of Old Ironsides, Carl 
Ravborii had never constructed a ship model in his life. 

You, too. can build a prize winning model from our cut 
to fit and readv to assemble parts of historic ships, includ- 
ing the Constitution, the Mayflower, the Santa Maria and 
the La Pinta. Prices for the kits of parts range from 
$4.98 to $6.98. 

You need not know anything about ship building or 
carpenter work in order to build one of these ships. No 
special knowledge of ship model building is necessary 
either THE WORLDS LARGEST BUILDERS OF 
SHIP MODELS .AND MELODY SHIPS WILL supply all 
the parts from the hull down to the smallest piece of rig- 
ging, all cut to fit and ready to assemble. You cannot go 
wrong. Diagrams and plans of parts that are included 
with each kit tell exactly what to do with each part. 


These plans show vou step bv step just how the model 
is constructed. Everything is made so simple that even 
a small child can build a beautiful model. 


All you need is a small hammer to tap the parts into 
place. Here is part of the instructions copied word for 
word from the diagram and instruction sheet that goes 
with the kits. ‘‘Take part No. 57, place it in front end of 
part No. 56 and tap lightly with a hammer. Next take 
part No. 58 and place it up against No. 57 and tap it 
with a hammer to bring it into place.” 


Canadian prieei slighity higher. 

Send all Canadian orders to Canadian office. 

MINIATURE SHIP MODELS, Inc. 
3818-20-22.24 Baring St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Canadian Branch: 1485 Bleury St., Montreal, Canada 


Easy! Nothing simpler. The instructions are like that 
from beginning to end. Do this and that and before you 
realize it a beautiful ship model has grown before your 

The model of the Constitution is exact in every detail. 
The hull, masts, spars, riggings, cannons and anchors are 
exactly like those on the original ship. Those who have 
constructed models from our cut to fit parts are so well 
pleased with them that they will not sell them for $50 
or even $100. We have letters from all over the world 
telling us how much pleasure it was to build these models 
and the enticing money offers the builders have received 
for them when completed. Many persons have built up 
a wonderful business selling completed models which they 
have made from our kits. 

If, after .assembling the model, you do not think it 
worth many times the purchase price, return it to us in 
good condition and we will gladly refund your money. 

Write for our free heautifullv illustrated catalog which 
contains photographs of all our models together with 
complete details and price of each. We will send this 
catalog without obligation to you. Fill in the coupon 
below and we will act upon it immediately. 


MIXTATUUF. -SHTl’ MOBEI.S. INC.. DKPT. M: 

.tHlH-30-2’-’4 BiiriiiR St.. [‘Iiila.. Pa. 

Please send me the complete parts, cut to fit. and ready to 
assemble for the mode] ('onstitution. I will pay pnslmaii $6.98 
plus piistaite (a few ceiitst. 

PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRES.S PLAINLY. 


Street or R. P. T*. 
City 

Sl.-Ue 



Send Cor this Free Book ! 




FASCINATING BOOK of Detective Stories that shows how ordinary 
boys and men have won nationwide fame, thousands of dollars in rewards, 
and important official positions by solving finger print mysteriesi 


* . . . »hortl7 b-.-fore midnight a young couple alipped 
•way froo) the dunce. Thev aoughl out a long, low. rakiah 
loadatcr. With poweflul headliglila picking out the path. 
H moved cautiuualy through the parking apace and out 
onto the high road. Youth. Joy and love occupied the front 
' ,:at. Sinister reril, law leaaneas, brutality crouched behind. 



mgmmmm 

Find onl how yoa con bocomo a Fin sot 
P rint Enport. 




Thirteen Thrilling Stories of 
Mystery and Achievement 




Finger Print Experts Needed! 



University of Applied Science 



f^nother ^eaut^ 
from 

Qnnx Qnen 
2ffifcus 


DPP - Digital Pulp 
Preservation group 
If you would like to help us, 
we are here: 


aton.or^forum/index.php 


